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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.. 


PROVIDENCE, RHR. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper. and Husk Rolls. | 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ;: 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLEsS— ' 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 














Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying 


Finishing Machinery 


+» TEXTILE FABRICS:::: 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


COMPANY, 

















PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 





TENTERING MACHINES 


Of Various Patterns, 





CLAMP OR PIN CHAIN 


Worsteds, 
Woolens, 
Lawns, 
Ginghams, 
Plaids, 
Etc., Etc. 
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WE BUILD AND SELL 


THE BEST I wisters, 
Warpers, 


and Spoolers 
ON THE MARKET. 


They are best simply because we control patented improve- 
ments that other builders can not copy. 


Remodeling Spinning Frames. 


We are the only firm who makes a trade of fitting up old 
spinning frames with improved spindles and separators. Every 
enterprising mill is investigating the large ring and long tra- 
verse system. The economy is surprising. We are prepared 
to furnish the necessary rings and separators. 


Our Looms 


are fulfilling our best expectations. We have several months’ 
orders ahead, and are enlarging our works to meet the 


demand. 


Geo. Draper & Sons, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Sawyer Spindle Co. 
Hopedale Machine Co. 
Dutcher Temple Co. 
Northrop Loom Co. 
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™E FISHER CARD FEED 


for ,;WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 





ny vce 


-» » Second to None - - - 


on the market. It holds more stock, requires less space, and needs no 
‘* attachments.” 























SECTIONAL VIEW. 





THE FISHER CARD FEED is simple in construction, 


is strongly built, turns out even work, requires little changing, and feeds 
the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machineé Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 








COTTON MACHINERY 
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Gran OPENERS 


hy) Ae LAPPERS® 
Machine (0- ‘o-LOWELLe MASS: 


PETTEE MACHINE WORKS, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


i over” Revolving Flat Carding Engines. 


— FRAMES. 























RAILWAY HEADS. 








. 















MULES. 






MACHINE WORKS 


COTTON MACHINERY, 


TAUNTON, 
MASS. 











SPINNING _ FRAMES. 
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THOS. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y 


py ner Machine Co.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combers and Lap Winders, Worsted Spinning Frames and Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, Gears, Bolsters, Caps, Tubes, Etc., Etc 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| 
parewursT BURR PICKERS 


Wool or Cotton. 








Picker and Card... 
= EE Ds. " 


STEEL RING BURRING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND FEED | 
ROLLS A SPECIALTY. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO.; - Newark, N. J. 
J. B. PARKER MACHINE CoO. 


—M™MANUFACTURERS OF— 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 


The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers, 


CLINTON. : - MASS. 








FACTORIES? 


wesw: YX MERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA. PAD 

PROVIDENCE. R./ 

ONa. ANDOVER. MASS r in 9 
a may MASS, 


LAWRENCE. MASS ai AAMUTACKURERS o¥ 


<< ENERY 
Lawet..MASS. CARD CLOTAIRNG: Sesc8r Ng 


MANCHESTER .N.H. . RE ACE. GROUND OF 
Estimated Given s Orders orrice:Kwowies Bie. 


Filled Promptly at each Faclory © Wo RCESTER: MASss- 
CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for New Descriptive Catalogue. WORCESTER MASS 
5 . 


Office and Works at Webster Square, 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 
2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, i 
Cotton Machinery, | 


i : BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 
| PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


® “18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginsen's Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


f EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


as . 











THEE HOLBROOK 1'-.c0. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


FOR 


Latest and Best Rub Motion woo. caros 


IN TEE WOR ID. Patented July &, 1894. 
















It has a positive Quarter Motion which can be run at any speed desired, with no ;,vibration 
whatever, and requires no bracing. It assures, positively, evener, 
a better and stronger yarn to the manufacturer. 
if MANUFACTURERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND CARDERS 
4 ARE INVITED TO SEE IT EIN OPERATION AT 





BESWICK & KAY'S FAIRMOUNT SPINNING MILLS, ‘rtcrc smn. 


(Correspondence solicited and all inquiries cheerfully answered.) 
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Established 1866. Incorporated 1894. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manufacturers of improved 


P (pen Shed Full Fancy Looms 


for weaving Worsteds, Woolens and 
Dress goods. Positive Open Shed Dobby 
for light or heavy weaving. 


Satinets, Jeans, Flannels, 


Cane, Wire, Duck and Gunny Looms, 
Tapestry, Brussels Looms, Printing 
Drums and Sitting Frames. 


180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street. 


| eeeeneem Gnnel. o-aeemenen - 


} VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN co. ¢ 
Burlington, Vt. 


| 12.000 Yas. 
3 ws 










Vuk SatineT LOOM. 


PATTERN CUTTERS, 3 


Adapted tc | 
the wants 
of small 


mills, 





er 





Will Cut 19 inches; weighs 125 pounds. Price, | 
photo and description on application. 


ALBERT H. GLEASON, "°.2927™ Mills at Essex Jenetion, Vt. 


GEo. GERRY ck SON, 
a | ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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International Safety Solvent Co. 


Incorporated 1895. Capital, $500,000. 


DEGREASING of WOOL 


BY THE 


New Safety Solvent Process. 


SOAP AND ALKALI DISPENSED WITH. 


Stronger, Cleaner, Softer Wool, and an Increased Yield of 
Clean Fibre Guaranteed. 


Estimates, Specifications, Plans and Drawings 
furnished on application. 


Plants Contracted for, Erected and Started. 


Patented in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Argentine Re ‘pub lie, U ruguay, Cape Colony, New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Queens: and,"South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and Western Australia, 


EMILE MAERTENS, President and Treasurer, 
P. 0. Box 1002. - $49 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Universal Winding Company. 





By investigating 
OUR PROCESS 
OF WINDING. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS 
will advance their 


interests 





HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind. 


ing and also on special machines. 


ON LY co LD M EDAL awarded on textile machine ry at the 


Mechanics’ Boston, 1835 


E.. H. BISHOP, - Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1454. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


8S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained In 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering. 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


(late examiner in Textile Department in 
U.S. Patent Office), solicitor of 
Patents, 


640 Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 


Nearly 20 years’ experience; correspon 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counsel; connec. 
ted by telephone; good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE. 

Textile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty. 

Refer to publishers of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors in various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited. 


PATENTS 


Joseph A. Miller & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 
EXPBRTS IN THE 


FEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS 


A thorough practical and scientific knowledge of the usefu 
arts, and extensive experience, enables us to be of great assist 
ance to manufacturers and inventors in perfecting usefu 
improvements, 

Ressardhan made in American and foreign works to Ceter 
mine the validity and utility of inventions. Reports and 
arguments furnished in patent litigation. 

United States and foreign PATENTS, DESIGNS, an¢ 
TRADE MARKS procured. 


Office, Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








ALTON D. ADAMS, 
ELECTRICAL ENCINEER, 
ELECRIC LIGHT AND POWER EQUIPMENTS 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS 








ATENTS. 


Personal attention given to all cases 
whether in soliciting or litigation. 
Being across the street from the 
Patent Office, I do not depend upon 
. - associates. Send drawings or state 
a case for my examination and advice. 
Reliable Service. References. 


EDWARD C. WEAVER, Att'y at Law, 


goo F Street, WASHINGTON, D.C, 




















List of Textile Patents Issued January, 
1896. 





Specifications and drawings furnished for 
fifteen cents each. Address ‘*Patents,” P. O. 
Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Automatic Knitting Machine. 552,804. 
Louis N. D. Williams, Ashbourne, assignor 
to Robert W. Scott, of Philadeiphia, one- 
half. Filed March 8, 1895. Serial No. 540,947. 
No model. 

Automatic Kouitting Machine. 552,306. 
Louis D. Williams, Ashbourne, and Harry 
Swinglehurst, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
September 22, 1894. Serial No. 523,850. (No 
model, 

Circular Kaitting Machine. 553,277. 
Edwin R. Branson, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
Nov. 5, 1888. Serial No. 272,967. (No model.) 

Cotten Cleaner and Feeder. 553,125. 
Martin L. Moore, Forney, Texas. Filed 
May 18, 1895. Serial No, 549,522. (No model.) 

Finish or Border for Fabrics. 553,536. 
Joseph M. Merrow, Hartford, Conn, Filed 
October 23, 1893. Serial No. 488,944. (No 
model.) 

Knitting Machine and Knit Fabric. 

583. Clark Older, Portage, Wis. Filed 

February 4, 1895. Serial No. 557,241, No 





model. 

Knitting Machine Needle Cylinder. 
552,805. Louis N. D, Williams. 

Loom. 552,354. Florence M. Day, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to George Draper & Sons, 
same place. Filed October 15, 1895. Serial 
No, 565.815. (No model.) 

Loom. 553,036. John T. Meats, Taunton, 
Mass., assignor to the Mason Machine 
Works, same place. Filed December 15, 
1894. Serial No. 531,894. (No model. 

Loom. 553,814. James H. Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass,, assignor to George Draper & 
Sons. Filed August 5, 1895. Serial No. 55s,. 
295. (No model.) 

Loom Temple. 553,216. Wallace I. Stimp., 
son and Edward 8. Stimpson, Hopedale 
Mass., assignors to the Dutcher Temple 
Company, same place. Filed August 19, 
1895. Serial No. 559,739. (No model.) 

Machine for Winding Cloth. 552,416. 
Goswin Castle, Rome, N. Y. Filed May 2, 
1893. Serial No. 472,703. (No model. 

Needle Bed for Knitting Machines. 
553,729. William Esty, Laconia, N. H. 
Filed August 22, 1894. Serial No. 520,963. 
(No model.) 
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Picker Check for Looms, 553,516. James 
T. Doyle, Skaneteles Falls, N. Y. Filed 
June 21, 18909. Renewed March 28, 1892. 
Serial No. 426,772. No model. 

Picker Motion for Looms. 552,562 Louis 
C. Werner, Broad Brook, Conn. Filed Oc 
tober 26, 1894. Serial No. 527,021. No 
model. 

Quarter Saver for Circular Knitting 
Machines. 553,011. Charles M. Misgrove, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Filed May 21, 1895. Serial 
No. 550,041. (No model.) 

Relief Motion for Looms, 552,563. Louis 
C. Werner, Broad Brook, Conn. Filed Oc 
tober 26, 1894. Serial No. 527,022. (No model 
Selvage Protector or Cloth Guide 
553,045. Timothy Sullivan, Fall River, Mass 
Filed September 30, 1895. Serial No. 564,077 

No model.) 

Shedding Mechanism for Looms. 552 
039. Clinton Alvord, Philadelphia, Pa 
Filed February 28, 1894. Serial No. 501,817 
(No model.) 

Shuttle Box Operating Mechanism 
for looms. 552,720. Adam Scheid, Harri 
son, N. J. Filed August 27, 1895. Serial No 
560,659 

Spinning and Twisting Machine. 551, 
217. Robert Dawes, Philadelphia. Filed 
May 27,1895. Serial No. 550,813. No model 

Spinning Frame Saddle. 553,515. James 
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M. Parker, McAdensville, N.C. Filed May 
7, 1895. Serial No. 548,438. (No model.) 

Stop Motion for Spinning Machines. 
552,149. Francis Seymour, Paterson, N. J., 
assignor to the Automatic Co., New York, 
N. Y. Filed Pehenars 24, 1890. Serial No. 
341,482. (No model.) 

Supporting Device for Spindles. 11,521. 
Robert Atherton, Paterson, N, J. Filed 
November 29, 1895. Serial \o. 570,587. Origi- 
nal No. 516,012. Dated March 6, 1894. 

Transferring Attachment for Knitting 
machine. 552,528. Howard E. Harbaugh, 
Kenosha, Wis., assignor to the Chicago. 
Rockford Hosiery .Company, same place. 
Filed March 2, 1895. Serial No. 540,373. (No 
model 

Twisting Tube for Twisting Fibrous 
material into threads. 552,657. James W. 
Bedale and Joseph G,. Bedale, Erie, Pa. 
Filed February 1, 1895. Serial No. 537,080. 
No model. 

Weaving Loom, 553,149. Gustave Bauche, 
Joseph Tantine and Henry Bauche, 
Rheims, France. Filed September 7, 1895. 
Serial No. 561,850. No model. 

Yarn Separator for Spinning Frames. 
553,102. George E. Chandler, Fall River, 
Mass. Filed April 18,1893. Serial No. 470,819. 

No model, 





HODGSON & HOLT MFG. CO., 


Builders of the 


Abel Winder, Steam Presses, 


Fulling Mills, Seamers and Loopers, Ribb 
Leggers, and French Footers. 


Send for Illustrated LACONIA, N. H. 


Catalogue 


If you want the Best. 
Order our Patent Metallic 
Burnished Rings. 


Wi jNSVILLE 
SS Soinnns Ae 


sVILLE 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


wy BUSCH & LINN, 





Fabric Trimmers. 
Facing, Cutting and Folding Machines, 

_ AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

a 120-122 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 

= PHILADELPHIA. 





Tucker’s No. 4 Stop Motion 


The best Stop Motion ever put on a Loom 
The Best Made. All wearing parts hard 


sitive. Send for circular. 


For Weaving all Kinds of Goods, 


PRICE, $5.00 


ADDRESS 


TUCKER STOP MOTION COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ened, Over 17,000 in use. Made more sen. 
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JONATHAN A. LANE. 


Boston has no more representative 
merchant than Jonathan Abbott Lane, 
or one more widely known. The Allen 
Lane Co. is perhaps the oldest woolen 
commission house in the city, and but 
for the change in style to corporate 
form, this dry goods commission concern 
has not altered its signs for over forty 
years. 

Mr. Lane came naturally enough by 
his mereantile instinct. His father was 
a farmer and cooper, and upon moving 
to Boston, became a large dealer in 
fish. 

The recent head of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association was born in Bed- 
ford, in 1822. Two years later his 
father came to the Hub. Young Lane’s 
education was in the Boylston Grammar 
School, Fort Hill, where the family 
lived, and in the English High School. 

In 1837, he began on the lowest rung 
of the ladder with Calvin, Washburn & 
Co., dry goods jobbers on State St 
Twelve years later he had succeeded to 
the business in his own name, with 
Charles A. Whiting as special partner 
Later it became Lane & Washburn, then 
Allen, Lane & Washburn, and finally 
Allen, Lane & Co. 

A large fire which completely wiped 
out the establishment of the firm brought 
about a change in the business from 
jobbing to the commission basis. The 
firm had previously catered to the 
sailor, fisherman, lumbering and mer- 
chant tailoring interests. ‘The change 


was a large one to attempt, but perse- 





verence was sufficient to gradually 
swing the business in the desired 
direction. 

The concern now represent the 
Georges River Mills, the Devonshire 
Mills, the Walker Mills, the Cordaville 
Woolen Co., the Rockfall Woolen Co., 
the Monadnock Blanket Mills, the 
Woodside Mills and the Star Blanket 
Mills. A part of this product is dis- 
posed of through the concern’s branch 
office in New York City. 

Mr. Lane is possessed of a progres- 
sive spirit, and believes almost incal- 
culable improvement has been made in 
business methods within thirty years, 
which permit a million dollars worth of 
goods to be handled as easily nowadays 
as one hundred thousand were before 
the war. 

Few men so absorbed in business 
have found so much time for public 
and philanthropicinterests. Mr. Lane's 
term of service as president of the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association was the 
longest on record. Ile is active in the 
Boston Art Club, and as a life member, 
is still identified with the Mercantile 
Library Association, the books of which, 
during his presidency, were transferred 
to the Public Library, forming the 
nucleus of the South End branch. 

He is an ex-president of the Congre- 
gational Club, and on the advisory 
board of the Boston Childrens’ Friend 
Society, a director in the Boston Old 
Men’s Ilome, president {of the Boston 
Industrial Hlome and one of the State 
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trustees of the Cottage Hospital, Bald- 
winsville. Since his early years he has 
been a member of the Union Congrega- 
tional Society, the church of his parents. 
Mr. Lane began life a Whig, but with 
the starting of the Republican party 
found an abiding political allegience. 
In 1863-1864 he was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
and in 1874-75, of the Senate, in 1874, 
being elected as an independent over 
the Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nees. In 1878 he served a short 
on the executive council, by appoint- 
ment of the late Gov. Rice, and in 1892 
as @ presidential elector, voted for Har- 


time 


rison. 

He has long been an earnest advocate 
of tax reform, and is the author of re- 
ports on that subject as chairman of the 
committee on taxation of the 
ated boards of trade of Boston. He 
was associated with G. G. Crocker and 
William Minot on a special commission 
on that subject created by Mayor Hart, 
and its report is a most valuable con- 
tribution of literature on that matter. 

A small volume entitled «‘Equitable 
Taxation,” consisting of prize essays 
on the subject from Public Opinion, 
contains an introductory chapter by Mr. 


associ- 


Lane, which fairly expresses his views 
on the subject. 

He thoroughly believes in the succes- 
sion of collateral tax upon property 
passing through the probate court as an 
important factor in the readjustment in 
the.taxation of personal property, upon 
a wise and equitable basis. Mr. Lane 
is chairman of Mayor Quincy’s much 
talked about municipal advisory com- 
mittee. 


Two Meetings of Manufacturers. 


The first meeting of the Textile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the South and 
West for four years, was held in Chi- 
‘ago, last month. It was organized in 
1868, and at one time had a national 


reputation. For nearly a score of years 


largely attended annual meetings were 
held in the principal cities of the West 
and South, and during this time it had 
much to do with the shaping of tariff 
legislation on cottons and woolens. 
Having accomplished its work, the or- 
ganization sank out of public sight. In 
response to numerous requests, Presi- 
dent Geo. S. Bowen has infused new 
life into the association, and it has re- 
sumed its former work. 

Seventy firms were represented at 
the meeting, and letters were received 


g, 
from a number of manufacturers who 
were unable to attend, showing that 
they were in hearty accord with the 
objects of the Association. The prevail- 
ing idea, both in the letters and in the 
meeting 


ep? 


was that the country needs a 
protective tariff. Manufacturers from 
Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina 
were as pronounced on this point as 
their Western brethren. 

A series of out-spoken resolutions 
were adopted, condemning unrestricted 
immigration, expressing disapproval of 
British free trade theories, and favoring 
reciprocity and a 
tariff. 

During part of the time this meeting 


strong protective 


was in progress, some of the gentlemen 
taking a share at each place, the first 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
was held in 


ciation of Manufacturers 


Chicago. The attendance was large, 
and included representatives not only of 
different sections of the country, but 
also of varied industries. The business 
transacted was of an important nature, 
transaction was 


and the manner of its 


both dignified and judicious. It was a 


athering of men well calculated to 


or 
g 
command and 


ought to influence, in an important way, 


respect and attention, 
the economic and industrial policy of 
the country. The National Association 
is to a certain extent an outgrowth of 
the Manufacturers’ Club, of Philadel- 
phia, With a complete organization, 
there is every prospect that the work 


will be systematically carried on. 
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Directory Issues. 

The TEXTILE WORLD publishes four special 
issues during the year, which include direc 
tories of all the textile establishments in the 
United States, giving the name of mill, loca 
tion, railroad connections, distances, officers, 
agent, superintendent, capacity of the mill, 
kind of goods made, whether there is water 
or steam power, whether there is a dye 
house or not, selling agent, and in many in 
stances, the name of the man who does the 
buying. These directory issues are illustrated 
by specially prepared maps of the different 
states, showing the location of each city and 
town where there is a textile establishment, 
and only such towns are given. 

This directory is the most complete and 
accurate published, regardless of price. Our 
perfect system of gathering statistics in con 
nection with the TEXTILE WORLD, and the 
plan of rewards offered for corrections, as 
well as the system of revising the informa 
tion quarterly, makes these directory issues 
unsurpassed, 

We also publish a special issue containing 
directory of the manufacturing clothiers, 
cloak and suit makers, jobbers and large re 
tailers buying from manafacturers. The 
directory issues are as follows 
Manufacturing Clothiers, January Number 
Suit and Cloak Makers, “ “s 
Jobbers and Large Buyers, sd “ 
Middle States Mill Direct’ry, April 
South’rn and West’rn States, July 
New England States, October 

Subscription price of #2 per year includes 
all these special without extra 
charge. Price of single copies of directory 
issues, 50 cents. 


numbers 


W. H. Cotton. 


We take pleasure in announcing the 
connection of W. H. the 
staff of the TEXTILE His 
special province will be in charge of 
and information de- 
partments, and he will also be associate 


with 
WORLD. 


Cotton 


the subscription 


advertising manager. 
Mr. Cotton needs no introduction to 
mill 


mill himself, filling almost every niche 


men. He has been through the 


from weaver to superintendent. Since 
he left the mill some years ago, his 
travels throughout New England with a 
line of mill specialties, and later, for 
another textile journal, have given him 
personal acquaintance with almost 
every mill man and advertiser through- 
out the New England states. 


The Undervaluation Evil. 


We fancy it was the intention of the 
legislators who passed the present tariff 
law that it should be enforced. 

After from a 
democratic standpoint, schedules were 


eareful calculations, 
adopted which were claimed to have in 


them some elements of protection. 


that even 
these very low schedules are not re- 


Practical operation proves 


spected, and the foreign manufacturer 
seeks to make a lower rate for himself 
by making fraudulent returns as to the 
values. 

In another column appears a letter 
from the TEXTILE WorRLD’s staff corres- 
pondent, who has recently been making 
a trip through the textilecentres of Con- 
tinental Europe and England. This 
month he writes especially on this sub- 
ject, and points out many of the methods 
by which the foreign manufacturer is 
gaining an entrance to the American 
market by undervaluation. 

The fact that manufacturers on the 
Continent do not take oath to the cor- 
rectness of their invoices of goods 
shipped to this country, does not seem 
to be generally known to the American 
trade, but it is the case. English mer- 
chants do swear to the consular invoices, 
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and consequently there is the respect for 
the oath, and the fear of punishment for 
its violation, which tends to givethe Eng- 
lish invoices greater weight. 

It is claimed by the state and treas- 
ury departments that it is impossible to 
compel the foreign manufacturers to 
conform to the requirement of an oath, 
because the Continental courts will not 
enforce penalty for perjury in the case 
of consular invoices, for the reason such 
perjury would be in connection with a 
foreign law, and not one of their own 
laws. The English courts, on the other 
hand, recognize the force of an oath 
on consular invoices, and 


punish per- 


jury by a severe penalty. Our Ameri 
can consuls in Europe maintain that the 
mere certification to an invoice, without 
the penalty of perjury, amounts to very 
little, 
quired, it would have a 


whereas, if solemn oath was re- 


vreat moral 
effect, and tend to go a long way to- 
wards improvement, especially as per- 
jury is severely punished in France and 
Germany. 

Another loophole by which the for- 
eign manufacturer eases his conscience, 
is the interpretation of the value of a 
commodity. Is it the actual cost of 
production, or is it the cost of produc- 
tion plus a fair profit? The foreigner’s 
contention is that the value is simply 
the cost of production, and many goods 
that the 
foreign manufacturer who has a branch 
New York, or 


his merchandise, has a great advantage 


are invoiced on this basis, so 


house in who consigns 
over the American importer buying his 
goods outright. The merchandise billed 
at cost without profit takes a low rate of 
duty, and when safely in this country, 
the manufacturer gets a greater profit 
than he would, had a legitimate profit 
been added to the invoice at time of 
shipment, and of course he can under- 
sell the American buyer, who has paid 
the manufacturing profit at the time 
of shipment. 

Our representative is strong in his 
consular 


denunciation of the system. 


The low salaries paid are not sufficient 


for the support of the class of men who 
should be employed for these offices, if 
American citizens. In some instances 
the salary is so small that no man can 
make his whole living out of it, and so 
some resident foreigner with other bus- 
iness is appointed as American consul. 
Our representative also feels that in 
many instances the consuls are not 
backed up by the home government as 
they should be in cases of supposed un- 
dervaluation. If a conscientious con- 
undervaluation, 


It is the 


sul discovers a case of 
he reports to the department 
word and knowledge of a comparatively 
insignificant officer, against 
New York 


whose personal representatives on the 


some pow- 


erful commission house, 
spot, and whose personal acquaintance 


with officials, goa long way to offset 


and explain away any undervaluation 
which may be discovered A few such 
experiences as these tend to discourage 
the consul, and as his salary is so small, 
he naturally feels that the less friction 
he has in earning it, the greater peace 
of mind. 

There is no question but what under- 
valuation for the American market in 
France and Germany is reduced to a 
science. It exists in its most perfected 
state in Saxony, both on dress goods 
and hosiery. Our representative men- 
tioned one fact to show the open way in 
which these practices are carried on. 


In a recent issue of a Chemnitz news- 
paper appeared the advertisement of a 
clerk desiring a position, and he boasted 
as his chief accomplishment, his ability 
to properly prepare invoices of goods 
for export to the United States at the 
very lowest rates. 

had 


‘con the other side,” that 


There is so much evidence to be 
on this subject 
it is earnestly hoped the Textile Cus- 
toms Association will take steps to in- 
vestigate at the European end as well 
They 


the good work they 


as here deserve all credit for 


are doing, but it 


seems to us that if one or two. bright 


agents were sent over to look up the 
interview 


situation as it exists abroad, 
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the consuls, and report on the actual 
working of the system from the other 
The 


weak point lies in the collusion between 


end, much good would result. 


the foreign manufacturer and his so- 
called American branch or agent, who 
sells on commission for him. ‘The pro- 
fits are expected to be wholly made on 
this side, and then shared with the for- 
This puts the Am- 


erican manufacturer at great disadvan- 


eign manufacturer. 


tage, and also prevents the importer who 
buys direct from competing with the firms 
who conduct the other kind of business. 

Some remedy for this evil should be 
found, and if the present laws cannot 
be so applied as to stop it, new ones 
whatever the 


should be enacted, for 


tariff schedule may be, it is wholly in- 


operative unless properly enforced. 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Manu- 
facturers. 


The present heavy weight selling 


season, in regard to the placing of 
orders, has been an extremely disap- 
pointing one, Clothiers buying very 


cautiously, giving only sample piece 
orders, and the consequent small yolume 
of business done has affected all mills 
The retail clothiers have had a limited 
sale for heavy weight garments, and 
this has affected the wholesale trade by 
light 


which, in turn, has shown itself in the 


curtailing the weight business, 
scanty orders placed for heavy weights. 

The bulk of business transacted has 
been on the cheaper grades, that is, 
below one dollar and a quarter, goods 
above this figure being considered high 
price. 

There is a general lack of confidence 
throughout the entire market, and the 
commission merchants are,lin a measure, 
responsible for the condition of affairs, 
because they have gotten «down in the 
mouth,” and no feeling is so infectious. 
The placing of heavy weight orders will 
cover a long period, and, if present in- 
dications can be relied upon, will con- 
tinue until the light weight season. 

A great many mills find themselves 


without orders and with small hopes of 
better prospects in the immediate future. 
Some of these mills, if fitted to make a 
light colored kersey in sixteen-ounce 
fabric, will be able to obtain some work, 
as there is quite a demand for this class 
of goods from the cloak trade. These 
kerseys should be made in an all-wool 
tans, and 
should be well covered and finished with 


fabric, in cream and cream 


a good lustre. It is absolutely essential 


that the exact shades required should 


be made, and before experimenting, it 
would be advisable to obtain these 


shades from some large cloak house. 
These goods if made right and cheap 
enough would find a ready sale. 
Another fabric in fair demand, and 
which can be sold moderately all the 
year around, is a wool covert cloth, in 
a sixteen ounce fabric. It should be 
felted, 
greens and olive browns now popular 
This fabric, if 
made exactly right and once secures a 
hold that 


position, and will be what is termed 


well and made in the olive 


in this style of goods. 


place in the market, will 


‘a filler in,” when a manufacturer 
reaches a slack time of the year. 

While the bulk of business is in cheap 
coods, still some better fabrics are de- 
manded; everybody is not poor, and 
the manufacturer who caters to the 
finer class of trade, will undoubtedly 
do least worrying. He will not have 
to meet the immense competition inci- 
dental to the innumerable cheap grades. 

The coming fabric for light weights 
is a cassimere, made after the style of 
an Elbeuf cloth, not the velvour finish, 
This 
fabric should be made firm and soft to 


but a close sheared, soft finish. 
the touch, and the colors should include 
the latest greens 


and browns, in faint overplaids. It is 


combinations in the 


somewhat on the order of the cassimeres 
Rock This 
fabric is not good for stripes, but only 


made by the Company. 
for suitings, and the manufacturer who 
experiments on it, and gets it exactly 
right in light weights ought to meet 


with financial success. 
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This year is a peculiar one, and the 
large number of mills running on ker- 
seys has made the situation all the more 
complicated. A few makers have been 
compelled to reduce the price of their 
kerseys to move them, and one mill, 
which, without exception, showed the 
finest kersey on the market for the 
money, is having a great many orders 
cancelled on account of inferior de- 
liveries. This season’s orders are 
worth about as much as the paper on 
which they are written. If the clothier 
wants the goods he will take them, and 
if he does not, he will contrive some 
way to avoid the carrying out of his 
order. Some radical reform is neces- 
sary, and selling agents ought to have 
‘‘backbone” enough to institute them 
and carry them out. 


Electrical Driving of Textile Establish- 
ments. 


In our Power Department will be 
found a most interesting communication 
from Mr. Louis Simpson, general man- 
ager Montreal Cotton Co., Valleyfield, 
P.Q. He suggests some tests which 
would determine the saving with power 
electrically distributed, compared with 
distribution by mechanical means. The 
tests, however, involve the sacrifice of 
much time, and quite a little expense. 
It is hardly to be expected that manu- 
facturers will take the initiative in this 
matter, although there may be found 
one who is sufficiently progressive to 
determine the matter for his own satis- 
faction. It would seem to be in the 
province of companies who are interested 
in demonstrating the value of such an 
equipment, and yet they too would find 
it extremely difficult to get the right 
kind of a plant placed at their disposal 
for making tests, and in order to be of 
value the tests must be actual tests under 
working conditions. 

Mr. Simpson is personally of the 
opinion that in case of a large mill re- 
quiring 1000 h.p. to drive, the power 


being generated by turbines, and dis- 


WORLD 


tributed mechanically by means of 
gears, belts or ropes, the same turbines, 
with the same amount of water used, 
would be able, if the power were dis- 
tributed by electricity, to drive extra 
machinery, which otherwise would re- 
quire 100 h.p. to 200 h.p. extra; in 
other words, the saving would be from 
10 to 20 per cent. 


Shorter Mill Hours. 


At a recent meeting of the State Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts Textile 
Workers, considerable time was devoted 
to the question of shorter hours. It is 
pleasant to note that a spirit of conser- 
vatism prevailed. All present seemed 
to realize that there is a limit beyond 
which it is impossible for Massachu- 
setts manufacturers to go, and that 
this limit is reached. Some industries 
have already been driven out of the 
State, by labor legislation, and the 
weavers seem to appreciate that any 
further move will cause more to follow. 

The south is beginning to wake up to 
the importance of this point, and the 
operatives evidently appreciate the 
difference betweep them and their north- 
ern brethren in the number of hours at 
work. Under the heading of **Com- 
plaints against cotton factories.” Gov. 
Evans of South Carolina devotes a 
paragraph in his annual message to this 
subject. He says: 

“Various complaints have been made 
to me during the past year against cot- 
ton factories workiog their operatives 
longer than the time prescribed bystatute. 
In each case I have dispatched a special 
officer to investigate the facts and if 
warranted to arrest the party. The re- 
port has been that while the operatives 
are worked often longer than 11 hours a 
day, yet they did not exceed the 66 
hours a ‘veek prescribed in the act. I 
would recommend that the law be 
amended so as to require only 11 hours 
a day with no provision for working 
longer during the day for any purpose. 
This would make the law definite and 
clear and easy to enforce. This indus- 
try is becoming very powerful in our 
State, having more than doubled the 
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number of spindles in the past two 
years.” 

The legislature of 
passed resolutions last year, asking Con- 
gress toenact a law regulating the hours 
of labor throughout the United States. 
They were presented to the House of 
Representatives and referred to the 
committee on labor. At a recent meet- 
ing of this committee, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved. That the resoiutions of 
the Massachusetts legislature of March 
13, 1895, lie on the table and that Hon. 
W. E. Barrett be requested to solicit 
from the legislature of Massachusetts, a 
form of bill that will accomplish the 
objects embraced in the resolution when 
enacted into law, and be in compliance 
with the powers vested in Congress by 
the conatitution of the United States.” 


Massachusetts, 


How Germany is Enabled to Undersell 
American Manufacturers. 


FOREIGN rEXTILE 
rEXTILI 


TRIP)LTHROUGH 

A TRIPATHI 
CENTRES BY ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S STAFF. 


Continued.) 


In my trip through Germany I en- 
deavored to investigate practically the 
cause of German success in underselling 
American manufacturers. After much 
investigation, | am of the opinion that 
the true factors in this problem are 
cheapness of labor and determined and 
I will prove 
In Bel- 


cium, about three hours from Brussels, 
g , 


bare-faced undervaluation. 
my statements by a few facts. 


is located a large manufacturer of dress 
goods. This concern does worsted spin- 
ning and weaving. 
represented in New York for, at least, 


They have been 


the last 50 years, by a certain commis- 
sion house. So far as I could find out 
this mill never offers worsted yarns for 
sale in the European markets, but by 
invoicing worsted yarn to the American 
commission house at cost, they are en- 
abled to reach the 30 per cent. duty, 
and thus sell a very fine Australian 
yarn at an extremely low price. The 


profit in this instance is made after the 
yarn arrives in America, as by this 
method they are enabled to unfairly 
undersell, not only domestic spinners, 
but individual importers as well. 

The old adage that «truth is stronger 
than fiction” may be well illustrated by 
the remarkable career of a large manu- 
facturer in Saxony. This concern pro- 
duces dress goods and has a direct 
branch in New York city. During the 
last few years the products of this par- 
ticular establishment have been ad- 
vanced by the customs to enormous 
extent of 1,000 marks, and the advance 
has been paid. But the very strange 
fact remains that these very accommo- 
dating New York custom officials, in 
undervalua- 
tions, have only marked up values to the 
under side of the penalty mark and 


never beyond it. 


appraising these various 


[An advance of ten per cent. carries 
the additional or penal duty of two per 
cent. for every one per cent. of advance 
in appraisal. An undervaluation equal 
to 40 per cent. carries forfeiture of goods 
as presumptive evidence of fraud.—Ep.} 

What | 
foreign manufacturer is allowed to un- 


want to know is, why a 
dervalue dress goods to this enormous 
extent, without the custom officials put- 
ting a stop to it, by imposing an ap- 
praisment which will carry with it the 
This 


very 


heavy fine provided for by law? 
question of undervaluation is a 
tender one with the average commission 
representative now in Europe. 

Possibly another instance of under- 
valuation will not be Cot- 
under- 


The West has been 


amiss. 


ton hosiery was very much 
valued last year. 
flooded with hosiery at a very low price 
and by one concern. American manu- 


facturers and honest importers have 
been met with these very cheap goods. 
Buyers informed the American manufac- 
turer and honest importer, that unless 
they could sell as cheaply as this one 
foreign concern, they need not attempt 


sales. Samples of the cheap hosiery 
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were submitted by the authorities to 
experts for value, and it was found and 
droved that these stockings were in- 
voiced at 36 cents per dozen cheaper 
than the lowest estimate. The govern- 
ment on this imposed the full penalty, 
and thus the undervaluation is stopped. 
At this time I understand that the 
government requires that all hosiery 
shall be invoiced at least 8 per cent. 
above the cost of manufacturing. 

It is a strange fact that in Europe 
manufacturers are not required to swear 
to the values of invoices. As a remedy 
for undervaluations, it has been sug- 
gested that the government insist upon 
having these Europeans take oath ,to the 
value of all merchandise sold in the 
United States as the penalty for perjury 
in Germany is especially severe. In 
England all invoices are sworn to. 
Most of the undervaluation is being 
done by the American commission 
houses and those foreigners who have 
branch establishments in America 
Some of the honest German manufac- 
turers have tried selling direct to 
reputable American firms. The experi- 
ment has not met with success, as it 
was found that the German manufac- 
turer doing an honest business could 
not compete with the commission house 
doing the trade on the commission house 
plan. Itis claimed by certain German 
firms that their present system of under- 
valuation was forced upon them by the 
manufacturers of France and Saxony, 
and in order to hold the trade they have 
done likewise. We might observe that 
two wrongs cannot make a right and 
that French undervaluation might also 
be profitably looked after. 

Notwithstanding what the German 
manufacturers say on this point, my idea 
is that the commission house ts responsible 
for the trouble. They send _ their 
bright young men abroad with the 
styles required and the price at which 
the goods must be gotten up. To meet 
these prices and thus sell in America, 
the German manufacturer undervalues. 
I believe that the New York custom 


house is responsible for many of the 
fraudulent practices. The old estab- 
lished commission merchant has always 
the inside tracks and a pull. The new 
importer is not tolerated. 

I would say to the New York custom 
house, keep your eyes especially on 
those importers who have direct branches 
in New York, but who manufacture the 
cloths themselves in Europe. Consuls 
are all working for American interests 
as far as I have seen, but in many 
instances are not backed up by the 
treasury officials at Washington. 
It isa common occurrence for the consul, 
if he is posted on the commodity submit- 
ted for declaration, to insist on its being 
marked to its proper value. 

The other factor I would deal with is 
wage question and the condition of 
European labor. In France and Ger- 
many the operatives work 66 hours, and 
the weavers of dress goods, running 
two or three looms, earn 48 cents per 
day. On coatings the wages for weay- 
ing by piece is $7 per week at the high- 
est. In France I find on further inves- 
tigation, that some mills pay on an ay- 
erage of from $3 to $4 per week for 
weaving —plain dress goods, ($2.50; 
fancy, $3.00; coatings, $3.50 to $4.00. 

An eye witness declares that he has 
seen the work people of Roubaix, in the 
depth of winter, barefooted, and with 
scarcely covering for their heads or 
backs to keep off the cold. The ques- 
tion for the American people to decide 
is whether they are realy to compete 
with people whose wages are 48 cents 
per day, and whose condition is such as 
I have deseribed, or whether they will 
have protection which will enable them 
to earn a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work? If the American manufacturer 
must compete with European nations, 
he must have European conditions. 

Prices are to be firmly maintained. 
Wool in Australia is so much higher 
than that which is owned in Europe, it 
would be folly for European manufac- 
turers to hope for lower prices. The 
worsted spinning mills are all busy, 
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and have more work than they can at- 
tend to. The real cause of this great 
activity among the worsted mills is to 
be found in the change of style for dress 
goods. For years only wool spun carded 
yarn has been used ; but the dress goods 
are now calling for worsted yarn almost 
entirely, and consequently the spinners 
are all doing well. ‘They have not paid 
dividends for some years; now the tide 
has turned, and they have made large 
profits. Some mills have paid ten per 
cent. on their capital stock, which is con- 
sidered a high mark in Europe. The 
domestic manufacturers must look out 
this turn in undervaluation. 


American and Egyptian Cotton Trade. 


The Department of State has recently 
received from Frederick C. Penfield, 
United States agent and consul general 
at Cairo, Egypt, a report on the cotton 
trade of that country. He is an enthu- 
siastic believer in the possibilities of 
raising long stapled cotton in certain 
sections of the Southern states, and 
makes some pertinent suggestions along 
that line. In addition to the statistics 
of production, we condense that portion 
of the report specially relating to the 
introduction of Egyptian cotton. 

«‘The United States,” says the consul, 
‘‘buy more and more long fibered Egyp- 
tian cotton each year, and there is no 
foretelling to what extent the trade may 
grow, with a revival of manufacturing 
and the finding of new uses for it. Ten 
years ago the shipment to America was 
only 3,815 bales, while for the current 
twelve months, beginning September 
Ist, 1895, a reasonable estimate is that 
50.000 bales will be sent to the United 
States, valued at $3,750,000. It must 
be borne in mind that an Egyptian bale 
weighs 750 pounds, half as much more 
as the American Standard, showing that 
the predicted shipment will be equal to 
75,000 American bales. 

«The statistical history of the rise of 
cotton culture in Egypt, and the mar- 
velous increase in America’s consump- 
tion of the fibre, is told in the following 


table : 


COTTON TRADE 23 
Bales of 750 Shipped Equal bales 
Season lbs. raised to te Ss. of 500 Ibs. 
1885-86 406,000 3,815 5,722 
1886-87 417,000 4,700 7,050 
1887-88 411,000 5,972 8,688 
1883-49 389,000 8,430 12,645 
1889-90 427,168 10,470 15,235 
1890-91 538,003 23,790 35,685 
1891-92 612,025 27,739 41,608 
1892-93 680,085 42,475 63,712 
1893-94 631,000 33,606 46,409 
1894-95 639,582 44,554 66,831 
1895-96 *691,333 50,000 75,000 


* Estimated. 


‘American quotations regulate the 
price in Egypt, which, for high-grade 
cotton is usually two cents a pound in 
excess of the price for good American 
upland cotton. New York and New 
Orleans quotations are posted several 
times each day on Alexandrian bourse, 
and govern every transaction. 

‘It being so thoroughly demonstrated 
that cotton of the Egyptian type is a 
necessity, always to command a high 
price, I dislike,” says Mr. Penfield, «to 
think that our own country cannot pro- 
duce its equivalent, or that irrigated 
Nile soil contains any peculiarity of a 
fertilizing nature not to be found some- 
where in the South, or created there. 
Some of the bottom lands of the great 
Mississippi valley, and of the Brazos 
district in Texas, might offer analogous 
conditions, one would suppose, and be 
made to produce a fibre equal in qual- 
ity, if not in quantity. Old-time meth- 
ods of cultivation, and old-time staple, 
are not consistent with the progressive 
spirit of the new South surely. 

‘«That long fibred cotton is the staple 
of the future, is proved by the impor- 
tant value placed upon that of the Nile 
country by every manufacturing nation 
of the universe. The demand for it is 
growing with astonishing rapidity, and 
over-production is an unlikely con- 
tingent. 

“It would be logical, in buying test 
seed in Egypt, not to have the seller 
know it is going to America. Even 
Egyptians and Alexandrian brokers 
possess the instinct of self-preservation. 
As in the States, there are many kinds 
of cotton seed in Egypt, good, bad and 
indifferent. 

«If the Southern planters could pro- 
duce the same long staple, he would be 
better off than the peasant of Egypt, in 
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a monetary sense, with a crop half as 
large, acre for acre, probably. It is the 
staple he should work for, rather than 
the yield, intelligently and persistently, 
refusing to acknowledge defeat after 
two, or even three disappointments. Is 
not the prize worth working for? Am. 
erica will always lead the world as a 
producer of standard cotton, grown on 
common soil; but have we not some- 
where in our vast territory and varied 
climate a soil that can be utilized for 
growing the «gilt edge’ fibre that all the 
world wants and is willing to pay well 
for?” 

Mr. Penfield’s point on the quality of 
seed to be used is well taken, and per- 
haps a lack of care in this quarter has 
been one of the causes of failure in the 
past. Experiments have been made in 
different parts of the South with differ- 
ent varieties of Egyptian cotton by in- 
dividuals and government experiment 
stations, but the reports received do not 
indicate much success, except perhaps 
in southern Texas. It appears that as 
a rule the plants run to ‘‘weed,” the 
bolls often do not mature before frost, 
and if they do, are very difficult to pick 
on account of their size. Most of the 
samples forwarded to the department 
had the yellow color. The experiments 
in that section the coming season, will 
be continued under the direction of the 


Texas Experiment Station. 


Negro Labor injCotton Mills. 


This subject is periodically advocated 
by philanthropic people, who, appar- 
ently, do not fully apprehend the situa- 
tion in all its bearings. A cotton mill 
to succeed must first of all be conducted 
purely on a business basis, and all 
elements that make up cost of produc- 
tion should be on a competitive basis. 
A cotton mill started as a training 
school for a particular class of unskilled 
help, might be very well as a benevo- 
lent institution, but its projectors and 
stockholders should be fully prepared 
to stand the loss attending its early 
operation, and face the possibility of 


the failure of the experiment in the 
end. 

We have never heard it seriously 
proposed that any cotton mill located in 
the North should be operated by negro 
hands. It is for the Southern factories 
that this class of help is suggested. 
llowever much it may be deplored, the 
existence of race prejudice is a very 
vital fact in the Southern states, and no 
sane manufacturer would think for a 
moment of employing negro help in the 
manufacturing departments of his mill, 
along side of white persons. In the 
South, the two races are separated in 
all conditions that govern social and 
business life, so that any mill intending 
to make this experiment, must employ 
only negroes for every class of work. 

There has been for several years past 
an effort made to establish a mill on 
the latter plan, at Anniston, Ala. Of 
late, we have seen considerable talk 
about the matter in the Southern and 
Northern papers, and believe that the 
affair has progressed so far that plans 
and specifications are now being drawn 
by a Providence engineer, but as the 
necessary stock is not yet secured, we 
fancy that the project cannot be yet 
looked upon as assured. 

The difficulties that stand in the way 
are largely those which confront any 
untried business proposition, in which 
results can only be argued from gen- 
eral principles. These, unfortunately, 
are against the employment of negro 
labor for tedious and confining work. 
It is quite possible that the negro can 
be trained todo this work, but the train- 
ing will cost money, for not only must 
individual ignorance be enlightened, 
but racial characteristics be overcome, 
and business men fully appreciating the 
difficulties in the way, are likely to be 
loth in giving much financial support to 
such an undertaking, as a business 
proposition. It therefore seems likely 


to resolve itself into a benevolent pro- 


ject, and on that basis the experiment 


is well worth trying, and every well 
wisher of the race should give it cordial 
support. 
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The **‘Unique” Automatic Knitter. 

The accompanying illustration is. that 
of the “Unique” full automatic seamless 
hosiery knitter, which, although new to 
the market, has been in successful oper- 
ation for three years in two of the larg- 





1E “UNIQUE” AUTOMATI 


that 
ample opportunity has been had for a 


est factories in Connecticut, so 
thorough test of its work in mill prac- 
tice. 
and adapted it for knitting wool or me- 


The inventor especially designed 


KNITTER. 


rino half hose, and among the special 
points of merit claimed for it by the 
manufacturers, we enumerate the fol- 
lowing important ones : 

That it knit the most tender 
yarn, because the cams are so designed 


will 


as to bring the least pos- 
sible strain onthe yarn; 
that it is a strong, dura- 
ble, well built machine, 
at a medium cost, with 
no delicate parts to give 
trouble, and cause stop- 
page for repairs ; no cyl- 
inder to get out of order ; 
requires no weights ; has 
no sliding sinkers to wear 
out, and be replaced 
every few months; that 
it is simple in construc- 
tion, with few parts, 
inter- 
changeable; that it uses 


which are all 


needles all of one kind, 
which cost from $10 to 
$12 per thousand; that 
it will make any desired 
gauge of goods. 

Being simple in con- 
struction, an opererator 
of ordinary intelligence 
can run the machines, 
and a high grade of skill 
is not required, either 
for operating or to keep 
them in order. 

Another important 
point upon which special 
stress is laid is that if it 
is required to make the 
leg and foot of the stock- 
ing of one color, and the 
heel and toe of another 
color, it can be done on 
this 


it will change the yarns 


machine, and that 

automatically. The man- 

nufacturers believe that itis the only ma- 

chine that will do this, and they claim 

superiority over others on this class of 
work. 

The «‘Unique” makes a liberal sized 
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heel and toe, with a very close gore, 
which is a point the trade are after. 
The transfer device is simple and rapid, 
and extremely practical. We are in- 
formed that one operator can run four 
machines on 144 needle goods, and do 
her own topping. A half-inch belt is 
used for driving. The gauge can easily 
be changed, at a cost of ten cents per 
slot or needle. Plaited goods can be 
knit on it, either of two colors, of the 
same kind of yarn, or wool on one side 
and cotton on the other. 


Mr. James Taylor, 835 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, is the sole selling agent 
for the United States, and he now has 
the machine on exhibition at his show 
rooms. He informs us that it is fully 
protected by United States patents. 

Mr. Taylor also handles Stafford & 
Babcock’s ribbed underwear machine, 
for which he is sole selling agent. The 


THE BUSCH & LINN TRIMMER. 





WORLD 


Stafford machine is adapted for all 
classes of work usually made on this 
type, including ribbed underwear, 
sweaters, skirts, caps, jackets, jerseys, 
bathing suits, ete. 

Besides these important agencies, Mr. 
Taylor conducts probably the largest 
second hand knitting machinery business 
in the country. He has lately been 
obliged to acquire more floor space to 
show his machinery, and is now well 
equipped to meet any wants of the trade. 
As his warehouse is very conveniently 
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located, it will be easy for manufactur- 
ers to avail themselves of the invitation 
to look over his lines. 


A New Fabric Trimmer. 


The accompanying engraving illus- 
trates the improved Busch & Linn Fabric 
Trimmer, as attached to a Union Special 
Sewing Machine 
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This trimmer, though comparatively 
new, has been tested by a large number 
of the knitting trade, who, without ex- 
ception, we are told, have extended it 
The 


on a stand, which is fastened very sol- 


their endorsement. trimmer sets 
idly to the sewing machine, so as to 
enable one to remove the plate of the 
machine without disconnecting the trim- 
mer. It trims any distance from the 
needle, can be changed in a few seconds, 
and the claim is made for it that it cuts 
closer to the needle than any former 
trimmer. 

Busch & Linn are the inventors and 
manufacturers, and a note of inquiry to 
them, 120 North Seventh St., Philadel- 
phia, will secure their circular and full 
information. 


Is the Tariff Wholly Responsible? 


Treasurer William Whitman of the 
Arlington Mills brought out one point 
in his speech at the wool manufactur- 
ers’ banquet last month which is worthy 
He said: «I 
believe that right methods of manufac- 
distribution 


of special consideration. 


ture and are equally as 


important as any benefits the govern- 


men can give,” and the statement was 


received with applause. Further on he 
said that the present method of doing 
business, under which the manufacturers 
are at the mercy of every buyer who 
chooses to repudiate a contract, was 
what forced him to act as his own com- 
mission merchant. 

The changes in the tariff, with the 
complications they brought in, have 
undoubtedly been a great hindrance to 
the successful carrying on of the wool 
but 
treasurers and agents have overcome 


manufacturing business, shrewd 


most of the disadvantages. Some mills 
failed to secure their full share of 
orders and to make fair profits, even in 
more prosperous times. The tariff is 
responsible for enough business evils, 
but it is neither fair nor just to make it 
bear the blame of insufficient manage- 
ment. 
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The Proposed Department of Commerce. 


The National Board of Trade at its 


late session in Washington, adopted 
resolutions urging Congress to estab- 
lish a new department of the national 
government to the De- 
partment and Manufac- 


turers, the head of which 


be known as 
of Commerce 
should have 
The credit of 
originating this idea belongs to Hon. 


a place in the cabinet. 


Alden Speare, of Boston, and he is also 


one of its most enthusiastic and 


influ- 
Attention was called 
work of the British 


Board of Trade, under whose fostering 


ential advocates. 
to the excellent 
care the commerce of England has been 
developed, until it exceeds that of any 
other country in the world. 





— With a view to meet the wishes of 
persons who desire a cheaper apparatus 
than the double nozzle drosophore, or 
where a humidifier is required for small 
rooms, and where manufacturers do not 
need a humidifier giving so fine a spray 
of moisture in their lar- 
ger machine, the American Drosophore 


or the amount 


Co., Boston, are introducing their single 
nozzle drosophore. It is especially con- 
structed to meet the requirements men- 
tioned, and has distinetive features from 
The 


efliciency of the humidifier is guaranteed. 


all other single nozzle machines. 


For the new plant of tbe Warren 
Mfg. Co., Warren, R. I. the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. has re- 
ceived the order for 30,000 spindles and 
9000 


looms. This is a big order and 


one of the plums of the year. 


—The Woonsocket Reporter is author- 
ity for the statement that only 12 per 
the W oon- 
socket and Waterford were running at 


cent. of woolen looms in 


the opening of the year. And yet the 


woolen business was never better, ac- 


cording to a certain class of newspapers. 
























































































PERSONAL RECORD. 


Recent Changes. 


In order to give all the news in this line, it 
is brought down to the mere facts; the name 
of the man is given first, the position he is 
holding, and the mill he is now employed in, 
follow next, while the place where he was 
previously engaged is given last, ifthe in 
formation is at hand. 


J.M. Allred, eo Lauraglen Cot 
ton Mill, Shelbv, N. C.; formerly superin 
sonsens. _— Falls Cotton Mills, Granite 
Falls, 

WwW. L. aie superintendent, Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; formerly 
superinte ndent, cotton mill, Mariposa, 
N.C. 


Albert Hopkins, overseer spinning room of 
large cotton mill recently erected at Col 
umbia, 8. C.; formerly overseer spinning, 
Harris Mfg. Co., Phoenix, R. I. Was pre- 
sented with elegant gold watch chain. 

Albert H. Greene, overseer spinning, Woon 
socket, R. I.; formerly at Voluntown, Ct. 

Louis P. Sibley, New York office of the H. L. 
Welch Hosiery Co., from the Waterville, 
Ct., Office of same company. 

Daniel J. Sheehan, overseer carding, Cohoes, 

Y.; formerly overseer carding, Maple- 
ville Mill, Mapleville, R. I. 

John J. Cobb, overseer carding, Mapleville 
Mill, Mapleville, R. I.; formerly at Janes 
ville, Mass. 

8S. T. Bowers, overseer spinning, Atherton 
Cotton Mill, Charlotte, N.C.; formerly over 
seer spinning, D. Trainer ‘k Son, Chester, 
Pa. 

James O. Tague, Glenark Knitting Co., Woon 
socket, R.I.; formerly boss finisher, Sara 
nac Worsted Co., Providence, R. I. 

E. J. Barrett, overseer weaving, Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C.; formerly overseer fin 
ishing, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 8. C. 

T. M. Lomley, second hand card room, Col. 
umbia Cotton Mill, Columbia, 8. C.; for- 
merly in same position, Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Clifton, 8. C. 

Wm. E. Kern, Jr., bookkeeper, Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; formerly clerk 
at Potomska Mills, same city. 

Wm. J. Mowry, Cole, Senior & Co., Medway, 
Mass.; formerly bookkeeper, Harris P rivi- 
lege Mill, Woonsocket, 

E.ward Hill, Conant avant Co., Pawtucket, 
R.1.; formerly at River Point, R. I. 

W. J. Bowdoin, overseer dyeing, Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass,; formerly overseer 
dyeing, Pemberton Mills, same place. Pre 
sented with quartered oak desk, umbrella, 
gold pen. 

7. D. Hall, general manager, B. B. & R. 
Knight’s mill, Providence, R. I.; former iy 
superintendent, Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Adams, Mass. 

oe <e Mitchell, superintendent, Norwich, 

Ct.; formerly superintendent, Pi tsfield 
Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 

W.E. Tisdale, overseer, cotton mills, Aaek 
n-» 8. C.; for merly at Hope Mills, N. 

. P. Crompton, Sterling Cotton Mill, Prank. 
‘ian N. _ ena at cotton mills, 
Asheville, N. 

J. ety load overseer dyeing, Tremont 
& Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass.; formerly at 
Fall River, Mass. 


Albert D. Smith, bookkeeper, Springfield 


Knitting Co., Springfield, Mass.; for- 
merly assistant superintendent, Waterbury 
Buckle Co., Waterbury, Ct. 

Wm. W. Owens, Marion Cotton Mills, Marion, 
8S. C.; formerly superintendent, Monroe 
Cotton Mills, Monroe, N.C. 

H. W. Harman, Nicholson File Co., Provi 
dence, R. 1.; formerly with E. Jenckes Mtg. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Presented with hand 
some easy chair. 

James Keeleher, Scranton, Pa., formerly boss 
carder, Eagle Mill, L ittle Falls, , 

Stephen H. Thompson, John Lunn, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; formerly with East Lake Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Ernest H. Troth, traveling representative for 
John & James Dobson, Philadelphia; for 
merly with Richard Campion, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

J. Bassinett, West Fitchburg. Mass.; for 
merly with Putnam Woolen Mill, Putnam, 
Ct. 


William Living-tone, superintendent, print 
works, Passaic, N. J.; formerly machine 
printer, Merrimac Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

L. A. Ellenberg, overseer weaving, Brook 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; formerly 
overseer weaving, Derby Cotton Mills, 
Birmingham, Ct. 

The following men have accepted positions 
at the new Medway (Mass.) Woolen Mill; 
formerly with the Harris Privilege Mill, 
Woonsocket Matthew Gannon, overseer 
spinning; Wm. Owens, overseer carding; 
J. W. Platt, overseer finishing; Norden 
S'eins, overseer of dyeing, formerly with 
Taft & Weeden, Providence. 

James Shaw, boss carder, Parson’s Mill, Co 
hoes, N. Y.; formerly with Erie Mill, same 
place. 

J.J. Crawford, boss finisher, Hiehland Knit 
ting Co., Utiea, N. ; formerly traveling 
salesman with Travers Raveller Co. 

F. E. Olds, superintendent, cotton mill, Fort 
Mill, 8. C.; formerly of Jewett City, Ct 

James Sutcliffe, overseer knitting, Massasoit 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y.; tormerly with 
Crane & Wate rs’ mill, Worcester, Mass. 

John D, Eddy, overseer carding, Iron Works 
Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass.; formerly at 
Wampanoag Mill, Fall River, Mass. 

A. F. Knight, agent, Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Co,, Adams, Mass.; formerly with Amory 
Mfg. Co., Mancheste r, N. H. 

Daniel F. Mitchell, Hall Bros,, Norwich, Ct.; 
formerly superintendent, Endrick Woolen 
Mill, Great Barrington, Mass. 

George Wallace, overseer carding, J. William 
Lewis & Co., Chester, Pa.; formerly at No. 
2 Mill, Trainer, Pa. 

D. B. Rodman, Mountain Island Cotton Mills, 
Mountain Island, N. C.; formerly superin 
tendent, Yadkin Falls Cotton Mill, Mil 
ledgeville, N.C, 

R. L. Walker, superintendent, cotton mill, 
Laurens, 8. C.; formerly at Enoree, 8 ¢ 
On leav ing latte r place, was pre sented with 
chain and charm by the help. 

James A. Johnson, Bristol Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; formerly overseer carding, 
No. 2 Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass. Pre- 
sented with gold watch and chain on leav- 
ing the latter position. 

Robert Mercer, overseer dyeing, cone 
Woolen Co., Cobourg, Ont.; formerly with 
Hawthorn Mills, Carleton Place, Ont. 
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T. F. Cusick, overseer carding, Dundee 
Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J.; tormerly had 
the same position with Geneva Worsted 
Mills, Providence, R. I. 

E. 8. Rathbun, Southbridge, Mass.; tormerly 
superintendent, Ross Mill, E. Killingly, Ct. 

Wm. Cadzow, boss finisher, Yount Woolen 
Mills Co., Yountsville, Ind.; formerly of 
Stockton, Il. 

Joseph Denico, boss carder, O. T. Inman’s 
mill, Pascoag, R. I.; formerly held same 
position at Oak Valley, R. I. 

Robert Ney, loom fixer, Carolina Mills, Caro- 
lina, R. I.; formerly at Davisville, R. I. 

J. A. Johnson, overseer, Bristol Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass.; formerly at Fall River, 
Mass. 

F. P. Henderson, boss spinner, Newberry, 
8. C.; formerly at New Orleans, La. 

H. L. Clark, engineer, Savannah Cotton Mills, 
Savannab, Ga.; formerly at Webster. 

Thomas W. Keene, manager of large ma.- 
chine shop in Rhode Island; formerly 
second hand of the machine shop of the 
Merrimac Co., Lowell, Mass. 

C. Clark, superintendent, Mayo Cotton Mills, 
Mayodin, N. C.; formerly superintendent, 
Edna Cotton Mill, Reidsville, N.C. 

J. L. Rodgers, overseer weaving, cotton 
mills, Hartwell, Ga.; formerly loom fixer 
at Anderson, 8. C. 

John Cradock, second hand carding room, 
Carolina Mills, Carolina, R. I.; formerly ot 
Westerly, R. I. 

Mr. Sheafer, head mil] clerk at Lanett Mill, 
West Point, Ga.; formerly with Bemis & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Boyd, with his son, has gone into the 
hosiery business in Chester, Pa.; formerly 
overseer carding at mill of J. Wm. Lewis 
& Co., Chester, Pa. 

F. Hamilton, boss spinner, Maginnis Mill, 
New Orleans, La.; formerly at Newberry, 
S.C. 


Promotions. 


H. B. Herford, from head mill clerk at the 
Lanett Mill, West Point, Ga., to cashier of 
all three of the company’s mills, bleachery 
and dye works and railroad owned and 
operated by the Lanett Mill Co., West Point. 

George Schofield, superintendent and de- 
signer, American Mills, Rockville, Ct., bas 
been elected a member of the Board of Al 
dermen. 

Walter H. Jones, promoted to overseer of 
dyeing, Hockanum MI!ls, Rockville, Ct. Suc- 
ceeds his father, Wm. H. Jones. 

A. J. Metcalf, overseer finishing, Clifton 
Mfg. Co.. Cliften, 8S. C.; formerly second hand, 
Clifton Mill, Clifton, 8. C. 

F. L. Keney, Cannon Mtg. Co., Concord, N. 
C., will have charge of the new mill, when it 
is started up next month. 

J. M. Fowlkes, now second hand of the 
spinning department at Cannon Mfg. Co.’s 
mill, Concord, N. C,, will have full charge of 
that department, when Mr. Keney takes 
charge of the new mill. 

Archibald Houston, from second hand to 
everseer warping and beaming room, York 
Corporation, Saco, Me. 

Robert Oldread, from overseer of dressing 
room to overseer ot spooling room, York 
Corporation, Saco, Me. 

W. D. Twiss, pavmaster, Everett Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass.; promoted to superintend 
ent. 

F. E. Twiss, assistant paymaster, Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; promoted to pay 
master, 


Acceptances. 


Jobn L, Capron, assistant superintendent, 
new woolen mill, Medway, Mass. 


George Emery, boss carpenter, York Mil] 
Saco, Me. . 
G. B. Timanus, superintendent, Laurel C 
ton Mills, Laurel, Md, ‘ ‘ 

Chas. Jones, boss weaver, Hambur 
Columbus, Ga. , = 
George Kinnett, superintendent, 
mill, Douglasville, Ga. 
Tom Ham, overseer dyeing, Switt Mfg. Vo 
Columbus, Ga, ; és 


Robert Jones, superintendent, G 2 C 

ton Mill, Rock Hill, S. C, aba icieatiee 
B. A. Fryer, overseer, Par i 

need . agon Mill, Mo. 


cotton 


Capt. John Vivian, superintenden i 
side Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga. —e 


R. Fazackley, of St. Henri, bos . 
: , y, . Ss weave 
Coaticook, P. Q. . sic 
M. M. Hutt, overseer in 
‘ , ars grain departme 
carpet mil], Thompsonville, ¢ ona. cm 


James Shay, boss car _ 
; : 8 carder, Parson’ ; 
Cohoes, N. H. , n’s Mill, 


John Cobb, overseer c i 
J 7 f carding, Lege W 
Mill, Mapleville, R. I. os Sa 


Arthur Beckworth, engineer, Ki 
F 1 5 ’ Hy Kin : 
silk mill, Easthampton, Mass. ; ndhemees 


W. K. Sanborn, superintende } 
Cotton Mills, ¢ haxtotte. 8. C. wens, Cmeiaige 


Benjamin Wate p 
me on aterhouse, boss finisher, Ches. 
James Davis, overseer cardi 
i ’ : ng a 
ning, Beaumont Mill, Spartanburg ec 
Chas. Clipard, boss spinner, Enoree, 8S. C 
Wm. R. Booth, boss comber, White Wool 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. a ree 


Wm. R. Shanks, loom fixer, McF 
Mill, W. Conshohocken, Pa. » eeatenats 


spin 


George E. Sears, superintender f 
Woolen Mill, Bellingham, Mase. > Meetels 
Arthur Gouley, Hamilton, R. I,: 


: ; inspector 
ot cloth at Hon. Wm. Gregory’ j 
Wickford, R.I oe ne a 


J. M. Masson, superintender j 

Woolen Co., Vassalboro, Me. ay VeRmnete 
J.P. De ‘. Pow , , 

of P. Dean, N. Pownal Mfg. Co., N. Pownal, 


Mr. Stitt, boss dyer, Broad B 4 
; yer, ro » 
Co., Broad Brook, Ct. ok Woolen 
Maurice J. McGuire, 


Black > : 
loom fixer at Mystic. anes SOG 


Resignations. 


r. H. Jealous, superintendent 
Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 

H. P. Snyder, superintendent, s; c 
ting Mills, Little Falls, N.Y. tony Kait- 


Pomeroy 


Thomas Walsh, boss weaver, N -0oW 
Mtg. Co., N. Pownal, Vt. ve ee 
P. Rutlege, overseer carding, Dundee 


Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PR. -aieaee Gage, Cornwall Mfg. Co., Cornwall 
nt. . 

George I. Dickey, overseer car 

; a } arding an¢ 

spinning, Bigelow Carpet Co., Clinton a 

Wm. H. Jones, overseer dyei = 

' 8, : ng, Hoe 
iio Roonemeece y g, Hockanum 

Jobn Gasnette, overseer r i 

Gas e, : ring spinn 
Victoria Mills, Newburyport, Mase. at 

Peter Miller, overseer cardi 

: r, ing, Heb ) 
Co., Hebronville, Mass. . peared 
: — Edmonson, overseer weaving warp 
ing, drawing and dressing, Exeter ) f , 
Exeter, N. H F hae sini 
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Resignations,— Continued. 


Josiah 8S. Whitehouse, overseer dressing 
room, Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Thomas McVeigh, boss spinner, Danielson: 
ville, Ct. 

E. J. Loughran, superintendent, 
Knitting Co., Valatie, N. Y 

William Fowler, boss carder, Parson’s Mill, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

Alonzo Hasty, overseer weneene and beam 


Valatie 


ing, York Corporation, Saco, Me. 
W. M. Waterhouse, boss carpenter, York 
Mill, Saco, Me. 
N. Gambrill, superintendent, Laurel 


M. 
Cotton Mills, Laurel, Md. 
Superintendent Henderson and boss weav- 
er Jones, of the gingham plant of the High 
land Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., have re- 
signed. 


Presentations. 


John B. Morin, overseer weaving, B. B. & 
R. Knight’s Lippitt Mill, Phenix, R., I., pre- 
sented with gold watch, chain and charm. 

Wm. E. Austin, Elizabeth Mulls Co., E. 
Greenwich, R. 1.; beautiful marble top ma- 
hogany table. 

Jobn J. Gailey, foreman for M. Heminway 
& Sons Silk Co., Watertown, Ct., about to 
enter Bowdoin College medical School; pre- 
sented with a purse of nearly $50. 

Mr. Field, boss weaver at White Rock, R. I.; 
handsome bookcase and writing desk. 

Fred Hinkley, Franklin, N. H., Sulloway 
Mill finishing room, leaving to enter Tilton 
Seminary; presented with gold watch and 
chain. 

T. H. Jealous, superintendent, Pomeroy 
Mill, Pittsfield, Mass.; beautiful tea set, 

J.W Barkdall, assistant secretary, Cotton 
Exchange, New Orleans, La.; gold handled 
silk umbrella, suitably inscribed. 

Clarence A. Morrow, overseer finishing 
room, Carlton Woolen Co., Sangerville, Me.; 
valuablo silver tea service. 

Robert Hurst, an old employee of Canada 
Cotton Co., Cornwall, Ont.; a handsome 
purse of money by his former companions, 

Horace Andrews, on closing his services 
as boss carder with the N. Pownal Mfg. Co., 
N. Pownal, Vt., was presented with gold 
watch chain, pencil and pen. 

Albert Davis, second hand 
Franklin, N. H.; Morris chair. 

Alfred E, Adams, agent, Whitinsville Mills, 
Whitinsville, Mass., on 25th anniversary of 
his wedding, « plush rocker; Mrs. Adams, a 
mammouth wedding cake, by the ladies of 
the party. 


finishing, 


Marriages. 


John W. Crossland, Gregory Woolen Mills, 
Wickford, R.I., to Miss Nellie Baker, eldest 
daughter of J. Vaughan Baker. 

W. Brogdon, overseer at American Wor. 
sted Works, Woonsocket, R.I., to Miss Emma 
Scott. 

I. T. Prosser, boss weaver at Ray Mill, 
Franklin, Mass., to Miss Gertrude M, Hawk 
ins. 

E. A. Harkness, Nashville, Tenn., agent 
thread house Geo, A. Clarke & Bro., New 
York, and Miss Alberta A, Johnson, daugh 
ter of the late Wm. G. Johnson, of Mobile. 

John L. Pond, principal owner Franklin 
Woolen Mills, Franklin, Ky.,and Miss Hassie 
W. Bryan. 
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Wm. O’Brien, dyer, Broad Brook Woolen 
Co., Broad Brook, Ct.,and Miss Mamie Dowd. 

Artus Summey, Harden (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, und Miss King, of Maiden, N. C. 

Russell H, Sinith, foreman, pattern shop of 
Lowell Machine shop, Lowell, Mass., and 
Miss Lalia M. Kimball. 

David ©. Belding, of Belding 
mauufacturers, Cincinnati, and 
Strong, of Oil City, Pa. 

J. Carlton Marble, of the firm 
Marble & Sons, Coudersport, Pa., 
Ella Brine, of Roulette, Pa. 


Bros., silk 
Miss Jennie 


of C. J. 
and Miss 


Deaths. 


Carl F, A, Stuebing, superintendent, South 
Bend Woolen Co,, South Bend, Ind. He was 
favorably known throughcut the New Eng- 
land states as a successful manager, aud his 
employers lose a faithful and efficient work 
man, 

Charles Draper, 63, formerly a prominent 
woolen manufacturer of Canton, Mass. He 
was of English birth, and came to this coun 
try in 1846, locating first in Chelsea, Muss.,, 
and later in Canton, After varied experi 
ences in manufacturing, his two factories 
were burned in one night in 1886, and he then 
retired from business. At the time of his 
death he was conducting a hotel at Falmouth 
Heights. 


Edgar J. Spurling, 55, employee of the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. I 

William B. Durfee, 65, Swartsville,Col, He 


lived in Fall River till about six years ago, 
and was one of the prominent business men 
of that city. He learned the trade of ma 
chinist with Marvell & Davol, and was a 
practical manutacturer, being at one time 
superintendent of the Fall River Machine 
Co, 

Edwin W. Eaton, 60, treasurer Nonotuck 
Silk Wo., New York. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the employ of the Nonotuck Silk 
Co., ot Florence, Mass, and five years later, 
when the New York office was opened, he 
was chosen manager. In 1886 he was elected 
treasurer of the company, and held that po 
sition until his death. He was also president 
of the Florence Mfg Co. A widow and three 
sons survive him 

John V. Barker, 89, Pittsfield, Mass. He 
went to Pittsfield in 1830, and in 1832 he and 
his brother, Charles T., bought the Stearns 


Mill, and began the manufacturefof cloth 
Later, a third brother joined the concern, 


and the business gradually increased, until 


it became an important industry. He was 
also interested in other Berkshire institu 
tions, including bank and insurance com 
panies, In 1848, 1862 and 1867, he was a mem 
ber of the state legislature. 

Jobn R. Champlin, 59, thread manufac 
turer, Wellington, Conn. He was a staunch 


republican, with a very keen interest in po. 
litical matters. He represented Willington 
in the state legislature for one term, and 
was also a county commissioner of Tolland 
county during two terms. 

Thomas Clegg, 76, a successful manulac 
turer, Lawrence, Mass. He located in North 
Andover in 1841, and was engaged in the 
manufacture of woolen goods for several 
years, and then began the manufacture of 
reed harness in Lawrence. Purchasing the 
Arnold Mills in South Lawrence in 1876, he 
added the manutacture of leather board. 
He retired from active business some years 
ago. 

Edwin Lathrop, 68, Norwich, Conn. From 
1854 to 1880 he was a manufacturer of woolen 
goods in Hopeville, Conn., his brother being 
associated with him under the firm name of 
Lathrop Bros. He went to Norwich in 1880, 
and for a few years was traveling salesman 
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for the Sterling Dye Works. In 1887 he was 
appointed cashier of the Water Department, 
and with the exception of one year, held 
that position up to the time of his death 

Rowland A. Hazard, retired woolen manu 
fuc urer Newport, R. I. 

John Kennedy, 46, for 25 vears an employee 
of Otis Company, Ware, Mass., four-fifths of 
the time serving as foreman of the hosiery 
department. He was the inventor of the 
Otis gusset, on which the company now 
owns a patent. 

James Birch, 62, boss dyer of Oriental Print 
Works, Apponaug, Conn., in the 70's, and 
later he filled the same position in the Free 
man & Windsor Co. He was considered a 
valuable man by the company, and a share 
of the success of the Freeman & Windsor 
prints have been due to his skill. 

Lucius Moses, 65, vice-president of the 
Crown Mills Co., Syracuse, N. Y. He served 
a yearinthe army during the late war, re 
turning with the rank of captain. In busi 
ness life, besides his connection with woolen 
manufacturing, Mr. Moses was the secretary 
and manager of the Paragon Plaster Co., 
treasurer of the Syracuse Storage Battery 
Co., a member of the board of directors of 
the Syracuse Improvement Co., of the Syra 
cuse ‘Cycle Co., and of the Empire 'Cycle Co. 


William Dobson, 57, superintendent of the 
wool department of the Yantic Co., Norwich, 
Conn. He was of English birth, and had al 
ways taken avery active part in the church, 
ot which he was senior warden, and was 
identified with the fire and other organiza. 
tions of the village. 

Lemuel Pomeroy, 40, president of the 
Blackinton (Mass.) Woolen Co. for several 
years, and later agent of the company in New 
York City. 

Ambrose West, manufacturer of hosiery, 
Germantown, Pa. Accidently suffocated by 
gas, his wife losing her life at the same time. 


Jobn C, Lund, 75, Nashua, N. H. He wasfor 
ten years previons tothe war overseer in the 
Dwight Mills, Chicopee, Mass., and later on 
he accumulated considerable property in the 
manufacturing of cotton at Augusta, Ga. 
He was prominent in bnsiness affairs at 
Nashua, having been at one time president 
ot the Mechanicsville Savings Bank. 

Addison L, Clark, president of the Glaston 
bury (Conn.) Knitting Cu. He had evidently 
anticipated sudden death, and with charac 
teristic foresight bad closed up his affairs, 
that there might be no complication in set 
tling his estate, which amounted to from 
#200,000 to $250,000, 

Thomas H. Conway, 48, Somerville, Mass. 
After learning the trade of engraving in the 
Hamilton Print Works, Lowell, Mass., he be 
came a skilled artist in his line, draughting 
and engraving satinets, and Was the leading 
mechanical engraver in the country at one 
time. He came to Somerville in IS8l,and be 
came the leading engraver of the Middlesex 
Bleachery & Dye Works. About ten years 
ago he was stricken with paralysis, and has 
been an invalid ever since. 

David W. Perry, 76, Perryville, Mass. For 
many years Mr, Perry, in company with his 
brother William, was engaged in the manu 
facture of woolen yarns and hosiery in the 
mill now owned by his son, Lemuel D. Perry, 
which gave to the ple ace the familiar name 
of “The Stocking Mill.’ 

Rufus B. Kendrick, 73, for over 56 years a 
faithful employee of the York Mills, Saco, 
Me., the larger part of the time as second 
hand. 

W. Taylor, 75, formerly a woolen manufac 
turer at Harrison and East Poland, Me. 

Joseph McLean, 60, for many years mill 
carpenter at Amoskeag Mill, Manchester, 

Y. He. 


W. Dobson, boss wool sorter, Yantic, Conn, 

George Dawes, mechanical superintendent 
of the Paris wincey mills, Paris, Ont. 

Daniel Griffin, wool sorter for over 20 years 
for Edward Harris, Woonsocket, R. I. 


John Brundrett, 70, once overseer of weav 
ing at the Eagle Mill, Woonsocket, R.I., and 
later at Newton, Mass. 

J. H. Earle, 30, Flint, Mich. In early life he 
learned the business of mannfacturing 
woolen cloth, and in 1867 built a mill at 
Owosso, N. Y., which was burned just after 
being finished. Afterward he moved to 
Flint, working in the mills there, and at Fen- 
ton, until his strength failed. 

Thomas Fogg, -ngineer of the Beaver Dam 
(Wis.) Cotton Mil 

Daniel B. Rodman, 59, Glenrock, R. I. He 
was a soldier in the late war, and a woolen 
manufacturer, first in California for a short 
time, and afterward at Glenrock 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we shall undertake to an. 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil- 
ity, any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex- 
tile matters received from any regular sub- 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro- 
cesses, machinery, improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are espe- 
ci: lly invited, as well as any legitimate dis 
cussion on the views expressed. All in- 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, not for public ation, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


A Pointer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 27, 1896. 
Editor Teztile World: 


Beg to call your attention to enclosures, 
which speak for themselves. Enclosure A is 
a postal card which was sent to my mill up 
in this state. I 7? yened to be there when 
the card arrived, although we would not 
have shipped the goods in any event. | 
think most manufacturers would hesitate 
before sending any goods ordered in this 
way. 

I took the trouble to investigate the case, 
as far as I could,to find out who would order 
goods so recklessly. Enclosure B is the re 
port made by the man who looked it up for 
me. I shall be interested to know if other 
members of the trade have received similar 
orders, and what their experience has been. 

A. R. L. 


(Enclosure A. 


Il. M. FRANK, 44 North 4th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Should you have a men’s half 
hose on hand for delivery at % cents per 
dozen net, in bundles assorted shades, ship 
me at once two cases per R. R., and send 
me asample dozen per aa Make assort 
ment from 91-2 to 11. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. FRANK. 

Have you any seconds on hand? Can use 

a few cases. 

Enclosure B.) 
A. R. L., Esq.: 
Called at No. 44, and found “H, M. Frank” 
carded in door directory as Room 65, 8rd 
floor back. Same led me to a long, dark cor- 
ridor (very prison like) and dusty. On door 
65 was homemade sign reading ‘H. M. 
Frank.” Nothing more or less, except a 
patent letter box on door. 

As Ll was about to look over transom (for I 
could not get in), a boy came and opened up. 
This was at 4p. M. Boy proved to be the 
office boy, who informed me that Frank was 
out, and could not say when he would be in. 
The room.resembled, or rather would pass, 
fora sample room for various kinds of hos 
iery and underwear, ete. (odds and ends.) I 
asked boy how long Frank had been on deck 
there. He said l0 years. Could find no one 
else to vouch this. 
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I told boy I represented you in Philadel 
phia during your absence, and that owing to 
pressing business, attention was given natu 
rally to cash orders first. How much “time” 
would “Frank” want, and also how long can 
he wait for the goods? 

(Boy.) “Well, he don’t always get paid 
himself promptly, and he, of course, wants 
time himself. As to when you can ship 
goods, we'll take them any time, as soon as 
you can ship.” 

Atthis moment a man entered, who said 
he called to see Mr. Frank. Boy said, “Not 
in.” Man said, “Good-bye,” after leaving 
his card. I said good bye also, and chased 
out after him. Boy saw the game on my 
part, and tried tohangon tome. Ishook bim 
off, and tackled the man. I “got in with 
him,” and asked if he had a postal. 

We compared notes (he had a postal), and 
came to the conclusion that it would be wise 
to drop him. The last party I speak of (the 
man I followed) proved to be a commission 
man who represents a New York house, I 
attach his card. 

Summing up my whole investigation, 
would advise “cash in advance” from Frank. 

J.C. B. 


Cotton Waste. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 28, 1896. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will’you kindly furnish me with a list of 
the various cotton mills that make a spec 
jialty of waste. I want to make arrange 
ments to represent some good house on 
waste inthis market Would like the names 
of mills nearest this market. L. G 


[We would refer our correspondent to the 
July issue of the TEXTILE WORLD, containing 
directory of the Southern and Western 
mills.] 


Cutting Machinery. 


Jan. 26, 1396. 
Editor Textile World: 

I would like to inquire who manufactures 
machinery for cutting goods for shirt waists, 
underclothes, overalls, etc. Do not want 
them at once, but will probably be ready to 
purchase in the early spring. 

Yours very truly, 
& F. D. 

[Would refer our inquirer to Thomas Ken 
nedy, Cohoes, N. Y., and the Weyburn Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, I1).] 


Knit Cashmere Fabric. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly inform me who makes 
knitted cashmere fabric similar to sample 
enclosed? L. L. 
* [We have seen fabric which seems to be 
identical with that forwarded by you at the 
office of the Knitted Fabrics Co., Methuen, 
Mass., and understood from them that they 
made it. We have also seen samples made 
by the Way Mfg. Co, of Philadelphia, in cot. 
ton, which were about the same gauge. The 
sumple that you send measures 36 stitches to 
the inch. The fabric could made on a 
round spring bearded needle machine. You 
could probably get it dyed and finished in 
Philad+Iphia. John E,. Henepen, of Philadel 
phia, used to make such material, but we be- 
lieve he does not now.] 


be 
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Pump Valves. 


Editor Textile World: 


Will you please tell me the number of 
valves in a Blake pump; also in a Worthing- 
ton pump, and oblige, J.M.Jd. 


[We presume the water ends of the pump 
are meant. Blake pumps (single) have four 
valves, two suction and two discharge, and 
Worthington pumps (duplex) have eight 
valves, four suction and four discharge. 
Larger pumps of each type have more valves 
in proportion to their size.] 


Seamless Pockets. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Editor Textile World: 


There is some mill making a small seam, 
less bag, composed of double warp duck- 
which is used asa pocket. Will you kindly 
give me the address of the parties manutac- 
turing this article? 


(The firm you are looking after is the 
Safety Seamless Pocket Co., care Whittier 
Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass.] 


Which Way Should the Drum Travel? 


Editor Textile World: 

Does it make any difference which way the 
drum of an indicator travels when taking a 
card? F. D. B. 

|The indicator drum must always rotate to 
increase the tension on the drum spring dur. 
ing the outward (or in a vertical engine, 
downward) stroke of the engine, so that dur- 
ing the return stroke the motion of the drum 
is reversed, and therefore} keeps the card 
taut.] 





Why Some Manufacturers Succeed, 


It is a noticeable fact that even in the 
dullest 
manufacturers contrive to keep 


and hardest seasons certain 
their 
mills running, and at the same time get 
something more than a new dollar for 
an oldone. The Carpet and Upholstery 
Trades Review has the following solu- 
tion of the matter, and the telling point 
the second sentence is 
to of 


manufacturing as to those mentioned. 


made in as 


applicable other kinds textile 

‘‘During the ups and downs of bus- 
iness of the past three years it has been 
noticeable that some upholstery and 
drapery manufacturers have kept their 
plants running very steadily while 
others were and are still complaining 
The 


those who took methods to 


about hard times. former are 


force busi- 
ness, while the later went on in the old 


way and waited for a general revival.” 

















COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Cotton Production and Manulacture of 
the World. 


Alfred B 
Agri- 


From a report made by 
Shepperson to the committee on 
culture and Forestry of the United States 
Facts,” 
statements 


Senate, published in ‘*Cotton 


we quote some interesting 


as well as valuable figures for com- 
parison : 

‘«Cotton has been cultivated in China 
from very ancient times, but, with the 
exception of a small quantity exported 
to Japan, it is all consumed at home. 
It is grown in a small way by a great 
many people who grow other crops as 
well, but it is very rarely, if ever, made 
an exclusive crop, and no statistics are 
obtainable in reference to the quantity 
produced. Cotton furnishes the only 
clothing of the great majority of the 
Chinese population. Cotton clothing is 
worn at all seasons, and in winter it is 
usual to wear more clothes, or clothing 
padded with cotton. Based upon a 
conservative estimate of the per capita 
requirements of the population, and 
deducting therefrom the importations of 
cotton cloth and cotton yarns from this 
country, Europe and India, the conclu- 
sion is reached that the production of 
cotton in China and Korea, is equal to 
about 1,600,000 bales of 400 pounds 
net. 

‘In Persia, Turkey, and other parts 
of Asia, a limited quantity of cotton is 
produced. Cotton to an unknown ex- 


tent is also grown in various parts of 
Africa besides Egypt. but as the greater 
part is manufactured into cloth by the 
natives for home consumption, the 
quantity left for export is inconsiderable 

‘‘Mexico produces the equivalent of 


60,000 to 80,000 bales of 400 pounds 





net, but exports none of it, as the pre- 


duction is not suflicient for the con 
sumption of the country, and about 40,- 
000 bales are annually imported from 
the United States. 

“The quantity of cotton grown in 
Japan cannot be accurately ascertained, 
but it is probably equal to about 75,- 
The 
quality is very indifferent, the fibre be- 


000 bales of 400 pounds net. 


ing very short and coarse. It is even 


inferior to the Chinese cotton, which, 
in turn, is much inferior to that of 
India. Itcan only be used for very 
common cloth, and for mixing with 


Indian, Chinese and American cottons, 
which are imported for the Japanese 
cotton mills. The cultivation does not 
seem to be increasing in Japan, and 
there is no reason why it should. 

The 


world in 


production of cotton in the 


1893, was approximately as 
follows, in bales of 400 pounds net: 

Bales. 
8,925,000 
3,000,000 
1,600,000 
200,000 
300,000 


United States 
India , 
China and Korea 
Turkey and Persia 
Asiatic Russia 


Egypt : : a 1,220 000 
Atrica, except Egypt 125,000 
Brazil : ; ‘ 300,000 
Peru and West Indies 30,000 
Japan ‘ ; ; 100,000 
Mexico £0,000 
Greece 10,000 
Total 15 870,000 


‘It will be seen that at present over 
55 per cent. of the world’s production 
of cotton is grown in the United States. 

‘The supremacy in cotton cultivation 
which this country early attained, and 
has continuously held, is due in part 
to the of its 
farmers, but chiefly to its possession in 


energy and intelligence 


a greater degree than any other coun- 
try of the proper combination of soil, 


temperature and humidity necessary 


for the suecessful cultivation of the 
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plant. These natural advantages, will, 
in my opinion, enable the United States 
in the future, as in the past, to success- 
fully compete with the cheaper labor 
and cheaper land of some other cotton 
growing countries. It does not seem 
that the control of this great staple can 
be taken from us, and the avoidance of 
overproduction in this country should 
enable our cotton growers to control 
the price as fully as they control the 
supply. 

‘The estimated average weekly con- 
sumption (in bales of 400 pounds) for 


the previous season, is given as follows: 











Great Conti United 

Britain. nent. States. Total. 
1887-88 73,860 73,000 49,800 196,660 
1888-89 72,500 78 250 52,050 202,800 
1889-90 77,570 82,500 52.600 212,670 
1890-91 81,340 87,270 54,100 222,710 
1891-92 76,480 37,000 58,440 221,920 
1892 93 68,900 88,000 58,212 215,112 
1893-94 77,700 92,000 55,000 224,700 


‘The following figures will show the 
difference in the number of spindles in 
this country and abroad, as well as the 
comparative growth in each section of 


the world: 


Great Totalin United Total, 
Britain. Europe. States. Europe 
and U.S. 


1888 43,000,000 67,385,000 13,550,000 80,935,000 
1889 43,500,000 68,335,000 14,060,000 82,305 
1390 43,750,000 69,210,000 14,405,000 83 61! 
1891 44,750,000 70,785,000 14,640,000 85 
1892 45,359,000 71,755,000 15,200,000 8€,9% 
1893 45,270,000 72,120,000 15,550,000 87,670,000 
1894 45,190,000 72,540,000 15,700,000 58,240,000 









«*As so much has been said lately re- 
garding the increase of mills in India, 
we give the actual figures regarding 
the cotton mills in that country, taken 
from the annual reports of ‘Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association,’ for the year 
ending June 30. 





No. No. No. 
mills. spindles. looms, 
13861 338,000 
1-74 593,000 
1883 67 1,790,000 15,378 
1885 87 2,146,000 
1887 108 2,421,000 
1888 1l4 
1889 124 
1890 137 
1891 134 
1892 139 
1893 141 
1894 142 3,650,000 
1895 148 3,810,000 





‘That the comparative growth be- 
tween the estimated number of working 
spindles in the Northern and Southern 
States can be readily seen, we give the 
figures for alternate years since 1881. 








Northern Southern Total in 
States. Stutes. U.8. 

18? 10,625,600 750,000 
1883 11,800,000 860,000 
Ise5 12,250,000 1,125,000 
1887 12,200,000 1,200 000 
1889 12,700,000 1,360,000 14,060,000 
1891 12,900,000 1,740,000 14,640,000 
1893 13,450,000 2,100,000 15,550 000 
1895 13,700,000 2,400,000 16,100,000 


The TEXTILE WORLD’s estimate of 
cotton spindles at close of 1895, based 
on our statistics, is 16,500,000, but Mr. 
Shepperson’s figures are estimates on 
Sept. Ist, and the difference is thus ac- 
counted for. 


Sample Making. 


HOW IT 18 DONE, AND HOW IT MIGHT BE 
DONE. 


In my twenty years of mill life, spent 
in almost as many mills, large and 
small, producing a great variety of 
goods, I have found but one in which 
sample making was reduced to a system ; 
quick, cheap, artistic—in all respects 
satisfactory. The system referred to is 
not applicable to the majority of mills, 
because it requires that samples be made 
on a large scale, and a proportionate 
stock of yarn kept on hand for samples 
alone. 

To enumerate the various methods of 
making samples, would take up too 
much valuable space and perhaps prove 
unprofitable reading. A favorite way in 
some districts is to lease the pattern on 
pegs, beam it on a toy beam, draw 
through toy harness, beam and harness 
fixed into position in a toy loom; then 
the man whose duty it is to attend to 
such matters, amuses himself with it for 
a day or so, and produces a sample about 
as big as a dish rag. 

A few years ago I was employed by 
an eastern firm, and a part of my duty 
was to make samples, though I had 
nothing to do it with but waste yarn— 
ends of warps. I got the colors I 
wanted, tied them up in a drawing-in 
frame, and had them handed in accord- 
ing to the pattern; then I had to stretch 
the yarn out in the beaming frame and 
work the headles and reed through it to 
open out every end. It was a tedious, 
back breaking job, for the yarn having 
no lease in it, was ‘‘fearfully and won- 
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derfully” crossed up and glued together 


with size. I was thoroughly disgusted 
with my work, because it was unsatis- 
factory both in regard to labor and cost, 
but my employer was very well pleased 
indeed, and to my astonishment paid me 
several compliments. When I found 
how the samples had formerly been 
made, I did not wonder at the compli- 
ments. Every warp in the place (col- 
ored) had the thread lease ends cut off; 
these were tied in the loom in place of 
others which were broken out to vary 
the pattern. It would take nearly a 
week, sometimes more, to get out a re- 
spectable range of samples by that 
method. 

While speaking of this firm, as it is 
probable that there may be others in the 
same fix, I might mention the condition 
in which I foand them, as it is one for 
which provision ought to be made. 
They had capital, but little experience. 
The only experienced man in the com- 
pany knew nothing apart from plain 
work; the market demanded something 
more artistic, and the goods could not 
be furnished, as, being a small mill, they 
could not afford to pay high wages for 
designing. 

What they wanted was a loom fixer, 
or beamer, who could get out samples. 
Man after man was engaged, and the 
firm not being experienced, they did not 
know whether the map suited or not, 
until weeks had passed. Another would 
come and leave in disgust at the ‘‘one 
horse” way in which he had to do his 
work. Valuable time lost, the season 
almost over, looms all stopped but about 
half a dozen, and they, too, would be 
forced to stop as soon as the warps were 
woven out. Yet all that was required to 
get orders enough to set every loom run- 
ning at « good profit, was to submit 
samples in duplicate of, or similar to, 
those submitted by the selling agents, 

Small mills cannot afford to havea 
designer who does nothing else. He 
must be « working man, with know- 
ledge of the principles of weaving. 
Sometimes a loom fixer can be had who 
understands designing, but cannot get 
out samples in an efficient way, that be- 
ing in the beamer’s line. Few beamers 


know anything about the principles of 
weaving, and fewer still are accustomed 
to making samples. Consequently the 
small employer of mill help (especially 
if he is inexperienced in the business, 
which is often the case) is often put to 
desperate straits to secure the necessary 
skill at the price he can afford to pay. 

If the small manufacturer could simply 
send his order, in the shape of a piece of 
cloth, or, specifications as to yarn, 
width, reed, ete., to a firm making a 
specialty of getting up samples, and 
depend on getting them as cheap, or 
cheaper, as quick, or quicker, and much 
better than he could do it himself, with 
full instructions how to work them ac- 
cording to the looms the customer had, 
he would be relieved of a great deal of 
worry and trouble, to say nothing of 
business or financial advantage. 

There are public designers in plenty, 
at least for Jacquard looms, but I bave 
never heard of public sample makers. 
I know a firm, however, that sometimes 
makes samples for outsiders, though 
they make them in the same ‘“‘one horse” 
expensive way that they make their 
own, and of course a profit will have to 
be added. 

Why is it that while every other 
branch of textile work is constantly pro- 
gressing, the old, unsatisfactory ways ot 
making samples remains practically the 
sameP 

Perhaps, because the necessary step in 
advance would be too bold and radical 
for most minds. 

Perhaps, because of the risk of in- 
vesting in a pioneer business. 

Perhaps, owing to a lack of ideas of 
combining the various elements that 
would be likely to give such a scheme 
success. 

Perhaps (but not likely), because it 
has never been thought of previously. 

Perhaps, because everybody is satisfied 
that sample making is, of necessity, a 
slow and expensive business, and that 
there is no hope of improvement. 

A stock company might be formed in 
such a way that the loss, even in case of 
failure, would be small to the individual, 
and, in case of success, the investment 
would be « good one, and the business 
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one that must naturally growth. Ore 
cities, no doubt, have their advantages, 
but knowing most about Philadelphia, 
I shall speak of itas a base of opera- 
tions. 

The city has yarn merchants who 
have, or could procure, any kind of yarn 
that such a company wanted, and in the 
hope of future trade and profit through 
the same, might be willing to take pay 
in stock shares for a start. The neces- 
sary amount of looms for weaving 
samples, say four or six, could perhaps 
be procured from makers on the same 
terms, and for the same reasons. A 
designing school is located there, turn- 
ing out skill in that branch. It also has 
a practical working dye house where 
dyeing could be done. 

Then, Philadelphia has a commodi- 
ous Bourse, where an office or deek room 
could be procured, and a place to exhibit 
samples to the ‘‘gathering clans” of 
trade, while the work shop could be any- 
where within easy reach, where rent is 
low and labor cheap. 

By some such combination, properly 
managed, it seems to me that success 
should result, provided that sufficient 
money is behind the venture t» tide it 
over the first difficulties that are insepar- 
able from a pioneer business. In the 
event of success, sample making could 
be reduced to an art, devoid of uncer- 
tainty, wasted labor, time and unneces- 
sary expense, and should prove a boon 
to small manafacturers, and a good 
many larger ones as well. If an indi- 
vidual or company should wish to en- 
gage in the business and pay spot cash 
for everything, the foregoing plan still 
holds good, minus the credit. 

** * 

There is another phase to this plan. 
If an individual or company should 
wish to engage in manufacturing on a 
large scale, without investing io any 
more mill machinery than is necessary 
for making samples, they could do so. 
They should have a list of firms having 
looms suited to the kind of work they 
want done. The same with the makers 
of warp:, filling, ete. ; some dyers make 
certain colors better or cheaper than 
others. All such data the manufacturer 
will have before him. There are always 
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plenty of idle looms in the country, the 
owners ot which would be only too glad 
to set running for such an individual 
or company, at a small profit per yard. 
Samples could be made, salesmen sent 
out, orders procured; then follows the 
distribution of work. 

Certain yarn makers produce special 
counts, the best for the money, the 
order for yarn goes there. Certain 
weavers have looms suited to special 
classes of work, and can produce it best 
for the money, the weaving goes there. 
Each owner of machinery who can turn 
out work in their respective branches in 
the most satisfactory way, gets that 
work to do. If times are hard, and 
orders cannot be procured unless at very 
small profits, a little shaving from each 
makes the manufacturer right and safe. 
Warpers, dyers, weavers, and others, 
will bear it in dull times rather than 
have their machinery idle, or perhaps 
lose the trade altogether. 

This article has lengthened out much 
beyond what I originally intended, and 
will just keep on lengthening unless I 
snap it off short. I fancy I am ina 
somewhat similar position to the man 
who experienced religion. He and his 
wife were going to have company for 
Sunday dinner, and as John had got 
converted, it was considered by his wife 
and self, that it would be the proper 
thing to say grace before the meal. 

The hour came, so did the company, 
and all sat around the table ready to do 
their duty. John got down on his 
knees with his elbows on the chair and 
his head in his hands, and started to 
pray; and he prayed, and prayed, and 
kept on praying, till the company began 
shifting about from ope knee to the 
other, the women coughing and the 
men blowing their nose. Finally, John’s 
wife, who was kneeling next him, gave 
him a dig in the ribs and said: “John! 
John! are ye never gony get done.” 
John stopped long enough to say 
‘‘Marier, I don’t know how to wind it 
up.” Marier, who, it would seem, was 
a woman of decisive character, said: 
“Say Amen, John, say Amen.” So 
John said Amen, and that settled it. 

I shall leave something to the intelli- 
gence of the reader, and close. rr. m. 
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Some Causes of Cop Waste Considered. 
For the Textile World. 


Now that the trend of Northern mills 
is towards a finer grade of cotton goods, 
the question of cop waste in the weave 
room is fast coming to the front. In 
mills making the coarser grades of 
goods, where the difference between the 
cost of cotton and the finished thread is 
small, this question of waste is not con- 
sidered of marked importance; but to 
mills making fine goods, where the labor 
cost is much greater than the cost of the 
raw material, it means quite 4 sum in a 
year’s run, if a proper system is adopted 
of attending to this matter, and thus re- 
ducing it to the lowest possible figure. 

The subject of the causes that tend to 
produce cop waste is one that will re- 
quire the best thought of mill men in 
the future. As competition becomes 
sharper, it is the dellar saved that will 
tell its own story. In the earlier pro- 
cesses there isa chance tocarry the strip- 
pings and waste back to the pickers to 
be worked over again. Not so, how- 
ever, with cop waste; after the twist 
has been put in by the mule, the cop is 
finished and waste, after this point is 
reached, means so much less cloth. 

Fig. 1 is a good illustration of one of 
the sources of annoyance to be met with 
in some mills. ‘‘Spinner’s nicks” are 
largely due to carelessness on the part 
of the spinner, by neglecting to ‘‘piece 
up” broken threads. If a thread is al- 
jowed to remain down for a short time, 
a ‘‘nick” will be found when the thread 
is pieced up, unless the tube is lifted in 
the proper position. This will be readily 
understood when it is remembered that 
the ‘‘build” of the cop is changing with 
every stretch of the mule. When such 
a cop, a8 is shown in Fig. 1, is put in 
the loom, it will usually fly off at the 
place where the ‘‘nick” has been formed. 

In a mule room where the stock used 
is hardly up to the standard, and the 
discipline is somewhat lax, there is liable 
to be trouble at this point. The taper 
of a cop may not seem of much impor- 
tance to some, yet if properly looked 
into, it will be found to make difference 
when it gets to the weave room. 


Fig. 2 shows a cop which is a trifle 
over one inch in diameter; the taper is 
1 1-2inches. To give the best results, 
this cop should have a taper of fully two 
inches. One grave mistake that will be 
found to exist in some mills is that of 
making too large a cop. The spinner 
may advocate it, since the larger the cop 
and the less stoppage of mules for ‘‘doff- 
ing,” the larger his}production; but if 
we follow these large cops to the weave 
rcom, we find them (especially on high 
speed looms) breaking and flying off the 
shuttles; producing so much more waste 
that the slight gain in the mule room 


NO. 1. NO. 2. NO. 3. 


does not compensate for the cost of extra 
waste. Such cops will not stand the 
concussion which the shuttle receives 
from the picker as it goes in the shuttle 
box. If large cops are to be run, then, 
in order to secure good results, the taper 
should be increased in a greater propor- 
tion than the diameter. 

The cop shown in Fig. 3 is one that 
would give little trouble. The size and 
wind are about right for the number 
60s, and the taper is fully 1 7-8 inches, 
while the diameter is less than one inch. 
The nose of the cop has been slightly 
disarranged by handling, but it was in 
good shape as it came from the mule. 
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Looking into the causes of cop waste 
in the weave room, it will be found in 
some cases that shuttle spindles are less 
at the base than the mule spindle; this 
causes the cop to slip up in the shuttle 
and break. The shuttle spindle should 
be of such a size that the cop will fit 
snug at the base of the spindle. 

Carelessness in shuttling filling is an- 
other cause of cop waste. The spindle 
is jammed in the side of the cop, and a 
‘“‘stabbed cop” is the result. A part of 
this finds its way in the waste box, and 
some weavers manage to make 1 1-4 lbs. 
of cop waste per loom in one week, and 
others, on the same goods, would not 
average one-eighth of that amount. 

High speed looms with short shuttle 
boxes will be found to make a large pro- 
portionate amount of cop waste. The 
long shuttle box meets with more favor, 
because it gives the fixer a better chance 
to check the speed of the shuttle as it 
enters the box; besides, it is not neces- 
sary to bind as hard on the shuttle to get 
the required result. After a lengthy ex- 
periment with the two kinds, the long 
box has been decided to be the best, as 
they give less trouble to the weaver and 
fixer, and considerably less waste, which 
is a good point in favor of the long 
shuttle box. 

One of the best ways to reduce cop 
waste to a low figure is to have a proper 
system of attending to this matter. It 
is an excellent plan to keep a daily record 
of the amount coming from each section, 
and make a proper examination of the 
way it is sent in. Some such method 
will always repay well for the time 
spent, and the amount of cop waste will 
gradually diminish, if the weavers know 
that a record is kept of the waste they 
make. 

Fall River Fifty Years Ago. 

Mr. J. E. Elsbree has been writing 
some reminiscences of Fall River half a 
century ago, which have appeared in 
the “Herald,” of that city. Speaking of 
the cotton industry, he says: 

“In manufacture 
comparatively a new pursuit, when the 
few business men of the village and 


1826 cotton was 
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vicinity embarked their whole fortunes 
in the venture. At this time, the manu- 
facturing districts of England were in 
great distress, the people were on the 
borders of insurrection, and the danger 
so imminent that the government moved 
large bodies of troops into the districts 
to overawe the disaffected people. 

“The pioneer cotton mills were the 
old *Yaller” Mill of 1813, the Troy Mill, 
1814, the Pocasset, 1882, and the Ana- 
wan, 1824, I believe. The old Pocasset 
was at the bridge now occupied by the 
Granite block, and nearly ‘the whole 
space between the bridge and Troy Mill, 
und Pleasant and Bedford Sts., was the 
Pocasset Mill pond, the skating rink of 
the village. 

‘*As late as 1830, the employees of the 
Pocasset Mill were called to the mill by 
the blowing of a tin horn. As a con- 
trast between the past and the present, 
in an editorial at this time in the Provi- 
dence Journal, the editor says: ‘I have 
frequently passed through Fall River 
when the village consisted of seven or 
eight houses, a saw mill, a grist mill, 
aud the old yellow factory.’ Below isa 
list of the number of employees of the 


manufacturing establishments of the 
village: 
Foreigners. Total 
Fall River Iron Works ° , 24 
Providence Furnace Co 4 14 
Anawan Mfy. Co -- 4 W 
TUG ** TREE” Meblhsced covcces 124 
Troy Calico Print Works....20 73 
Fall River Satinet Works 5 100 
Cotton Machine Co.......... - 21 
Fall River Print Works...... 8 20 
Pocasset Mfg. C« ooeeun 93 
D. & B. Anthony 8 
Croy C. & W. Mfg.Co...... 53 112 
D. & DD Buffinton...... 24 
42 703 


“Only 703 employed in all the manu- 
factories of the village, 42 of whom 
were foreigners. A smal] showing, but 
at this time Fall River had but 2000 in- 
habitants; New Bedford, 5,726; Provi- 
dence, 15,947; Boston, 58,277; New 
York, 167,081.” 

-Speaking of the rosy prospects for 
New 


‘‘Every mill 


the underwear trade in 1896, a 
York contemporary says: 
has been tuned up to a concert pitch, so 
as to meet the flood tide of prosperity.” 
We eatch the idea, but the metaphor 


seems badly tangled. 
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Cotton Carding. 


For the Textile World, 


The card being thoroughly ground 
and set, it is ready to receive the cotton 
which is put on in the form of a roll or 
lap, which unwinds slowly and passes 
under the feed roller in a thin 
varying in thickness according to the 
quality of cotton used and the counts 
into which it spun. The 
weight of one yard of lap varies from 
8 ounces for Sea Island, to 16 ounces for 
Texas and Orleans cotton. Then fol- 
lows the attenuation of the sheet of 
cotton which is called the 
This is produced by the different veloci- 
ties of the feed has the 
slowest surface speed) and the licker-in, 
cylinder, dofter and the calender rollers. 


sheet 


has to be 


draught. 


roller (which 


To obtain the speed of the cylinder 
from which the other parts of the card 
get their motion, so as to calculate the 
various speeds, multiply the speed of 
the driving shaft by the diameter of the 
pulley on driving sbaft, and divide by 
the diameter of the pulley on cylinder 
shaft. 

300 turns per minute of driving shaft. 

11 inches diameter of pulley on driving 
shaft. 

20 inches diameter of pulley on cylinder 
shaft. 

300 11—=8300—20—=165 turns of cylin- 
der per minute. 


To find the surface speed of cylinder 
165 turns of cylinder perjminute, 
50 inches diameter of cylinder. 
157.08 inches circumference of cylinder. 
157.08 X 165 = 25,918 inches — 12 = 2159 
feet 10 inches, surface speed of cyl- 
inder per minute. 


The licker-in is belted to the cylinder, 
being driven by an 18-inch pulley on 
cylinder, and having an 8 inch pulley on 
end of licker-in. To find how many revo- 
lutions the licker-in makes in a minute: 
165 18—8—371 revolutions of licker-in 

per minute. 
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To find the surface speed of licker-in. 
371 revolutions of licker-in per minute. 
94 inches diameter_of licker-in. 

29.84 inches circumference of lickerein. 

29.84 371—11,070 inches—12—922 feet, 
6 inches, surface speed of licker-in 
per minute. 


The doffer is driven from a 3 1-2 inch 
pulley on the other end of licker-in, 
through an 18-inch pulley and a barrow 
cear (which is changeable), call the 
barrow gear 24 for illustration, and an 
180 gear keyed on the doffer shaft. 

371 revolutions of licker-in per minute. 

34-inch pulley on licker-in 

18-inch pulley on stud. 

24 barrow gear on stud with 18-inch 
pulley. 

180 gear on end of doffer 

What is the speed of the doffer? 
8713.5 24—18 & 180—9.62 revolutions 


of doffer per minute. 


Whaut is the surface speed of dofferP 
24 inches diameter of doffer. 


5.39 inches circumference of doffer. 
9.62 revolutions of doffer. 

75.39 X9.62—725 inches~12—60 feet, 5 
inches, surface speed of doffer per 
minute. 


To find the speed of feed roller with 

12 feed gear. 

9.62 revolutions of doffer per minute. 

41 wear on end of doffer. 

40 gear on side shaft. 

12 feed gear. 

120 gear on end of feed roller. 

2,°, diameter ofjfeed roller. 

6.86 circumference of feed roller. 

9.62 41 12 ~— 40 120=.98 revolutions 
of feed roller per minute. 

.98 X6.86—6.72 inches of lap turned in 
one minute. 


To find the speed of front calender 
rollers in coiler. 
9.62 revolutions of doffer per minute. 
180 gear on end of doffer. 
29 gear on end of big calender roller. 
32 gear on other end of big calender 

roller in coiler. 

14 gear on upright shaft. 
18 gear on top upright shaft. 
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18 gear on end of small calender roller 
in coiler. 

145 inches diameter smal] calender roller 
in coiler. 

6.08 inches circumference small calen- 
der roller in coiler. 

9.62 180K 32 18 —29 x 14 18= 136.48 
revolutions of small calender roller 
per minute. 

136.48 6.08829 inches turned out per 
minute. 


To find the production of card for 
week of 56 hours. 
829 inches turned out in ene minute. 
829 x 60—=49,740 inches in one hour. 
19,740—36—1381 yards per hour. 

Multiply 1381, the yards turned out 
in an hour by the weight of one yard, 
which we will say is 45 grains, and that 
will give the grains produced per hour; 
thus: 1381 45—62,145 grains per hour, 
then divide by 7000, the number of 
grains in one pound that will give the 
pounds delivered in one hour; thus: 
62,145—7000=8.87 pounds per hour. 

Multiply 8.87 pounds per hour by the 
number of hours run, say 56-496 
po inds per week. 


To find the divicend and draught. 
The dividend for all calculations 
tained by leaving the change gear out 
and inserting a cipher in its place, then 
taking the gears alternately as drivers 
and drivens, putting the drivers on the 
top line and the drivens on the bottom 
line and multiplying the drivers to- 
gether, then multiply the drivens to- 
gether and divide the larger by the 
smaller. 

2.5, diameter of feed roller. 


is ob- 


120 gear on feed roller. 

12 feed gear, which is the change gear. 

11 gear on side shaft. 

10 gear on doffer. 

180 gear on other end of doffer. 

29 gear on big calender roller. 

32 gear on other end of calender roller 
in coiler. 

14 gear on upright shaft. 

18 gear on top upright shaft. 

18 gear on end of small calender roller 
in coiler. 
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5 inches diameter of small calender 
roller ib coiler. 

23.x0K 40 29x 14K 18 + 120 41 x 180 
«3218 14§=1545.59 dividend. 

If it is found to be necessary to use 
any other feed gear, the draft can at 
once be ascertained by dividing the feed 
gear into the dividend; thus: 1545.59 
12 feed gear—128.79 draft. In regard 
to the method in which the cotton is 
carded, suppose the fibres of cotton are 
1.50 inches long. The feed roller turns 
in 6.72 inches of Jap in one minate, how 
long will it be turning 1.50 inches? 
6.72 :1.50 ::60 seconds :13 seconds. 

The licker-in turns 9224 feet through 
the cotton in one minute. In 13 seconds, 
or while the length of one fibre is pres- 
ented to its surface, 200 feet of wire 
points wil) pass tbrough the fibres. 
The licker-in carries the fibres down 
and presents them to the cylinder, and 
the latter having the greatest surface 
speed takes the tibres off the licker in 
and carries them through a space of 
about .008 of an inch between the 
cylinder and flats, the points of the flats 
being set in the opposite direction to 
which the cylinder is traveling, thus 
enabling the flats to catch the short cot- 
ton and other impurities; 
straighten the fibres. 

The surface speed of the cylinder is 
2159 feet to 9224 feet of the licker-in. 

The fibres that remain on the cylin- 
der are carried forward to the doffer, 
upon which they are laid, the points of 
the wire on the doffer pointing opposite 
the points of the cylinder. The fibres 
pass around on the doffer to the comb 
which «isengages the fibres ready to go 
through the trumpet into the calender 
rollers where they are condensed into a 
sliver and pass up into the coiler to be 
wound into a can ready for the next 
process. 

The surface speed of the doffer is 60 
feet to 2159 feet of the cylinder. The 
speed of the doffer may be changed by 
altering the barrow gear; this also 
changes the speed of the feed and the 
delivering rollers, but does not alter the 
dratt. 
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A Wool Cleansing Problem Solved. 


For « long time, scientists and others, 
who have made woo! and the manufac- 
ture thereof a study, have been aware 
of the fact that the cleansing of the 
wool fibre by the use of hot soap or al- 
kaline solutions, was not only very im- 
perfectly accomplished, even with the 
best of known methods and appliances, 
but that the process was actually inju 
rious and oftentimes destructive to the 
At the 


pointed out by these students, 


fibre. same time it has been 


that if 
the wool fibre is first freed from its fatty 


and resinous impurities, by means of 


chemically inactive solvents, the sweaty 
matter which thereafter still clings to it 


(and which is a natural potash soap 


formed on the sheep's back) will not 


only dissolve in water, but will also ac 


usa detergent for any other impurity 


adhering to the fibre After the re- 
moval of the fatty and resinous matter 
with the proper solvent, a | that is re- 
quired is a simple rinsing in tepid water, 
which leaves the wool fibre in an abso 
lutely pure condition and in full posses- 
sion of its natural whiteness, brilliancy 
without having lost 


and softness, ny of 


its other valuable natural properties, 


nor suffered in condition, through the 


manipulation incidental to the ordinary 


process of wool scouring 


Within the last 


but more particularly 


twenty-five years, 


during the last 
two or three years, numerous 


different 


ittem pts 


have been made in countries, 


to cleanse wool on a commercial 


Scale, 


with volatile solvents, but so far as 
have all 


can learn they proved to be 


failures in practical and commercia 


lines. This has been probably due to 
the fact that the mechanical and econo 
mic problems involved, the nature of 
the material operated upon, as well as 


of the solvents used, were but indiffer- 


ently understood by the originators 


the new methods, and that their lack 


knowledge about any one of the eleme 
thes 


involved, has made all proces 


either impracticable, unprofitabl 


exceedingly dangerous Some of 


later processes put before the 


failed 


bona-fide industrial processes and wert 


pul li 


have because they never wer 


merely used as decoys in sundry a 


‘ 


to unload upon the public, invei 
from which fabulous profits wer 
derived, but which in reality rad 
heen in practical operation, nor 


1 


oO be industrially and ‘ommel 

sound 
lhe 

Mass 


est textile establishments in 


Mills, of Lawrence, 


are to-dav one of the 


Arlington 
ver\ iry 
this 

try their phenomenal growth 


very few years, is the result 


worldwide reputation establis 

through the excellence of their products 
uid their splendid plants at Lawrence 
Methuen, Mass., are 


ind lasting monuments ¢ 


vnd at eloquen 


ommemorating 
the ability, energy and progressiveness 
of their management 


corporation 


I 


It is to this enterprising 
that be longs the credit of beine th first 


not only in this country, but in 


world, to have carried té & successfu 


issue, the degreasing of wool wit 


volatile solvents upon a commercial 


scale The extensive plant wh ech they 


have erected for the purpose, is 


lox ited 


at a safe distance from their main mills 


It is a vem of neatness and « ompactness, 


ind every precaution that human in 


venuity could devise has been taken to 


make the process safe and healthfu 


The building, which is a wood frame 


iron covered, sits in a copper tank of 


suflicient depth to hold all of the man 
jhousands of gallons of naptha carried 
reservoirs, should the 


in the latter be 
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come accidentally discharged, thus in- 
suring against the escape of any naptha 
in the sewers, streams or = adjoinin 
premises All the pipes, tanks, diges 
ters, stills, ete., are eleetrica y con- 
nected with this copper tank, and so 
are every one of the iron plates which 


cover the whole building; the coppe1 


tank is in turn electrically connected 
with the adjoining I er ane I road 
tracks, so that the whole structure ind 
its contents § ar perfectly l@htnir 


proof. 


A large gas holder outside of the 


building is filled with an inert gas, o 
vas Which does not form an « 

mixture with naptha vapors or W th at 
mospheric air, wl does not support 
combustion, but on the contr has the 
property of extinguis fire } u 
is compressed and used as the motiv 
power to move thi iptha through the 
digesters, tanks, el ,no li pura eling 
pumped whateve 3 gas is also 
used as an atmosphere in whi to rr 
on the degreasing operatic ind to ré 
place in the naptha 1 ny liquid be 
ing withdrawn theref: so that at 
times the haptha is prot ed in at 
mosphere of a fire « uishing gas 
When the gas has done s work 
when it is driven out of the digesters 
tanks, ete., by inc ng naptha, it is 
automatically retur ed to the gas holder 
(to be re-used ) rv W or a tt ip tank, 
which acts as a wate $ and satety 


valve between the system and the gas 


holder. ‘This met a esides insu y 
against the possibilities of an ex ic 

prevents the loss or escape of ¢ is OF 
naptha vapors into the itmospnere. \] 
though many thousands of gallons of 


naptha are in motion all the time, there 
is not the slightest smell indi iting its 
presence upon the premises, the de 
creasing operation being carried on in 


a closed circuit and under seal and 


everything being absolutely tight All 
of the solvent used in the operation is 
recovered. 

After the wool has been devr« ased, it 


emerges from the digesters in a dry 
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condition and without the vestige of a 
smell of naptha. It is then rinsed in 
tepid water only, in the ordinary woo] 
washing machines, and comes out abso 
lutely clean and sweet, brilliantly white 
and in an absolutely perfect workabl 
condition Our space will not admit of 
describing the process in detail, but this 
is very fully set forth in United States 
Patents Nos. 545,899 and 545,900, 

ed to Emile Maertens, of Provi 
cle e, R. -L., September 10th, 1895 


Mi Maertens has een actively ideuti- 


fied with the woolen industries of this 
country for a quarter of a century, and 
being an expert mechanic, as well as a 
wood chemist, was eminently fitted for 
the solute of this very complex 


| the different departments of thi 
Arlington, Mills, they speak most en 
thusiastically of the superior working 
jualities of the «*new process” wool, and 
ere is no doubt that the vearly savings 
to this corporation from this investment, 
will p the latter many times ove 
Weunderstand that a creat gain is made 
ie we iv) t of clean fibre obtained 1) 
process over the old; that the 
oilage is reduced to a minimum, and 
hat the finished products are superior in 
strength and softness The 

se of soap and alkali being dispensed 
with, saves an enormous sum of money, 
und as the wool-fat being extracted 
from the fibre is, after being refined, 
used as a lubricant for the wool, in 
place of olive oil, this also effects an- 
other great savine If we add to all 
the above the value of the by products, 
consisting of wool-fat and carbonate of 
potash, which the Arlington Mills are 
able to dispose of, and which will 
amount to several millions of pounds 
yearly, the net gain will be all the mor 
apparent It is safe to predict that this 
new solvent process will arouse great 
interest, and is likely to be adopted by 


all those eng 





iged in the woolen industry 
who wish to leave nothing undone 


which will tend to increase the financial 


success of their business 
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Woolen Spinning. 


For the Textile World. 


There are three kinds of roving with 
which the spinner has to contend. 1, 
roving made from inferior stock; 2, rov- 
ing which has been cut or otherwise af- 
fected by poor carding; 3, good roving. 
The first type of roving does not offer 
much of an opportunity for a discussion, 
for its being inferior is well known by 
every man in the mill. The stock from 
which it is carded is short, broken, and 
generally poor in all its features. The 
mill managers do not expect first-class 
yarns to be spun from it, and no fault is 
found with its irregularity of structure, 
lack of elasticity, and the elements that 
go to make a good, durable and efficient 
thread. But the second class of roving 
is most serious, When a manufacturer 
buys an expensive consignment of 
woolen stock, bas it 
picked, and put into good condition for 
carding, it is very disappointing to have 
it spoiled by poor carding or spinning. 

As carding and spinning go together, 
it is first necessary to refer briefly to the 
carding. Ordinarily the carder caleu- 
lates that the product of his cards will 
be drawn down about one-half on the 
mule, thus assisting yreatly in drawing 
out and reducing the sizes of lumps and 
general irregularities. 


well washed. 


There is no 
trouble in drawing good even roving, or 
roving which consists of fine, long 
wools, one-half, or even more; but the 
best mule fixer in the cannot 
adjust the drafting so finely as to make 


it possible to draw uneven roving, or 


business 


roving made from short staple more than 
a third, without keeping the spinner 
busy piecing up broken ends. 

The third class of roving includes that 
which is carded from good, even, fine 
and long staple, and a very substantial 
roving is made, even if the cards are not 
n perfect condition. The mule will also 
draw such roving a half, very readily, 
and all goes well. Therefore, so long as 
such roving is in hand the work goes on 
smoothly enough. 

Of the varied types of uneven roving 
delivered to the spinner, and which he 
must twist into yarn, the lumpy sorts 
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are the most troublesome. It is a well- 
known law in spinning that the lumps 
will take the twist only after the fine 
places between are twisted as hard as 
wire. This tends to increase the pro- 
portions of the lumps, and reduce the 
finer places still finer. Exactly why this 
law prevails may not have been very 
deeply investigated, however, and the 
accompanying drawings are given to 
illustrate. 

Sample A represents an unspun rov- 


ing of carded wool. Instead of having 
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an even surface, it is lumpy, owing, per- 
haps, to dull card wire, insufficient card- 
ing, the fancy, 
poorly prepared stock, ineffective rib- 
bing, and the like. 


improper setting of 
Such roving occurs 
at intervals in all mills. In drawing 
out this roving on the mule a law pre- 
vails that is very beneficial in one way, 
and detrimental in another. The roving 
receives a few turns per inch as the car- 
riage backs off. The drafting occurs at 
this stage, and as the tendency is for the 
twist to take effect between the lumps, it 
follows that the lumps are untouched by 
the twist, remaining soft and pliable, so 
that they are drawn out some, reduced 
in size, whereas the finer places between 
having been twisted, do not draw out 
any to speak of. Therefore, the spinner 
does much towards evenning the irregu- 
lar roving made by the carder. 
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Take a piece of uneven roving be- 
tween the fingers and twist it; at the 
same time draw it out about a half 
longer. The lumps or irregular places 
will be reduced from about the size of 
those shown in specimen A, to those ex- 
hibited in B, and the twist will be in 
between, as shown. The reason for this 
is shown in Dand Z. The larger in cir- 
cumference a body, the harder it is to 
revolve it. The lumps in the roving 
may be the size of Z, while the circum- 
ference of the fine places between is only 
that of D. The result is that all the fine 
)!.ces in the full stretch of roving must 
be twisted before much twist is put into 
the large places, each lump acting as a 
sort of a fixed lever for the length of fine 
roving adjoining. 

This law in spinning has been taken 
advantage of by inventors, who have 
devised a double ring doffer system, 
which delivers a regularly lumped rov- 
ing. The roving is twisted just enough 
to impart sufficient turns to the spaces 
between to make a thread capable of 
being woven like cut of thread desig- 
nated ©. Some unique patterns are 
woven with these threads run in between 
the check lines, as presented in the 
sample F. Of course varied effects are 
possible, for the yarns can be colored 
and woven as desired. 

The setting of the draft of a mule re- 
quires fine judgment. The rule usually 
held is that the longer and coarser the 
stock, the quicker the drawing should 
be. If the roving pulls out from be- 
tween the draft rolls during drawing, 
it is a sure sign that the draft is too 
slow. Put on a larger draft gear (back- 
ing-off gear), or let out on the upper 
steady rope and take up at the bottom. 
If the roving snaps off about half way 
between the draft roll and the tops of 
the spindles during drawing, it is an in- 
dication that the carriage is backing off 
too quickly, and the twist does not have 
a chance to take hold. Put on a smaller 
backing-off gear, or do the reverse to the 
steady ropes from above. If the mule 


makes spindle points, reduce the speed 
of the gear that pays out the roving, or 
increase the speed of the carriage. 
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Streaks in Blue Piece Dyes. 





For the Textile World. 


There seems to be a continual friction 
between the dyer and finisher, especially 
in those mills where piece dyes are 
made, and often not without cause on 
either one side or the other. 

Such a state of things, however, should 
not exist, as it is detrimental to the best 
interest of the mill. The dyer and the 
finisher would do well to put their 
heads together, and honestly try to over- 
come the difficulties which beset them, 
instead of quarreling, and thus making 
a bad matter worse. 

In most cases, pride seems to be at 
the bottom of the trouble. Neither of 
the overseers is willing, to take well- 
meant advice from the other, looking 
upon it as derogatory to his reputation. 
Each deems himself competent to man- 
age his own department, and any sug- 
gestion the other makes is looked upon 
as an interference. What does the 
finisher know about dyeing, or the dyer 
about finishing? 

There is little doubt but that nine- 
tenthe of all the unevenness in piece 
dyes is directly due to the finishing 
room, although the dyeing department 
may not be altogether blameless. When 
the goods come in proper shape to the 
dyer, he must indeed be a poor work- 
man if he fails to bring them out 
right. 

A large share of the trouble in these 
days seems to be on blues, for wherever 
one goes, the same trouble may be 
found. Where there is one mill making 
blue piece dyes without any friction, 
there are a dozen mills who are in a 
peck of trouble on account of this par- 
ticular color. A trip through the finish- 
ing room is the best way to discover in 
what manner it may be to blame for this 
special trouble. 

The fulling and scouring processes 
seem to be regarded as the proper places 
to look for cause, if anything is amiss 
with the goods, and perhaps, in many 
instances, good reason for such an opin- 
ion. The importance of proper fulling 
and scouring can by no means be under- 
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estimated, for unless this part of the 
work is performed as it should be, de 
fective goods are sure to result. As 
these two processes go hand in hand, 
great care must be taken in both; for no 
matter how thorough the scouring. if 
the fulling is not done properly, no 
amount of work in the washer will 
make them just right, and if the fulling 
is done in a proper manner, and the 
scouring is not thorough, the results 
will fall sho:t of what good work should 
be. 

When goods are fulled in the greuse, 
the scouring should never rise above the 
proportions of « rinsing process; but 
even then this must be done thoroughly 
to ensure success. Any soap remaining 
in the goods will prevent the color from 
taking even, and cloudy goods are sure 
to follow. Plenty of warm water and a 
good supply of cold water, however, 
should make it sn easy matter to over- 
come all difficulties here. On the other 
hand, if clouds make their appearance, 
it is by no means certain that the scour- 
ing is entirely to blame, for there is 


such a thiog as having the fulling soap 
of such a nature it is next to impossible 
to get it all out of the goods. 

Too heavy bodied fulling soap has 
caused more cloudy goods than poor 
scouring, but the latter usually has to 


take the blame for the trouble. The 
nature of the soap also has quite a bear- 
ing upon this point, as it ought to be 
well known to finishers that a tallow 
soap is the hardest thing imaginable to 
get out of goods, and, therefore, tallow 
soap ought not to be used except in 
connection with some other kind, such 
as palm oil. Tallow soap ought not to 
be used for fulling goods for piece dyes, 
and the less there is used of this kind of 
soap on other goods, the easier it will Le 
found to get them clean. 

Clouds are not the only things which 
trouble on piece dyes and more especially 
on blues, for there are also streaks to 
deal with which originate in the fulling 
and scouring, but usually are due to a 
different cause altogether. Those streaks 
which are due tu the fulling or scouring, 
however, can be easily traced, and by 
rolling the goods tightly after they come 


from the washer, they will always dis 
appear. 

The streaks referred to more especially 
at this time, are generally of a brownish 
hue and mustly run on the sides of the 
pieces. These are due to improper 
steaming of the goods or to improper 
cooling off. This trouble is usually 
found on low grade goods where shoddy 
and also flocks form a constituent part 
of the fabric. The common way of 
treating these goods, previous to the 
steaming, does not loosen much ot the 
dyestuff, but as soon as the steam is 
turned on, it begins to ioosen. To 
overcome this difficulty, a thorough 
steaming is required, and after that a 
generous supply of water, with power 
enough behind it to force it through the 
goods quick, and thus drive all this 
loosened dyestuff ahead of it and out of 
the goods. If the water is left on till the 
goods are cold and the water clears, 
there will be no streaks. 


Machinery for the Manufacture of Fi- 
broline Yarn. 
In the March and May 


yarn was described at length, the uses 


issues, this 
and cheapness of manufacture, and the 
following is a description of the special 
machinery required for its manufacture. 

Fibroline yarn is made from the noils 
produced in flax 


hemp and spinning 


works. ‘These have usually been re- 
garded as waste and can be bought for 
two cents a pound. When manufactured 
into ‘‘tibroline” yarn, they produce a 
thread which will become the rival of 
cotton in the manufacture of carpets. 

In the spinning of flax and hemp 
the material is kept wet, the inventor, 
in his process for spinning the noils, 
treats them the same as wool is treated, 
spinning them dry and using oil in the 
process. It was found that the ordi- 
nary appliances used in treating short 
wools were not sufficient, and they were 
adapted to the fibre to be manipulated. 
The processes have been patented and 
the following is the invention as de- 
scribed in the Letters Patent. 

Figs. 1, 2, 5 and 4 illustrate the in- 


vention, which relates to improvements 
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in apparatus for condensing fibrous 
materials, preparatory to spinning. 

In the Fig. 1 is an elevation of ap- 
paratus heretofore used for condensing 
fibrous material, and Fig. 2 is the plan 
of part of one of the tape cylinders. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are respectively side 
and front views of apparatus for con- 
densing material according to this in- 
vention. 

The perfect condensing or conversion 
of fibres into threads preparatory to 
spinning is of the greatest importance 
for the successful carrying out of the 


subsequent spinning operations. 


fey 2 





This condensing operation presents 
great difficulties, especially when deal- 
ing with very long fibres. Many at- 
tempts have been made to construct an 
apparatus that would effect a perfect 
division of the material after the same 
bad been properly prepared on the 
eard., 

One of the best apparatus hitherto 
used for this purpose is shown in Figs. 


1 and 2, in which the division of the 


web, 1, of fibrous material*coming from 
the doffer, 2, of the condensing ecard is 
effected by means of leather tapes, 3, 
which are placed crosswise on two cyl- 
inders, 4, driven in opposite directions. 
The web is drawn between the tapes, 3, 
and the cylinders, 4, and by the cross- 
ing of the tapes is divided into as many 
uniform ribbons as there are leather 
tapes. In order to produce this divi- 
sion of the web, the surface of each 
cylinder is composed of annular raised 
parts or projections, to carry the leather 
tapes, and with intermediate grooves, 
6, the raised parts or projectors and 


grooves being all of the 


Pig 7 same width, and corres- 
7 /f ponding with that of the 
/ 
/ tapes. 


{ The cylinders, 4, are so 
relatively arranged that 
the raised parts or projec- 
tions of the one are oppo- 
site the grooves of the 
other. Although this con- 
densing apparatus has been 
specially constructed for 
treating long fibres, it hag 

been found, owing to the 

great number of long 

fibres which some mater- 

; ials contain, it deos not 
°) produce an entirely perfect 
Be division of the web. It 
_ frequently happens that 
such long fibres extend 
across. several leather 


tapes, and so cause en- 


Oo- 


tanglement and frequent 
breakages of the rovings, 
with the result that the 
rovings, 14, produced therefrom unde) 
these circumstances are faulty, and 
offer great difficulties in spinning. 

To obviate this, and prodnce a more 
perfect division of the web, coming from 
the doffer of the 
(thereby rendering it possible to spin 


condensing card 


long fibres, or fibrous material contain- 
ing them, into fine counts), it is neces- 
sary to prov ide a condensing apparatus, 


of the kind referred to with a supple- 
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mentary dividing apparatus, as shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4. 

This supplementary dividing appara- 
tus comprises two hollow rollers, each 
formed or provided with a number of 
annular projections, 10, which must be 
perfectly smooth and free from sharp 
edges, and are made to correspond in 
position and approximately in shape 
with the grooves, 6, of the tape-cylin- 
ders, 4. For convenience of manufac- 
ture, | have shown the two rollers as 
made each of a number of tubular sec- 
tions, 7, each section (of which, how- 
ever, only one is shown), being about 
six inches in length, and secured upon 


a shaft, 8, by means of nuts, 9. 
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The annular projections, 10, are in- 
tended to work in the grooves of the 
tape-cylinders, 4, each of which cylin- 
ders is, therefore, provided with a di- 
viding-roller, having as many annular 
projections, LO, as there are grooves in 
the tape-cylinder. 

In order to render the supplementary 
dividing apparatus effective, and at the 
sume time avoiding any disarrangement 
of the web before the same enters th 
rubbers, 11, Fig. 1, it is necessary to 
rotate the supplementary dividing: roll- 
ers in the opposite direction to the cor- 
responding tape-cylinders, and to ar- 
range them near those parts of the said 
cylinders, 4, at which the divided web 
is tightly held between the leathe tupes 
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and the cylinders—namely, as near as 
possible to the crossing point, 12, of the 
leather tapes, and on the delivery side 
of the cylinders, 4, as shown. 

By the onward movement of the tapes 
toward and past the annular projections 
of the supplementary dividing-rollers, 
which revolve in fixed bearings, all 
fibres extending across the space or 
spaces between the tapes will either be 
broken or pulled out by contact with the 
annular projections, 10, of the dividing 
rollers, and carried toward the tapes, 
by which they are held in consequence 
of their onward movement past the side 
of the said projections, which are nearly 
of the same width as the spaces between 




































the tapes. As the said supplementary 
dividing-rollers revolve in the opposite 
direction to the tape-cylinders, the clear- 
ing of the spaces between the tapes, 
and thus the division of the web, is ef- 
fected in a most perfect manner. Owing 
to the dividing-rollers revolving, gather- 
ing of fibre therein is avoided. 

The shaft, 8, of each supplementary 
dividing-roller is carried in bearings, 
13, which are made adjustable on the 
bracket, 134. This bracket is made 
with slots, through which pass the 
screws, 13%, by which the bearings can 
be fixed, in order to properly adjust the 
dividing-rollers to the respective tape- 
cylinders. The bracket itself is also 
adjustable 
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The supplementary dividing rollers 
should revolve at a moderate speed, to 
materia] 


prevent the from gathering 


round them. They may be driven 


from any suitable part—as, for ex 
ample, from the swift of the carding 
engine, to which the condensing appa- 
ratus is attached—as, for instance, by 
shafts 


being geared together by cog-wheels, 


a groove-pulley, 14, the two 
15, as shown in Fig. 4. 

From the above description it will be 
seen that condensing apparatus of the 
kind referred to, instead of having one 


crossing point only—viz., where the 


4143 





other at 12—will, 


each 


tapes Cross 
when provided with supplementary di- 
viding. rollers, according to this inven. 
tion, possess two dividing points—viz ; 
one where the leather tapes cross at 12, 
and one where the spaces between the 
leather tapes are cleared by the supple- 
mentary dividing-rollers, 7. For this 
reason the apparatus will be more ef- 
fective than other systems of condensing 

This system has been found to be of 
great practical value in the manipula- 


tion of ramie. 


Textile Calculations. 
We have received Posselt’s «Textile 


('alculations.” ‘The author is too well 


known to need any introduction to a 
textile community, and in this, his latest 
work, has well maintained the reputa- 
tion earned by his previous publications. 
The 


this 


textile calculations contained in 


volume embody almost all the 
problems that are likely to arise in the 
manufacture of all kinds of yarns and 
The 


explanations are clear, and the prob- 


fabrics, the analysis of cloth, ete. 


lems worked out so that it is almost im- 
possible to go astray. The book is di- 
vided into different chapters, in broad 
terms, embracing construction of yarns, 
construction of fabrics, the analysis of 
fabrics, and general problems, involv- 
ing speed, belting, power, ete., with a 
few chapters on practical arithmetic. 
The author has gathered together in 
very convenient shape a vast amount of 
valuable information, systematically 
grouped, and carefully indexed, which 
will surely prove a most useful work of 
and manufacturer or 


reference, any 


overseer will find it convenient to have 
it within handy reach for frequent ref- 
erence, to refresh his memory, or to 
answer questions which are continually 
arising. E. A. Posselt, pub- 
lisher, 2152 N. 21st St., Philadelphia, 


or orders will be received at this office. 
Cotton Facts, 


This annual publication, covering a 
complete summary of the cotton trade 
for 1895, gains in valueand interest with 
increasing age. Alfred B. Shepperson 
deserves the highest commendation for 
his accurate and painstaking work. The 
hundred pages of statistics and reading 
matter contain almost everything in the 
way of statistical information in relation 
to the cotton interests of the world. 
There is an illustrated article on the 
‘*Mexican Cotton-Boll Weevil,” and the 
work closes by showing up the ‘‘Defects 
of the American Methods of Baling Cot- 
ton.” It is published by A. B. Shep- 
person, Cotton Exchange Building, New 
York, at the moderate price of 75 cents. 


Price $2. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 

After such [positive assurances that 
goods could not be produced at last 
year’s prices without a loss to the man- 
ufacturer, is it not a trifle inconsistent 
to find the season opening substantially 
on the 1895 basis? A complete surren- 
der has not been made by the whole 
body of manufacturers, however, on 
the price question. Some are obliged 
to adhere to the original plan from 
actual necessity, as in no other way 
can they make a living profit. The 
situation develops slowly, and few new 
features have come to light in the last 
ten days. Very natura'ly attention is 
concentrated on the opening season for 
winter weight goods, though the busi- 
ness lacks the snap and activity the 
commission men hoped for at this time. 
A considerable portion of the traveling 
men are already on the road, and the 
remainder are quietly slipping off on their 
rounds among the trade. Early reports 
did not indicate any remarkable eager- 
ness on the part of buyers to secure the 
advantages of rates offered, or any 
special desire to contract for considera- 
ble supplies of goods in advance; but 
since the first of February, a_ better 
feeling has been seen and an increase 
in both the size and number of the or- 
ders has been the result. 

The house trade of the New York 
wholesalers has begun, and more than 
one manager proposes to make a fresh 
record for himself on golf and bicycle 
hosiery and ladies’ sweaters. All up- 
to-date firms want to be in the front 
rank in this special field. Some of the 
larger Western concerns have already 
appeared in the market, and in certain 
instances have commenced to buy in 
real earnest. 


In imported underwear the most no- 
ticeable movement is in the balbriggan 
branch. Desirable lines are offered for 
immediate delivery, and the stocks held 
by importers are well filled up. During 
the last week in January and the first 
in February, the business in sweaters, 
athletic goods and fancy knit wear, 
made satisfactory progress, and selling 
agents for both domestic and foreign 
goods secured a considerable number of 
orders. An unsatisfactory feature of 
this class of goods is the army of man- 
ufacturers, a few large, but the ma- 
jority of limited, capacity who have 
rushed into the business. Many of 
them have uncertain ideas as to the 
relation of profits to production, and the 
result may be to render the entire in- 
dustry unprofitable. 

Trade is fairly active in the Ameri- 
can branch of the hosiery trade, but the 
importers do not seem to be in such a 
happy state of mind. The importing 
business is still suffering from the reck- 
less overloading of last year, as well as 
from the erratic performance of the 
New York customs department. 

For the fall trade the exhibit of sam- 
ples is both large and handsome. In 
flat goods, important additions have 
been made to previous lines, and in fine 
worsted underwear grades are shown 
which compete favorably with foreign 
woods in make and finish, though the 
price is slightly lower. 

Considerable complaint is made this 
season regarding the submission of sam- 
ples. If reports are true, representa- 
tives of western and southwestern 
wholesalers are taking advantage of the 
custom to give special firms an oppor- 
tunity to underbid their competitors, 
while lower prices are made on all 
sides. 
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A Spring Beard Needle Automatic Ho- 
siery Machine. 





THE NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER 
CO.’8 LATEST PRODUCTION. 

It has been the ambition of knitting 
machine inventors in the last decade to 
perfect a machine which would auto- 
matically knit a seamless stocking on 
spring beard needles. That such a ma- 
chine was among the possibilities of in- 
vention, and also realizing the immense 
advantages of the machine, if successful, 
the National Automatic Knitter Co. set 
themselves to work some years ago. 
Asa result of their labors and experi- 
ments they are now showing a simply 
constructed machine, containing numer- 
ous novel features not seen before to our 
knowledge in seamless knitting ma- 
chines. It has been subjected to most 
thorough tests in practical operation. 
It will be remembered that W. P. Mc- 
Clure, of this company, was the first to 
put on the market for general sale a 
latch needle automatic for hosiery. Since 
that time the hosiery business has been 
revolutionized by the various types of 
“automatics.” 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the machine by the builders are that it 
does not require expert needle knitters 
to operate it, and that it will not only 
produce all classes of goods that can be 
made on any machine, but that it is also 
capable of producing goods in ;auges 
from 25 to 50 per cent. finer than the 
finest heretofore produced. The fabric 
is remarkable for its extreme elasticity, 
a smooth, clean face resulting, from the 
fact that all knots, lumps or foreign 
matter in the yarn are thrown on the 
inside. The value of these features will 
be better understood when it is claimed 
that ordinary carded yarn will produce 
as good, or better, fabric than can be 
produced on a latch needle machine from 
combed stock. 

‘*Imperfections are practically elimi- 
nated ;” and the builders further claim 
that ‘‘the breakage of needles can at 
most be but a very smal] item, as the 
entire absence of cams avoids all possi- 
bility of shearing the needles off at the 





butt, and avoids all wear and friction re- 
sulting from the rapid operation of such 
cams. There is no cam cylinder or knit- 
ting cams used on this machine, which 
not only simplifies it to a great extent, 
and saves the needles, but also saves the 
cylinder, avoiding all side pressure of 
the bars, and the consequent wearing, 
binding and breaking of the bars. This 
feature makes it possible to reach the 
extreme fine gauges, and also to obtain 
as great a speed as can be reached by 
any latch needle machine. 

‘Another feature that will be greatly 
appreciated by the trade is the large 
heel, not made by simply slackening the 
stitch but by actually operating 10 
extra needles, and introducing 20 courses 
more than is customary, thus producing 
a properly made, large, round heel] and 
broad instep, that is bound to fit the foot. 

“It is a rapid producer, running at 
300 courses per minute on leg and foot, 
and 160 on heel and toe, and showing 
less than four per cent. of menders. 

“It is adapted for making both half 
hose and women’s hose. When making 
half hose the ribbed tops are transferred 
by means of a very simple and effective 
device, and is done with very little 
trouble, as there are no hooks to inter- 
fere, nor latches to cast the stitch. 
When making women’s hose, the ankle 
and foot are shaped by automatically 
shortening the stitch, producing a large 
elastic leg with a small and shapely 
foot; the closest imitation of a full fash- 
ioned stocking possible. The mechan- 
ism for operating the fashioning needles 
in heel and toe is positive and substan- 
tial, does not cause any sirain or wear 
on the needles, and cannot fail to oper- 
ate every needle properly. 

“In addition to half hose and women’s 
hose, it is adapted for and built in proper 
sizes for making infants’ and children’s 
goods, and for footing ribbed hose. The 
size of machines and gauge can be 
changed very easily if desired.” 

The machine is both simple and sub- 
stantial in construction, with no smal| 
springs, picking «devices, or delicate 
mechanism of any kind. All the parts 
are large and strong, and as they cannot 

get out of time do not require the usual 
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constant attention. The parts are all 
interchangeable, and are made in the 
shops of the company, of the best ma- 
terial. 

The introduction to the market of an 
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can be investigated by an inspection of 
machines in operation at the works of 
the National Automatic Knitter Co.. 
724-728 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
Summed up in brief these claims are 























NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
AUTOMATI 

automatic spring beard needle seamless 
hosiery machine marks quite an epoch 
in the business, and manufacturers will 
certainly be interested in this line of 
development. The claims of the builders 





KNITTER CO.’S SPRING BEARD NEEDLE 
MACHINE 


for spring beard needle automatic ho- 
siery machines, with the highest speed 


and largest production, giving the finest 


fabric and the least menders. 
builders invite correspondence. 


The 
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Grosser’s Improved Seaming Machine. 

The accompanying cut is an illustra- 
tion of the new Grosser improved seam- 
ing machine for sewing the seams of 
fine and coarse knit goods. It is es- 
pecially useful for seaming sweaters, 
cardigan jackets and similar articles, as 


the seam is an exceedingly elastic one, 
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Grosser flat knitting machines, the 
leader being a machine for producing 
fancy pattern golf and bicycle stockings. 
The same machine will make sweaters 
with names or initials knitted automat- 
ically on the front, or it will put a fancy 
check pattern over the whole of the 
sweater. Any fancy napped, relieved 


pine-apple design can be produced, or 


GROSSER’S IMPROVED SEAMING MACHINE. 


equal, it is claimed by the builder, to 
one made by hand. As an economical 
investment, it is worthy of the consid- 
eration of interested mill men, all hand 
finishing being avoided. Mr. Arthur 
Mueller, of Brooklyn, is having a 
good run on his different styles of 








sweaters and bicycle stockings can be 
made in the same Scotch pattern. Th 
new style of fancy napper pattern 
ladies’ sweaters, with puffed sleeves, 
look particularly handsome in the first 
named design. 

A regular plain hand sweater ma 
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chine is one of the specialties at the 
Mueller agency. The width of the 
needle bed is eighteen inches, with a 
total of 182 needles, the price of the 
machine being $98.00, including free 
delivery to any part of the country. 
The prominent features of the machine 
are its two limitable yarn curriers, 
placed front and back, its extra front 
bar and stops for selvedges on the laced 
front, and the two color striping at- 
tachment. Other points worthy of 
mention are its longer needles and 
needle bed, the improved drop lock for 
sweater work, and the groove for pre- 
venting the oil from reaching the 
fabric. The machine has sufficient ca- 
pacity for the production of the largest 
sized sweaters with sailor collars. As 
a stock is kept constantly on hand, de- 
liveries can be made at short notice. 
Grosser’s mitten and glove machine both 
for plain and fancy work, is another 
of the leaders. Mr. Mueller has re- 
moved his office to 760 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he shows a 
large four section, full automatic 


sweater machine in actual operation. 
Picking Out Knit Samples. 


Dissecting a sample of knit material 
frequently falls upon the foreman of the 
knitting department. To accomplish 
the work quickly and correctly, the first 
thing to do is to cut out a piece of the 
fabric that will be convenient to handle. 
Ordinary knitting repeats itself within a 
small area, and a piece a few inches 
square will be enough. Next, the fuzz 
or nappy character should be gotten rid of 
by cutting with a pair of sharp shears, 
a razor, or by submitting the surface of 
the sample to a flame, thus burning off 
the loose fibre. Then cut off one end 
even with the rows of loops, so that by 
lopping off the broken loops and pieces 
of threads a uniform series of loops will 
be presented. These loops and the ad- 
joining rows are the ones to be dissected, 
with a view to determining the character 
of the knitting in the sample. 

An instrument similar to that shown 
in the view will aid in the work. It is 
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a double end device, consisting of the 
wooden handle, Z, the straight point (a) 
and the hooked point (0), each at oppo- 
site ends, as shown. In dissecting or- 
dinary knit goods, it will be seen that 
three types of loops are commonly pres- 
ent. These are indicated in the draw- 
ing, marked A, B, C, respectively. The 
difference in these three will be dis- 
covered upon close examination. 

In specimen A, it will be observed 
that the loop is formed by the ends of 
the previous loop entering into the oval 
of the next, as signified by (a) and (8), 
(6). This is the straight loop, being 
termed ‘‘straight” by some knitters to 
distinguish it from the ‘‘reverse” kind, 
represented by B, in which it can be seen 





| lt 

that the ends of the upper loop (0), (6), 
enter the oval of the other, below (a), 
the reverse of the principle of the former 
type. Next we have the connecting, or, 
as some term it, the ‘‘combination” loop, 
marked C in the cut, and in which a 
combination of the principle of both the 
former loops fare involved. With the 
oval of the loop (a) in same position, the 
ends of the upper loop unite differently, 
one indicated by (b) going beneath the 
loop (a), and the other (c), going above, 
thus including two modes; hence, the 
term ‘‘combination.” 

The reason that these loops are found 
in the majority of samples the knitter is 
required to analyze, is that they form 
the ground work and connecting parts 
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of many lines of hose and underwear. 
In the making of wrists, anklets, etc., 


these types predominate. In the speci- 
men, D, the location of the three kinds 
of loops is designated by the arrows. 
Loops A form the face, and are the prod- 
uct of one bank of needles, while loops 
B are the reverse, form the inner ribs, 
and are knit on the opposite bank of 
needles. The change from one to the 
other results in the formation of the 
loops,C, which find place between, as 
pointed out by the arrow. 

In picking out knit samples, it is well 
to have paper and pencil at hand, and 
designate the character of each loop, and 
its position in the goods, on the paper, 
making a distinct mark for each class. 
Some knitters take time and trouble to 
sketch the character of the texture, sig- 
nifying each type of loop by marking 
the evolutions plainly on the design 
paper. This is an undertaking, but it is 
beneficial, as others can recognize the 
design and produce it if necessary, 
whereas in the former instance, only the 
designer himself recognizes his private 
markings. 

As the process of figuring on weights 
of knit goods is more complicated than 
figuring on woven, some knitters make 
a custom of preserving specimens of 
yarns used in former products for com- 
parison in future work. A set of 
woolen, cotton and silk yarns is valu- 
able in the knit goods mill. The yarns 
should be arranged in order, according 
to classes and numbers, orruns. A white 
or brownish shade is usually handiest. 
The woolen set can begin with one run, 
and extend to 16 run, each strand being 
about 12 inches long, and arranged on 
sample cards with others, side by side, 
as many as 64 ends on one card, thus in- 
cluding all the sizes needed in the 
woolen class. The cotton, worsted and 
silk will be arranged on separate cards, 
according to numbers. 

The knitter possessing such a set of 
sample yarns need not be puzzled with 
figures and calculations when reproduc- 
ing goods, for he can extract a thread 
from the given sample, compare it with 
those in the sets, and ascertain its 
weight, run or number, by comparison. 
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It is advisable for the man in charge 
of a knitting room, the designer or the 
pattern marker, to be equipped with a 
sample dissecting case, including sets of 
sample yarns, apartments in which to 
keep knit samples, designing paper and 
instruments, dissecting awls, counters, 
color testers, yarn scale, and other ac- 
cessories that go to make up a modern 
complement of sample analyzing tools. 
A few dollars would pay for all that is 
1 eeded, although it might take some 
time to collect the sets of sample yarns. 
However, he who is supplied with such 
has an advantage over the man who has 
to trust much to chance. 

Boss KNITTER, 


Knitting of the Fifties. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SUPER- 


INTENDENT. 





Continued. 





In the past few years great advances 
have been made in the style and finish 
of knit underwear for all ages and 
classes in society. Even infants are not 
forgotten in the general march of im- 
provement. Not long ago, I was in a 
mill started with all modern machinery, 
including the latest improved knitting 
frames for infants’ underwear, where 
so. e beautiful goods were being turned 
out from American manufactured yarns, 
both silk and worsted. They were 
elastic and as soft as down, imparting 
great warmth to the body, and at the 
same time affording intense relief and 
freedom to the child. 

While at work on this class of goods, 
my mind went back to the old mill where 
men’s underwear was first {made. No 
ladies’ knit underwear was brought out 
until 1856, when a few of the manufac- 
turers, one or two of whom are still 
alive, began to make a finer grade of 
goods. Previous to 1852, all men’s un- 
derwear was kniton eight and ten gauge 
flat machines, making them very coarse. 
The rotary frames for which F. Bailey, 
of Ballston Spa, N. Y., J. Sanford, of 
Worcester, Mass., and J. Pepper, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., secured patents, 
were marked improvements over Bailey's 
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first frame which was flat. Manufac- 
turers then began to make fourteen and 
sixteen gauge goods, numbers which 
were thought to be as fine as would ever 
be demanded, and also as fine as could 
be knit with safety. 

When women began to knit 
shirts, undervests they are termed now, 
the trade commenced to call for some 
thing better, then still finer numbers 
were demanded, raising the standard 
each suvceeding year. Today women 
can purchase vests as high as forty 
gauge, knitted from fine merino wool, 
cotton or silk, which will not weigh 
These goods can be 


wear 


over four ouaces. 
worn by the most delicate persons, with 
highest sensibility of the skin with 
comfort and pleasure. 

Much credit is due the women for 
their agitation about reform in dress 
during the past ten years. Knitted un- 
derwear has immense advantages over 
cotton or woolen flannel, which it has 
largely superceded. It is to be aoubted 
if the manufacturers of knit underwear 
fully appreciate how much the increase 
in their business is due to this change of 
opinion. From this reason alone many 
of the flannel mills have been obliged to 
change their lines of manufacturing and 
adopt their machinery to other purposes. 

It must not be understood 
improvement has been made in men's 
underwear. They can secure the same 
grades as in ladies’ goods, but the finest 
pumbers seem to me to be only desirable 
for invalids or extra sensitive persons. 
I think the manufacturer who will place 
on the market, in the shape of a first- 
c)ass article, a knitted undershirt with a 
shield on the back as well as on the 
front, ought to reap a rich harvest. 
My reason for wanting a back shield, is 
tbat chest protectors afford only half 
protection for the lungs, and men are 
much more exposed to attacks of cold 
and chills at the back. In front the 
chest bone is the natural protector, but 
at the rear the lungs are nearer the sur- 
face and more chills strike us from that 
direction. Let all chest protectors or 
shields have duplicates to go over the 
shoulders and back. 

A short time ago I visited the mills of 


that no 


judgment upon it. 
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the Mechanicsville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
and Mr. Strong, one of the proprietors, 
showed me some samples “made in the 
style just mentioned. He presented me 
with a couple of undershirts made with 
a shield on both front and back, and 
asked my opinion regarding the change. 
I told him a shield on the front was far 
from being a new idea, for twenty-one 
years ago, when | was superintendent 
of the Alaska Knitting Co., Mr. Conger 
of New York, came to the mill and or- 
dered some garments made for him with 
a shield, or chest protector as he styled 
it. He secured a patent on the new 
kind of garment, and made money out 
of it, as he charged other manufacturers 
a royalty of fifty cents per dozen on all 
shirts they made with his improvement 
on them. 

A sample of a new article for under- 
wear called ‘‘linen mesh,” was sent me 
a few months since, asking for my 
Great advantages 
are claimed for it by Dr. Deimel, the in- 
ventor, but whether it will ever take the 
place of our American fine gauge goods 
remains to be seep. A bit of my expe- 
rience may be useful as showing the 
possibilities of this style of goods. 
About fourteen years ago, when I was 
in the Valley Falls Knitting Mills, I 
experimented with fine linen yarn fur- 
nished by a wide awake American man- 
ufacturer. After a time we surrendered 
the job for some one else to try their 
skill. I could assign a reason for the 
failure, but refrain from doing so until 
I see the result of the present efforts in 
the line of linen mesh, as German 
physicians recommend it highly. 

For the benefit of the knitting trade 
let me say that the linen mesh men- 
tioned is not a common knit fabric, 
although the resemblance is yuite close. 
It will not ravel, for six threads enter 
into the formation of each mesh, 
the yarn being double twisted and 
strongly looped while in the process of 
weaving. The sample sent me shows 
that great care had been used in the 
selection and treatment of the flax, as 
the fibre is very smooth and perfect, 
even when tested under a glass. It is 
a smoother and better thread than I had 
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to experiment with, and gives corres- 
pondingly better results. 

This linen mesh fabric is patented, and 
at present the prices are out of the reach 
of the common people, however desira- 
ble the goods may be. A man’s shirt, 
size 38, with drawers to match, size 32, 
will cost $3.75 for each garment. Be- 
ginning with the regular sizes the prices 
run as follows: Shirt, size 84, $3.25; 
drawers, size 30, $3.50, with a rise of 
25 cents for each size larger; ladies’ low 
neck and short sleeve shirt, size 32, 
$2.75. with a 25 cent rise; ladies’ com- 
bination suits, $7 50. At these figures 
it is easy to see that it will be a long 
time before linen mesh displaces our fine 
American all-wool goods, which sell at 
half the price. OLD Supt. 





An Improved Brusher. 


We illustrate a brusher and table 
built by Lewis Jones, Bristol, Pa., de- 
signed for brushing both sides of ribbed 
underwear or hosiery at once. 

The brusher bas been previously de- 
scribed in these columns, but it has re- 
cently been improved to meet the re- 


quirements of those who objected to the 
trouble of erecting the machine. The 
builders have added the table shown in 
the cut, which contains the counter- 
shaft and belt shifter, with the handle 
for operating the latter, conveniently lo- 
cated to the operator, the whole making 
a very complete machine. 

Several underwear concerns posi- 
tively refuse to leave samples with job- 
bers unless an order has been placed. 
They are willing to have their goods 
compared with any that the jobber may 
have on hand, and will send a repre- 
seutative who will furnish all needed 
information, but no samples will be left 
behind. On the other hand, the jobbers 


say they can buy more intelligently if 


they have the samples fora quiet com- 
parison than when they see them at 
different times. They claim that the 
manufacturer or his agent should not 
be afraid to show his goods in compe- 
tition with other houses, if both quality 
and price are all they are represented 
to be. 
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POWER DEPARTMENT. 


O. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


Coal Storage. 


A very important element in the de- 
signing and building of power plants is 
the question of proper storing of coal. 

No power plant should be designed 
without providing for the storage room 
for from 500 to 1000 tons of coal, and 
in larger plants this capacity should be 
very much increased. 

The danger of a strike in the coal re- 
gious, or delays in transportation inci- 
dent to strikes, weather, floods, ete., 
are sO many and creat that no power 
plant should take these risks, but should 
provide storage for sufficient coal on 
hand to guard against a contingency 
of this kind. 

The difficulties in designing a proper 
bin or pocket for storing this coal are 
many and great, owing to the large 
floor space required. Our attention has 
been called to a pocket lately designed 
by the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East 
Berlin, Conn., for the power house of 
the Steinway Electric R. R. Co., at As- 
toria, which has attracted much at- 
tention. 

This design is unique, and possesses 
many points of merit, owing to the 
large amount of storage capacity in pro- 
portion to the exceedingly limited 
amount of floor space occupied. ‘The 
general appearance is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, which is taken 
from a photograph of the completed 
pocket, in operation. Especial atten- 
tion is called to the cylindrical form of 
construction. 

This particular pocket is 28 feet in 
diameter, 54 feet in height, and has a 
capacity of 1000 tons of coal. The coal 
is unloaded from the barge or carts, at 
the side of the pocket in the ordinary 


way, and hoisted by means of a bucket 





to the top of the pocket, so that no ex- 
pensive machinery is required to fill the 
pocket, an ordinary hoisting engine 
being all that is necessary. 

Of course, more expensive mechani- 
cal appliances might be introduced for 


doing this work, in the shape of an end- 




















A UNIQUE COAL POCKET. 
less chain, or some of the other appli- 
ances of a similar nature, but we doubt 
very much whether the revenue would 
pay the interest on the incurred cost 
over the apparatus shown in the illus- 
tration. 

There is an opening in the side of the 
pocket, near the base, for removing the 
coal in the ordinary way, so that it can 
be carried into the boiler room by 
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means of an endless chain, with buck- 
ets, or by hand, or by carts, or what- 
ever way may be desired 

The advantage of this pocket does not 
lie in its presenting any additional fa- 
cilities for handling the coal, but more 
in its being an economical method of 
storing coal, and as such it offers many 
advantages, and commends itself to 
owners of large steam plants, as it ad- 
mits of greater capacity in proportion to 
the floor surface than any methods that 
have lately come to our attention. The 
patents on this construction are owned 
ind controlled by the Berlin Lron Bridge 
Co., of East Berlin Conn. 

Electrical Driving of Textile Estab- 
lishments. 
THE MONTREAL COTTON COMPANY 
Vallyfield, P. Q., Jan. 31, °96 
To the Editor of the Textile World 

Sir: Ihave very carefully read the 
letter in reply to mine in your issue of 
January, but am obliged to say that it 
does not answer my questions. There 
is a good deal about which every mill 
man of any standing knows, but the 
kernel of the whole matter is left un- 
touched. 

I regret exceedingly that I am so 
cireumstanced that I have neither the 
time nor the opportunity necessary to 
enable me to make the experiients 
which would be necessary to answer the 
questions I propounded, but I hope that 
amongst your readers there will be 
found at least one gentleman enterpris- 
ing enough to make the necessary 
experiments. These experiments would 
be as follows: 

Indicate say three different types of 
modern engines, driving say 400 I. H 
P.to 600 I. H. P. Let the particular 
characteristic of each type be noted 

Indicate the same engines with the 
line shafts in each room uncoupled, at 
some point previous to that at which 
any machinery is driven Make what 
allowance (let the allowance be stated) 
which may be considered fair for the 
difference in friction between driving 
belts and ropes running light and run- 
ning with a full load 

Indicate if possible then, same en- 


vines as follows 
If engines be connected with line 


shafting by gears, then uncouple 2nd 
motion shaft so that no shafting would 
be actuated past the 2nd motion shaft 
and that only sufficient to carry the 2nd 
motion wheel If the engine be con- 
nected by belts or by ropes with the 
line shafts then disconnect the belts and 
ropes 

These experiments would give means 
of ascertaining loss of power by friction 
nthe engine proper, and also in the 
different methods employed to distribute 
the power generated in the engine to 
the several line shafts, which is a point 
common to all the different methods of 
distribution 

I have in my time seen many friction 
indication cards. ‘The friction has at 
times been over oJ per cent. of the 
ictual power indicated by the engine, 
but as with a mill driven by electricity, 
it will still be necessary to have line 
shafts (though not of the same weight 
or diameter as when driven by the old 
way), I consider that it will be prefer- 
able to make the ex periments as herein 
indicated, because it will lead to more 
accurate results 

The losses sustained by electrical dis 
tribution are now pretty well ascertained 
and admitted, so on these poiiits there 
is no need for much discussion, but the 
points I bring up are of great interest to 
manufacturers, and are so far undeter 
mined 

Personally, Iam of the opinion that 
between a plant of 500 I. H. P. and 
over, driven by turbines, with the power 
electrically distributed, and one distrib 
uted by mechanical means, that there 
will be found to be a saving of from 10 
to 20 per cent. in the power required by 
the former. That is, supposing a mill 
which now requires 1000 H. P. to drive 
it, the power being generated by tu 
bines, and distributed mechanically by 
means of gears, belts, or by ropes, wer 
to have the power distributed by ele 
tricity, the same turbines, with the sam« 
quantity of water used, would be abl 
to drive extra machinery, which othe: 
wise would require some 100 I. H. P. to 
200 I. Il. P. more to drive. 

I believe this, but would like to hav: 
it proved beyond doubt. 

LOUIS SIMPSON, Gen. Mer 



















A Third of a Century of Progress. 


\ BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE Bb. F. STURTEVANT COM- 
PANY. 


In the early fifties, B. F. Sturtevant, 
then a young shoemaker in Norridge- 
wock, Me., gradually evolved a machine 
which should do away with all the 
drudgery of manual labor and, almost 
human-like, peg the shoe complete. 
Abandoning his trade in 1857, he came 
to Boston to introduce his machine, 
which met with immediate and almost 
unbounded success. 

A deep interest in all that pertained 
to the manufacture of shoes, naturally 
led him to introduce various other labor- 
saving devices, among which was a 
bufling wheel for smoothing the soles. 

The dust created in the use of this 
machine proved an annoyance until he 
hit upon an arrangement of exhaust fan 
for drawing it away. ‘The only pur- 
chasable fan, of that day, was an ex- 
tremely crude and _ inefficient affair. 
With characteristic thoroughness he de- 
signed and built a new type embodying 
many improvements. 

Its success in connection with bufling 
wheels, led, naturally enough, to its 
trial for the removal of refuse from 
woodworking machinery, and thence to 
its employment for handling all classes 
of light material. Almost coincident 
was its application for blowing forge, 
boiler and cupola fires. Foreseeing, 
even then, the vast possibilities of the 
business, Mr. Sturtevant established in 
a small way, with half a dozen work- 
men, at No. 72 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
the business which, in its particular line 
of manufacture, has to-day no equal 
throughout the world. 

It was soon evident that a different 
type of fan was required for the creation 
of the 10 to 16-ounce blast usually neces- 
sary in cupola furnaces. 

After an exhaustive series of investi- 


vations and numerous experiments, the 


“Steel Pressure Blower” was brought 
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into existence. At about the same 
time there was also developed a new 
form of volume blower after the 
general principles of the pressure 
blower, but designed primarily for oper- 
ation at lower speeds and for use where 
quantity rather than pressure was de- 
sired. To this period also belong the 
first experiments with a combination of 
steam heater and fan as a drying and 
heating apparatus. 

Hardly content with letting what ap- 
peared to be «well enough” alone, Mr. 
Sturtevant again took up in 1875 the 
subject of further improvement, and in 
the Centennial year presented the Stur- 
tevant Pressure Blower of 1876. Thou- 
sands of blowers of this type are run- 
ning to-day, upon which not one cent’s 
worth of repairs has been necessary 
during all these years, notwithstanding 
the high speed and continuous service 
under which they have been operated. 

Believing implicitly in the perfection 
of his design, and possessed of more 
than ordinary business sagacity, the 
following paragraph was inserted in 
the catalogue dated June, 1876: «I 
propose to furnish during the years 
1876-77 my new blower, with all the 
latest improvements, at half the regular 
price, in exchange for old blowers of 
my manufacture which are getting out 
of repair, to parties who purchased them 
new of me or my agents, and now have 
them in use, regardless of the date of 
purchase.” 

The result is obvious; the best Stur- 
tevant blower was everywhere intro- 
duced, and the name of Sturtevant given 
prestige which could have been gained 
in no other way. 

The inconvenience and the cramped 
quarters of a city shop had grown more 
apparent as the business increased, until 
finally, in 1878, Mr. Sturtevant pur- 
chased a large tract of land in the 
beautiful Boston suburb known as Ja- 
maica Plain. Here he erected a sub- 
stantial two-story building, about 50 
feet wide by 224 feet long, thoroughly 


equipped for the manufacture of blowers. 
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For several years had been evident 
the necessity of providing certain fans 
with engines directly connected, so that 
they could be operated independently of 
other means. Substantial double-acting 
upright engines were now specially de- 
signed for direct attachment, and 
‘‘steam fans” so-called, were manufac- 
tured in considerable numbers. 

Up to this time all fan housings had 
been constructed almost entirely of cast- 
iron, built up out of separate pieces 
bolted together. Obviously every special 
fan required a special set of patterns. 
With the increased demand for large 
fans this method of construction soon 
became inadequate, and resort was had 
to steel plate for the entire housing. 
This simple change practically revolu- 
tionized fan manufacture; for the whole 
structure, stiffened by steel angles and 
beams, easily constructed in conform- 
ance to any given design, and readily 
portable, was fully as efficient as the 
cast-iron housing, while much less ex- 
pensive. 

Larger fans naturally demand engines 
of greater capacity for their propulsion, 
and the introduction of the ‘‘three-quar- 
ter housing” fans, with the lower por- 
tion of their shape formed in the brick 
foundation, required the use of the hor- 
izontal type of engine. Thus was 
brought out the Sturtevant horizontal 
engine of a design suitable for driving 
the fan either by direct connection or by 
belt, from a more distant location. 

The necessity of mechanical means 
for the ventilation of buildings, and the 
convenience of the Sturtevant Steam Hot 
Blast apparatus for the heating and ven- 
tilating of all classes of buildings, was 
being gradually realized, and attention 
was again turned to improvement in the 
existing apparatus. From the old and 
proportionately expensive tubular heater 
au radical change was made to a large, 
hollow cast-iron base, into which 
wrought-iron pipes were screwed, and 
through which steam could be circulated. 


Enelosed in a sheet-iron covering, which 
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connected with the inlet of a fan, it was 
a simple matter to draw across these 
pipes air in large volumes which would 
be heated to a temperature dependent 
upon its quantity and the steam pres- 
sure. 

But such a type of heater was obvi- 
ously serviceable only for small plants. 
For large work a sectional base was 
designed, which, after passing through 
the preliminary stages, was finally de- 
veloped into a so-called heater section, 
which consisted of a long, narrow, hol- 
low base casting, divided by an interior 
diaphragm midway of its length. Steel 
pipes screwed into this base, with cross. 
connecting pipes above, gave ample 
opportunity for the steam entering at 
one end of the section to pass up, over 
and down to the other end, whence it 
could escape in the form of water of 
condensation through a chamber in the 
lower part of the casting. 

Made up in groups, supplied through 
asingle steam pipe, and enclosed in a 
fire-proof, steel-plate jacket, this new 
design has continued to this day as one 
of the most convenient, durable and 
compact upon the market. In its com- 
bination with a steel-plate steam fan, 
this forms the well-known Sturtevant 
Standard Hot Blast Apparatus. The 
advent of this apparatus marked a great 
advance in improved ventilation and 
methods of drying. 

Nourished by constantly increasing 
business, the manufacturing plant had 
evidenced healthy growth during these 
years, in the increase of facilities and 
the gradual enlargement of the works. 
In 1886 was erected a model foundry, 
measuring 115 feet by 215 feet, of the 
most modern type, thoroughly well- 
lighted from the sides and the monitor 
above, and provided with all that was 
essential to the economical production 
of castings of the highest grade. ‘The 
erection of this building brought the 
entire plant into harmony, provided a 
total floor space of about five acres, 
rendering it by far the largest plant in 
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the world devoted exclusively to this 
particular line of business. 

The close relation of the blower and 
the forge made it but natural that the 
The 
known type of portable forge is the 


two should be combined. well. 


result. This was constructed in various 
designs and sizes, and met with immedi- 
ate favor. 

The trying ordeals through which 
these engines passed, demonstrated most 
emphatically their eminent adaptability 
for general work where a high-grade 
engine was nec- 
essary, especially 
for dynamo driv- 


ing. For this 
latter purpose 
they have been 
extensively em- 


ployed by all of 
the 
dynamo manufac- 


important 


turers. 
During 

years, Mr. Stur- 

tevant had 


these 


been 


most active in 

the management 

of the business, 
giving especial - 
attention to the Ze 
matter of design Z 
and construction, 2 


persistent always 
in using only the 
best of material, 


E. N 


maintaining con- 
stantly the high grade of workmanship, 
and unhesitatingly making changes in 
design, no matter how elaborate, if any 
improvement could be secured thereby. 
He surrounded himself with able men, 
who, in their years of close connection, 
had become imbued with his progressive 
spirit, and convinced that only by a con- 
tinuance of his substantial methods of 
design and construction could the busi- 
ness be maintained. 

It was but natural then, that, upon 
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his death, in April, 1890, there should 
be others to guide the business through 
the succeeding years, with their periods 
of financial depression and disaster. In 
July of the same year, the business was 
incorporated under the title B. F 
tevant 


. Stur- 
Company, with E. N. Foss, 
who had for some years been in general 
control, as treasurer and general mana- 
under whose 


ger, 


there 
has been a steady and most marked 


management 
growth. New fields have been opened 
the 
blower has been 


up, 


whereby the 


usefulness of 
most  wonder- 
fully extended. 
The natural re- 
finement in meth- 
ods incident to 
extended experi- 
the use 
of the Sturtevant 
System, resulted 


ence In 


in the design of 
an apparatus so 
that 
warm or 


arranged 
either 
cool air, or any 
desired mixture 
of the two, could 
be supplied to 
the building in 
which the system 
was installed. 


This made possi- 


ble the ready 

and indepen- 
FOSS. 

dent control 


of temperature in any individual apart- 
ment without altering the volume of air 
most vital feature 


supplied; a in any 


system of ventilation and heating, and 
the hands of the 


room the 


one which placed in 


occupants of each power to 
regulate both the heating and the ven- 
tilation. In fact, the system went fur- 
ther, and included a series of thermo- 
stats which automatically controlled the 
temperature throughout the building. 


In an entirely different field, the forge 
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trade had meantime greatly increased. 
A very complete line of forges, designed 
for all classes of work, had been placed 
upon the market, while the company 
had prepared itself for the complete 
equipment of manufacturing establish- 
ments, with everything necessary in the 
forge line. Many extensive plants were 
installed in the large railroad smith- 
shops, as well as in similar shops in 
regular lines of manufacture. 

In the electrical field, the B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co. is well abreast of the times. 
It was early evident that in many lo- 
calities where electric power was avail- 
able, an electric motor would be more 
desirable for driving a fan than a steam 
engine. A_ special line of electric 
motors was, therefore, designed, being 
made especially adaptable for direct 
connection to fans. The previously- 
developed and well-tried engines natur- 
ally assured from the first the success 
of this combination. 

As soon as Mr. Sturtevant had adopted 
permanent types of blowers, such that 
they could be considered as standard, he 
made them a part of the stock of the 
largest and most reputable machinery 
dealers throughout the country. A 
Sturtevant blower could thus be found 
in stock within reasonable distance of 
any customer, and the delays incident 
to ordering and shipment from the man- 
ufactory thereby avoided. With the 
growth of the business such representa- 
tion proved inadequate when questions 
It therefore be- 
branch 


of engineering arose. 


came necessary to establish 
houses devoted exclusively to the busi- 
ness, and directly under the control of 
the home office. Beginning with a 
branch in New York city, these have 
now increased so as to include, in their 
order, Chicago, London and Philadel- 
phia, with offices in 
Glasgow, Berlin and Stockholm. 


foreign trade has grown to large pro- 


supplementary 
The 


portions in the way of heating and 
well as in the 


drying apparatus, as 
line of regular blowers, engines and 


f< rges. 


The Porter Oil Filter. 


The inventor of this filter was one of 
the best known engineers in the New 
England states, and appreciated the 
necessity not only of saving oil which 
had been once used, but the advantage 
of filtering new oil, to remedy any im- 
purities that might be in suspense, 
which might cause more damage in his 
fine machinery than many times the cost 
of a filter. Realizing that there were 
serious defects in all the filters he knew 
of, he determined to construct a filter of 
his own, and after many experiments, 
evolved the filter which we illustrate 
herewith, and of which the advantages 
will be readily recognized by any prac- 
tical man. 

In the firat place, the special point of 
excellence of the invention lies in the 
fact that the oil filters up instead of 
down, thus depositing all the heavy 
substances into the settling chamber be- 
low, instead of leaving it on top of the 
filtering material, to clog up and inter- 
fere with its doing good work. The 
filtering material is fine saw dust, which 
is certainly easy to procure, and there is 
nothing cheaper. This is a decided ad- 
vantage over more expensive processes. 

The construction of the filter is sim- 
plicity itself. Every part is easily ac- 
cessible. The top takes off, the filter 
proper and the saw dust chamber {can 
easily be lifted out, and all parts cleaned 
with convenience. 

This filter does its work in a most 
thorough manner, removing from the 
oil all blackness, acids, iron, babbit and 
other impurities, in fact, leaving it in 
better condition than when it came from 
the manufacturer. Most engineers are 
fully aware of the advantages to be 
guined by filtering new oil, so that the 
sight feeds and other oil cups will not 
clog. 

With this filter, oil can be used over 
and over again without being refiltered ; 
can be scraped up from under the ma- 
chinery, taken from the drid pans, and 
with all its impurities emptied into the 
filter, and when it is drawn off, it is 
clearer than when new. It is really an 
ornament to the engine room, being 
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constructed of galvanized iron, with 
broad copper band, and «il thy , 
gauges and cocks are of copper or brass. 
It is an incentive to the engineer to 
keep his room in good order, and the 
manufacturer finds it a savivg in his oil 
bills. 

Upon reference to the sectional cut, 
the following description of the working 
of the filter will be readily understood : 

The oi! to be filtered is poured into the 
receptacle at B, and passes first through 
a screen of perforated metal, or wire 
cloth of fine mesh, where the 


pipes 


vo se 
gros I 

















Ihe oil is then 


impurities are removed. 
conducted by the pipe C to the chamber 
O, where an oppor'unity is afforded for 
the settlement and separation of water 
or other impurities which may be drawn 


the pipe J VW hen the 
chamber O becomes filled, the oil is 
forced by the pressure in the pipe @ up- 
ward through /7 and through the filter 
proper. This consists of a chamber 
filled with saw dust, retained by the 
screens G G, with a cone-shaped bottom, 


off through 


so the oil can spread uniformly to its 
entire under surface, and passes outward 
through perforations in the conical- 
shaped top cover, overflowing the 
flanged edges and dropping into the 
chamber P, whence it may be drawn off, 
ready for use, through the cock L. In 
order to allow the air to esCape as the 
chambers and pipes are filled, a stand 
pipe X. connected to a vertical pipe H, 
is provided, and this terminates at the 
bottom in a guage glass, showing the 
condition of affairs in the filtering 
chambers. 2, height of filtered oil. YF, 
for cleaning out Chamber O. 

The filter is in use in some of the best 
known New England corporations, to 
whom reference can be made, most of 
whom have already written very strong 
testimonial letters in its behalf. We 
mention a few mills who are now using 
the Porter filter 

Amoskeag Mills, Manchester Mills, 
Gonie Mfg. Co., Cocheco Mfg. Co., Saw- 
yer Woolen Mills, Exeter Mfg. Co., 
Pacific Mills, Chicopee Falls Mtg. Co., 
Vacuum Oil Co., Boston Mtg. Co., and 
many other New bedford, Fall River, 
Lowell and Lawrence concerns. 

The following are a few recent let- 
ters received : 


NORTH BERWICK COMPANY, 
North Berwick Me., Jan. 24, 1896, 

ear Mr. Pierce: 

n reply to your inquiry of recent date, 

suy that the Porter + arent Oil Filter that 
» bought of you last August is a‘ dandy,” 
i we coulda’t think of getting along with. 
t We very cheerlully recommend it to 
using Oils 
Yours very truly, 

W. B. TuBEY, Tr. 


leverybody 


MILLS, 
Mass., Jan. 27, 1896 


LOWER PACIFI 


Lawrence, 


rhe oil filter which we pur. 
you we are very much plen-ed 
«the work thoroughly and with 
trou [dio not hesitate 
commend it heartily toanybody needing 
L tilte 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE OWEN, Supt 


le or care 


The sole manufacturer of this filter is 
\. T. Peiree, Dover, N. H. Mr. Peirce 
has such confiderce in it that he offers 
to send the filter on trial to any respon- 
sible concern, and if it is not all he 
claims for it, it may be returned free of 
expense. He has never had a filter come 
back yet. It is made in two sizes. the 
small size filtering from 10 to 15 gallons 
per day, the large size filtering a barrel 
per d ty. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
filter will pay for itself in any plant 
from 50 b.p. upwards. 
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COLORS AND DYEING. 


Conducted by CONYERS B. FINCKEL, 


Protessor of Chemistry and Dyeing at the Philadelphia Textile School, in whose Laboratory 
the tests are made. 





Dye Receipts for February, 1896. 





A Sample Color Sheet is issued each month 
oy the TKXTILK WORLD, showing tests made 
by Conyers B. Finckel, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Dyeing, in the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School, according to the recipes given in 
the TEXTILE WoRLv. We show the latest 
colors and methods from month to month, 
and other te-ts of interest to the dyer. Tne 
extra cost of the Dyed Sample Sheets is $1.00 
per year. 





No. 9. 
Red on All-Wool Flannel. 

Dyed with Naphtol Red O; Victor 
Koechl & Co., 79 Murray St., N. Y. 
(For 100 lbs. scoured pieces. ) 

Dye bath is made up as follows : 

2% Naphtol Red O, 
4% Oil of Vitriol (sulphuric acid), 

20% Glauber's salt (sodium sulphate) 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 140° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 20 
minutes and continue boiling for 30 
minutes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

The dyestuff is very soluble in water, 
and feeds on to the cloth slowly and 
evenly. The bath exhausts fairly well 
and the color does not come out at all in 
the subsequent washing. This dyestuff 
makes a good red for compounding with 
yellow and blue in the production of 
various shades of slate, tan and brown. 


No. 10. 
Yellow on Cotten Cloth (Bleached). 
Dyed with Atlanta Yellow 815; Wil- 
liam W. Hanna, 135 North Water 
St., Philadelphia. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 


2% Atlanta Yellow, 
10% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 





- Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 100 
times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff goes into solution readily 
in hot water, and dyes a clear, bright 
and clean yellow, with a tinge of orange 
in it. The bath does not exhaust very 
well, and, for economy, should be kept 
for future use; this is practical, as the 
bath remains clear, and free from any 
precipitation. In washing the sample 
after dyeing, very little of the yellow 
stains the wash water. This yellow can 
be used in combination with any of the 
salt dyeing colors. ‘This bath should be 
kept for future use. 


No. 11. 


Medium Blue on Cotton Cloth 
(Bleached). 


Dyed with Benzo Chrome Black N ; 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. 

(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces. ) 

Dye bath is made up as follows 
2% Benzo Chrome Black N, 

3% Soda (sodium carbonate), 

5% Glauber’s Salt (sodium sulphate), 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point, and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff is very soluble in hot 
water, and goes on to the fibre slowly 
and evenly, giving a shade of blue 
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which is a trifle dull.~ The bath‘exhausts 
fairly well, but for economy should be 
kept for future use. The dyestuff may 
be used with common salt in place of 
Glauber’s salt. The color does not 
come out in the wash water. In larger 
amounts, this gives a good black, when 
treated with bluestone and chrome, the 
bluestone and chrome changing the 
shade from blue to black. It is recom- 
mended to rinse the cotton in acidulated 
water before boiling with the bluestone 
and chrome. 


No. 12. 
Blue-red on Cotton Cloth (Bleached.) 
Dyed with Cotton Scarlet BBB; Wil- 
liam W. Hanna, 135 North Water 
St., Philadelphia. 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows : 
2% Cotton Scarlet BBB, 
5% Alum (ammonium aluminium sul- 
phate), 
10% Glauber’s Salt (sodium sulphate). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and continue 
boiling for 45 minutes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 100 
times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff does not go into solution 
so well, and we noticed that the water 
must be boiling, and, to avoid spotting, 
the dyestuff should be boiled for a short 
time with a small amount of water, and 
then cold water added to cool it to the 
temperature at which the cloth is en- 
tered. The bath exhausts rather poorly 
and considerable of the color washes 
from the cloth, leaving a bluish shade 
of red, which is rather dull. This bath 
should be kept for future use. 





No. 18. 
Brilliant Blue on Cotten Cloth 
(Bleached). 
Dyed with Cotton Blue 31 R; William 
W. Hanna, 135 North Water St., 
Philadelphia. 


(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces. ) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 


2% Cotton Blue 31 R, 

5% Alum (ammonium aluminium sul- 
phate), 

10% Glauber’s Salt (sodium sulphate). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 130° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and con- 
tinue boiling for one hour. Wash and 
dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 100 
times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff dissolves readily in hot 
water, and dyes evenly, giving a bright 
shade of blue with a reddish tinge. 
The dye bath does not exhaust very 
well, and the sample lost considerable 
in washing; that is, the wash water 
was considerably colored, and on re- 
peated washings the water was still 
stained. The cloth did not lose in in- 
tensity, the loss seeming to be dyestuff 
that was on the cloth only superficially. 
This bath should be kept for future use 

No. 14. 

Black on Cotton Cloth (Bleached). 

Dyed with Direct Deep Black G; Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 
William St., N. Y. 

(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces.) 
Dye bath is made up as follows: 
6% Direct Deep Black G, 

10% Common Salt (sodium chloride). 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F,, raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point and continue 
boiling forone hour. Wash und dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was as 
small as possible to work the cloth in; 
this is necessary to concentrate the dye 
bath and save dyestuff. 

This dyestuff is very soluble in boil- 
ing water and feeds on to the fibre 
slowly; it dyes a good, full black in 
about 1 1-2 to 2 hours boiling. It is 
needless to say that the bath does not 
exhaust. An interesting card has been 
issued with this dyestuff, showing com- 
binations with Direct Deep Black R and 
three shades dyed in the same bath, the 
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first with 5 per cent. color, and the 
second and third with 4 per cent., show 

ing that it is necessary to keep the bath 
standing for practical and economical 
results. ‘This dyestuff can also be used 


on half wool and cotton. 


No. 15 
Medium Slate on Cotton Cloth 
Bleached). 

Dyed with Direct Blue Black B; Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld Co., 77 Wil 
liam St., N. Y 
(For 100 lbs. of cotton pieces 

Dye bath is made up as follows 
4% Direct Blue Black B, 

10% Common Salt (sodium chloride) 

Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 150° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath gradually to the boiling point, 
and continue boiling for one hour 
Wash and dry 

In dyeing this sample, the amount of 
water used in the dye bath was 100 
times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff is very soluble in water, 
and, after dyeing, the bath is almost 
completely exhausted. The shade is 
apt to become a little streaked, and it is 
necessary to start at a moderately low 
temperature to overcome this The 
wash water from the sample is perfectly 
clear, and the shade of slate produced 
is very good. This dyestuff in larger 


amounts gives a black 


No. 16 
Dark Brown on All Wool Flannel. 
Dyed with Alizarine Brown, Patented 
(powder); Victor Koechl & Co., 
79 Murray St., N. Y. Dyed on a 
mordant of Chrome and Tartar 
(For 100 lbs. of scoured pieces. ) 
Mordant as follows 
3 % Chrome (bichromate of potash), 
14% Tartar (bitartrate of potash). 
Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 
at 160° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 30 min 
utes and continue boiling for one hour 
Wash and dye as follows: 
4% Alizarine Brown Patented (powder. ) 
Enter the cloth cold, run cold for 20 





minutes; raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to the boiling point in 45 min- 
utes and continue boiling for 45 min- 
utes. Wash and dry. 

In dyeing this sample, the amount 
of water used in the dye bath was about 
100 times the weight of the cloth. 

This dyestuff must be thrown into 
cold water and stirred into a paste. It is 
then best to run it through a sieve to 
avoid any lumps getting into the dye 
bath; these would fasten themselves 
upon the cloth, and, in the after-process 
of boiling, would spread and make dark 
spots on the cloth. The bath is com- 
pletely exhausted or almost so, and 
none of the color comes out in the wash 
water. Itis necessary to start this color 
cold so as to get it all into the fibre be- 
fore the bath reaches the temperature at 
which the alizarine precipitates. 

Note. In all of these receipts, the 
amount of water given is larger than 
that which would be used in practice ; 
this is necessary, as the amount of cloth 
dyed is very small. Consequently, 
these same receipts would be apt to 
give darker shades when dyed on a 
large amount of cloth, as is done in the 


dye house ordinarily. 


Remarks on the Dyed Samples. 


Sample 9 shows a good red, which is 
quite full and of a bluish cast. This 
dyestuff is suitable for most any class of 
woolen work or worsted work. In a 
scouring solution of 10 grammes soap 
and 2 grammes of alkali to the litre at 
130° F., the shade is rendered less in 
tense and bluer; the scouring solution 
shows the color extracted, but it will 
not stain white wool that is treated with 
it, showing that the dyestuff does not 
bleed. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodiu = 
hydrate. 

Ilydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, slightly redder; hot same as 
cold. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
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cold and hot the same as with hydro 
chloric acid. 
Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, bluer and red color extracted ; 
hot same as cold only more pronounced 
Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 


tion) cold, bluer, no color extracted ; 
hot same as cold with faint red color 
extracted. 

Sample 10 shows a bright yellow, 
with an orange tinge; this yellow is 


suitable for all classes of cotton work 


and can be used in combination with 


the salt dyeing colors. In a scouring 
solution of 10 grammes of soap and 2 
grammes of alkali at 130° F., the color 
stood ; the only difference being that the 
shade 


orange. 


was rendered slightly more 
There was no color extracted 
and white cotton worked in the same 
solution was not stained, showing that 
this color does not bleed and is fast to 
scouring. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
test with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. so- 
lution) cold, no change; hot, the same. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) hot and cold, the same as with 
hydrochloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated ) 
cold slightly more orange ; hot, the same 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu 
tion) hot and cold the same as with 
ammonium hydrate. 

Sample 11 shows a good shade of 
blue, not brilliant and with a slightly 
reddish tinge. This is interesting 
owing to its fastness and being dyed in 
one operation ; and also from the fact 
that with 
shades can be changed from blue to 
black. 
grammes of soap and 2 
alkali at 130° F., the 
anything the shade was brighter and a 
trifle redder. 


white cotton worked in the same solu 


bluestone and chrome, the 
Ina scouring solution of 10 
crammes of 
color stood; if 
No color was extracted and 


tion was not stained, showing that the 
color did not bleed and was fast to 


scouring. 
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The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu 
tion) cold, brighter; hot, the same 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solu 
hot, the 
hydrochloric acid. 


tion) cold and same as with 


Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, darker and redder; hot, the same 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, the same as with 
ammonium hydrate. 

Sample 12 shows a shade of red 
which is not very full and rather dull, 
bluish 


cable to any class of work on cotton, 


having a tinge. This is appli- 
that is, it will dye any form of cotton, 
but judgment must be used in its ap- 
plication, owing to its not being fast 
In a scouring solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali at 130 
I’., the shade was considerably reduced, 
much colored, and 


the solution very 


white cotton worked in the same solu- 
tion was stained a 
bleeds 


scouring or fulling. 


pink, showing that 


the color and will not stand 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, brighter; hot, the same. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
ehlorie acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, purple and purple color extracted ; 
hot, the same. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, purple; hot, color almost 
destroyed, blue red color extracted. 

Sample 13 shows a blue on cotton 
which is a fairly fine blue and very 
brilliant, being just a trifle red; this is 
dyed the same as the preceding red and 
like it can be put to the same uses, and 
In a 


is about the same for fastness. 


scouring solution of 10 grammes of 


soap and 2 grammes of alkali at 130 


F., the color is reduced to a pale and 
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red shade of blue, the color is extracted 
and shows in the solution, but white 


cotton worked in the same solution is 


not stained, showing that the color is 
not fast to scouring, but at the same 
time it will not bleed. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. so- 
lution) cold, brighter; hot, the same. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate 
cold, color destroyed and fibre white; 
hot, the same. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, pale and dull red; hot, pink. 

Sample 14 shows a black dyed in a 


(concentrated) 


single bath; this is a fair black only it 
lacks a trifle in blueness, which could 
be overcome by adding some blue dye- 
stuff to it. This dyes on all forms of 
cotton or on half wool and cotton. The 
depth of shace is good and the black 
stands the tests. In a scouring solution 
of 10 grammes of soap and 2 grammes 
of alkali at 130° F., the shade is not 
affected and no color is extracted ; con- 
sequently, white cotton worked in the 
same solution will not be stained, show- 
ing great fastness to scouring and 
bleeding. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, no change. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, no change; hot, slight blue color 
extracted. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, no change. 

Sample 15 shows a good shade of 
ate dyed with a small percentage of a 
dyestuff used for black. This makes 
an easy way for producing a slate and 
also gives a shade which is very fast. 


In a scouring solution of 10 grammes 
of soap and 2 grammes of alkali at 130° 
F., the shade is not affected, and no 
color extracted, consequently, white 
cotton worked in the same solution will 
not be stained, showing great fastness 
to scouring and bleeding. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate. 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, no change. 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot, the same as with hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, a trifle darker; hot the same. 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, the same as with 
ammonium hydrate. 

Sample 16 shows an Alizarine Brown 
this dyes a and moderately 
dark arid like the 
alizarine colors, is fast to scouring. 
This dyestuff could be used in combina- 
tion with other alizarine dyes or with 
logwood and fustic, thereby giving a 
vast range of shades. In a scouring 
solution of 10 grammes of soap and 2 
grammes of alkali at 130° F., the shade 
is not affected, and there is no color ex- 
tracted; white wool scoured with it is 
not stained, and this shows that the 
color is fast to scouring and also to 


good 


shade of brown, 


bleeding. 

The dyed sample gives the following 
tests with hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium hydrate and sodium 
hydrate : 

Hydrochloric acid (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold, lighter and redder; hot, 
orange color extracted and fibre orange 

Sulphuric acid (10 per cent. solution) 
cold and hot. the same as with sul- 
phuric acid. 

Ammonium hydrate (concentrated) 
cold, darker and bluer; hot, the same 

Sodium hydrate (10 per cent. solu- 
tion) cold and hot, the same as with 
ammonium hydrate. 

Conyers B. FINCKEL. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Dyeing, Phila 
delphia Textile School. 
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Roundabout Notes. 





An important article 
Arndt in the Leipziger points out the ad- 
vantage of sodium peroxide in wool, 
feather and straw bleaching and is 
worth quoting at length. Wool has 
always been more difficult to bleach 
; indeed with 


by Hermann 


than cotton or linen, and 
some kinds a good bleach is almost an 
impossibility. Very fair results are got 
by using a bath of permanganate of pot- 
ash for 30 or 40 minutes, rinsing and 
then putting the wool into a Lath of sul- 
phurous acid. But to bleach by this 
process the wool must be absolutely free 
from both sweat and fat. Another pro- 
cess is to use the fumes of burning sul- 
phur. The wool is freed from fat with 
carbonate of potash, or with soap and 
soda, or better still with soap and am- 
monia, wrung, and brought wet into the 
sulphur chamber, and left there over 
night. In the morning the wool is 
rinsed and dried. 

This latter is the commonest method, 
but has several drawbacks. In the 
first place, the wool is always left with 
a distinct yellow hue. In correction of 
this with blue the only result is to sub- 
stitute for the yellow a green, paler it 
is true, but quite distinct. In the sec- 
ond place, the material is rendered hard 
and brittle, which unfits the wool for 
many uses, especially for making flan- 
nel and knitting wool. Lastly the smell 
of the sulphurous acid clings vigorously 
to the wool, and takes many washes to 
remove it completely. 

‘ 

Peroxide of hydrogen. answers _per- 
fectly as a bleacher of wool, but its 
high price renders it practically use- 
less. When sodium peroxide was intro- 
duced a few years ago, a bleaching 
agent for wool which is satisfactory from 
all points of view was discovered. 
The peroxide of sodium must be kept in 
air-tight case and closed again with care 
after use. It should never be 
to come in the solid state into contact 
with paper or wood, or indeed with any 


allowed 





organic matter, as great risk of tire is 
thereby incurred. The contact of met- 
als, too, with sodium peroxide must not 
be allowed. An earthen vessel must 
be used to put it into the bleaching vat, 
and for large quantities two men are 
necessary, one spreading it thinly on 
the surface, while the second stirs con- 
stantly. Sodium peroxide has about 
fourteen times the bleaching power of 
hydric peroxide, and contains consider- 
erable quantities of caustic soda. Of 
course the latter must be neutralized 
before the substance is used for bleach 
ing. Wool has been completely disin 
tegrated by immersion in a very strong 
bath of raw peroxide. 
sg 

The peroxide is best used according 
to the following directions. Make a 
bath To every 100 gal. 
lons of water add twelve and a half 
pounds of oxalic acid or two and a half 
pounds of sulphuric, and then 10-11 
pounds of peroxide. test with 
litmus, and add more acid or more 
peroxide, asthe case may be. until the 
bath is just faintly alkaline. Then add 
five tosix pounds of waterglass, stir well, 
and put in the wool (previousiy freed 
from fat), see that it is all immer- 
sed, cover up the bath, and leave for 
five or six hours. The indicated am- 
mount of waterglass must on no account 
he exceeded, or the material will be 
hardened. 


as follows: 


Then 


* * 
* 


No advantage is gained by warming 
the bath, and the solution of the perox- 
ide always generates a good deal of 
heat. When taken out the wool should 
be allowed to drain into the bleach bath 
for a time, then rinsed and dried. If 
not white enough, the operation must be 
repeated, hut this is never necessary 
except in very inexperienced hands. If 
the wool is pure white it must be blued, 
either ina weak soap bath containing a 
little methy] violet, or in the bleach bath 
itself with the same dye. One draw- 
back of the peroxide process is that al- 
though the wool comes perfectly white 
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from the bleach bath, it sometimes hap 
pens that in drying, its outside becomes 
yellowish. In this case, the bleached 
stuff must have a bat at 120 deg. I 

containing a quarter per cent of whit 
soap and a quarter per cent, of s 

of magnesia, for a quarter of an hour 

* 

Tartaric acid can be substituted fo 
sulphate of magnesia with advantage 
for, although somewhat dearer, it has 
less tendency than the sulphate 
the wool hard In conclusion, the pe 


oxide of sodium process, the best fo 


wool as yet known, must be used wit 
judgment. The whiter the wool is nat 
urally, the weaker the blea bath may 


be for example, and it must not be for 


gotten that the commercial peroxid 


| 


varies in strength It should be 


mentioned that a peroxicd bleach bath 
effectually removes specks A spotted 
white printed muslin was complet 


cured by being dipped into the peroxi 


solution, and then left wet with it for a 


few hours 
Camille Shoen announces that pure 
crystallized naphthalene will prevent 


le ( om position ot per 
i I 


the spontaneous 


oxide of hydrogen \ sample of the 
peroxide was divided into two parts 
One, treated with n iphthalene , 1ost 
per cent. of its strength, while the other 


pel ent in the 


I 


not so treated, lost 


same time. One pound of naphthalene 


will be enough to add to 1000 pounds of 


three per cent. peroxide 


An Important Patent Decision. 


In the United States Circuit Court of 


New York, a decision has been rendered 
in a patent case, which involves several 
exceedingly fine distinctions. The suit 
was an action against John Campbell, 
brought by Wm. J. Matheson, of W. J 
Matheson & Co., for infringement of the 
United States patent granted to | 

Cassella for ‘‘Naphthol Black,’ and as 
signed to the plaintiff The defence 
was ingenious, but the judge’s common 
sense in dealing with the points w 

worthy of special comment. Que argu 





ment was that two coal tar blacks had 
been imported and sold in the United 
States before the patent for naphthol 
black had been applied for, and conse- 
quently, the patent had been anticipated 
and was void. The other was that the 
Naphthol Black patent contained several 
errors of omission and misprint which 
shoud have the same effect of making 
the patent void in law. The judge 
showed clearly the sophistry of this 
claim, saying in part that “the chief 
answer to this claim of anticipation, 
with reference to the general formula, is 
that those colors were made by a secret 
process in Germany, not discoyerable 
by inspection nor analysis, and the in- 
vention was not present in this country 
nor published nor described at the date 


of the present suit As against an 
origina) inventer, anticipation is not 
shown by prior use of the invention 
under conditions which fail to disclose 
its composition or operation. Such 
e of the invention should be 


} 


accessible to the public.” 


know edgy 

hus the fact was established by law 
that the commercial sale in the United 
States, of a chemical product made by 
a secret process in Europe, will not af- 
fect a patent in this country afterwards 
granted to an_ inde pendent original 
inventor 

In regard to the mistakes which was 
claim+d rendered the patent void, the 
judge was equally positive. One error 
was that in describing the process of 
diazotising the words ‘nitrate of so- 
dium appeared instead of ‘‘nitrite of 
sodium.” It is unnecessary to state that 
the former will not produce the reaction 
of dixzotisation, and that the latter is 
needed to accomplish the purpose. The 
second error claimed was that it was 
necessary to first make a diazo com 
pound, and then convert this into a 
dixnzo »zo compound. The decision states 
1 1. Thed t 
the law to be that no mistakes in a 
patent will render it void, if, from the 
whole patent, one skilled in the particu- 
lar art to which the patent relates could 


‘ 


arn how to practice the invention 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings lease tify 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental. not tention tify the 
Advertising Novelties. Card Clothing. 
National Metal Edge Box Co, 621 Cherry St America ‘ " P 
Phila. ~~ pe ester, 
Architects and Mill Engineers. Le Evan A i B-ston 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct Card Cutters. 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N. J His Fre & Co, Van Houten st 
Attachment for Bramwell Feed. Pate . 
Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son,7 Water St, Boston Card Feeds 

Automatic Boiler Feeds. “bape 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston B ' 

Balling Machine. Woonso cet M Woon 

# Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark — , 
é N.J. Calico Printers’ Wachinery and Sup- 
lies 

Bandings. P ; 

“ New | ‘ re 
See under Yarns. Mas lio r 
Banding Machines. See ‘ ‘ 9 M — et 
4 Cole Brus, Pawtucket, R. I Carpet Machinery ; 

Baskets. Alten \\ \ ‘ \ P 

Barlow, John W, Lawrence, Mass. (Raw Phila. Pa th 8 
hide). Cro ' , ears 

Crane Bros. (seamless linen), Westfield, Curtis &M ; “~ 

Mass. hit oe ae q ester [s 

. i 

Belting. Pa 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa How ( Pa 
Charlotte Supply Co, Charlotte, N. ¢ Chemical Stoneware 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, ‘ } 

Phila, Pa. wire E. Cum 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England ; , 
Lombard Iron Works and Supply Co, Coal. 
Augusta, Gua. Do ’ ( f St. Rost 
Munson, Chas, Belting Co, Phila, Pa ' ' ' > , 
Paulus, J.C , & Co., Phila., Pa Combs, mea kiles, Pins, Etc 
Rhoads, J E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila, . - a Rs 
a. wise { F 
See also Mili Supplies. Cone Wi 
Belt Dressing. Fost ( 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa Cop Tubes. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, Mt — 
Philadelphia, Pa. , , 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila 
de!phia, Pa. Copper Print Rollers 
Southwick, Geo. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct Ne Bedfor ) Ny Sedfor 

Bindings. : Ma 
See Tapes and Braids. Copper Work for Dyers. 

Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. Brabet ( 1&5 i ; NJ 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. Oat, J & Sons, 232 Qua St, Phila, Pa 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co, Burlington, Vt Cotton, 

Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I eee S ‘ 7 uy 

Boiler Compounds. — Hern ( ~ iW 

Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila Preeti eagle dt 2 
4 g . 
a. 

Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa Cotton Combe. 

Boxes, Paper. "solemn “af 
National Metal Edge Box Co, 621 Cherry St, Cetten Machinery 

Phila. ee we. , 

Palmer, J.S,35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. \ ~ VW, A w.4 St. P . 

Boxes, Wooden. a ceil ai : 
National Metal Edge Box Co, 621 Cherry St Cole I Pa 

Phila. Curtis & Ma , Co. ¥ 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. Mass 

Braids. Dr Geo, & las 
See Tapes and Braids : x | I 

Brushes. ~h Woo 
Cocker, Thos, & Co, 151 North 4th St, Phila Howat & Ame M sa 

Burr Pickers. Co, Pawt et, I 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. K ; ng ok L L iss 


Sargent’s, C, G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass Leigh. Evan A MI P neers 
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Mason Machine Wks, Taunton, Mass. 
Pettee Machine Wks, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 
Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29}}Haverhil) 
8t, Boston, Mass. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 


Dusate 
See W “ool and Waste Dusters. 
Dyeing. Bleaching and Finishing. 
Barretts, Palmer & Heal, 34 Canal St, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfyz.Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa 
Home Bieach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R. I. 

Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Philadelphia Turkey Red Dye Works, Put. 
nam 8t, Phila. 

Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila. Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 44 Arch st, Hartford, Ct. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


t. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Atteaux. F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Avery Chemical Co, 169 Devonshire St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, 80 Front St, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front st, Phila, Pa. 
Buliock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Corey. 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 
Dale Extract Co, Rahway, N. J. 
Erie Chemical Co, #rie, Pa 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co,77 William 
St, N. Y. 
Gilbert Bros. & Co,2® Purchase St, Boston. 
Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 
Front St, N. Y. 
Hill, Edward’s, Son & Co, 25 Cedar St, N. Y. 
Holliday, Read & Sons, Ltd,7 Platt St, N. Y. 
Horstall, Jonathan, 216 Chestnut St, Phila. 
Jaeck Bros, J, 67 Wythe Ave, Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


Janney, O. 8, & > mg Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, kay Dey St, N. Y 
Kalle & (o.,77 John St., Zz 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104. 108 4 te St,N. Y 
Klinstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, 

Koechl, Vie tor, & Co, 79 Murray st. . N.Y 

M atheson, . J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. 
Merrimac Chemica! Co, 13 Pear] St, Boston. 
Naumkeag Dye Co, Salem, Mass. 
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roe. Moro Chemical Co, 181 8. 38d 8t, 
la., Pa. 
Rice, Chas. F. & Co, 184 Summer St, Boston. 
Sharpless 1 Dye W ood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
lila, Pa. 
Stamtord Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 
Dyers and Finishers. 
Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass, 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 


Mass. 
on Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo) 


Forsyth Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
meme Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
— Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 
"a 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw. 
tucket, R. I. 
Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Dyers’ Clo 
Wildman, Jo 8, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. Y. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
McCalvey Elevaior Works, Phila, Pa. 
Sulem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
Adams, A. D, 620 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Ms 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, » 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, FE. Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Engraving on Wood. 
Russel), Albert C, 38 Pear! St, Boston, Mass. 
Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster St, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fabric Trimmers. 
Busch & Linn, 120 No. 7th St, Phiia, Pa. 
Factery Sites. 
Dolge, Altred, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Soenthern Railway, M. V. Richards, agent, 
Wa-hington, D.C. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Co, 67 South St, Elm 
vo xl, Conn. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Pheonix Iron Founders. Providence, R. I 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
American Fire Brick Works, 2637 E. Cum- 
berland St, Philadelphia. 
Fire Doors and Shutters. (Automatic 
Victor Mfg Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
Fire Hose. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Fulling Mille for Knit Goods. 
Hoben, J. A, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Scott, it. w, Bennington, Vt. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Binixdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn 
Heating 
See Ventilating. 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
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Hotels. 
Green’s Hotel, Eighth and Chestnut Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
HMumidifying Apparatus. 
American Drosophore Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Mydro-Extractors. 
Awmericun Tvol & Machine Co, 302 Federal 
St, Boston. 
Index. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Jute Goods, Burlaps and Jute Yarns. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wiln.ington, 
Del. 


Mnit Goods Brushers. 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa, 
Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 


Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Me ¥- 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Friedberger, C, Edgings, Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 

Hepner & Howitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 
N 


ave Be 
King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Kreut & Fite Mfg. Co, 2632 Mascher St, 
Phila. 
Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Puila, Pa. 
Merrow Muchine Co, The, Hartford, Conn 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Mnuitting Machine Cylinders. 
Astiman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 


Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch St, Phila, Pa. 


Mnitting Machinery. 

American Tool & Machine Co, 302 Federal! 
8t, Boston. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co., Reading, Pa 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N Fifth 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Cooper, Charlies, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Muchine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Hodg-on & Holt, Laconia, N. H 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pu. 

Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 1716 

o. Fifth St, Phila, Pa. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine Co, Franklin, N. H. 

Mueller, A. (Flat), 1533 Vine St, Philadel 


hia. 
National Automatic Knitter Co, 728 Cherry 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. ! 
(Winding and spooling.) 
Pepper Mfz. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Pa. 
Staftord, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Mnitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Cooper, Charles, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Lo val T, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, N. H 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
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Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila, Pa 
Southwick, G. W, & Co, Stamford, Ct. 
Looms, 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Gilbert Loom Co, Worcester, Maxs. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Knowles Loom Works. Worcester. Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Loom Picker Manufacturers. 
Barlow, John W, Spicket Mill, Lawrence 
Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 
Lubricators. 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J 
Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass 
Machinery Dealers. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Toomey, F., 131 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools, 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544; Harmon St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
“Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin I:on Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
so lat Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Charlotte Supply Co, Charlotte, N. C 

Covel & O-born, Fall River, Muss. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co. Providence, R. I. 

Lombard Iron Works and Supplv Co, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Stigeler, KE. A, Paterson, N. J. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 
vt. 


Oilless Bearings. 


N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
$rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Paper Tubes for Cone Winders. 
McCausland, J,38 Canal St, Providence, R.1 
Taylor, Chas. F, Providence, R. I. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Crossley, Arthur W, Exchange Bldg, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Miller, Jos. A, & Co, Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R. I. 

Weaver, E. C, 900 F St, Washington, D. C 

Pattern Cutter. 

Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 

Penstocks. 

Dalrymple, Geo, Fair Haven, Vt 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 
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Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 

Sts, Philadelpbix. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Kilburn, Lincoin & Co, Fall Rive r, Mass 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, Phila, Pa 
Presses. 
Crawford. J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Curtis & Mar bie Machine Co,W 1 ah Ms. 
Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Woonsocket Machine & Pross Co, Woon 
socket, R. I 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Pulley Coverings. 

——— Pulley * ieee Co, 553 Grand St 
Brooklyn, N. 

Pumps. 

Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Huston, Wm, 46 Clifford St, Providence, 

R. 


I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, Pa 
Roll Coverers. 
Barlow, John W (worsted rolls), Lawrence 
Mass. 
Howland, Wm. O., 128 East 6th St., Chester, 
Pa. 
Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England 
Gerrish Wool & Leather Co, Manchester, 
N. H. 
Winslow Brothers, Norwood, Mass 


Rooting, Steel and Tin. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Rubbing Motion for Wool Cards. 
Beswick & Kay, 25th and Callowhill Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


Screws and Stud« 
Phila. Machine Screw Works, 624 Race St., 
Phila., Pa 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Busch & Li n, 120 No. 7th St, Phila, Pa 
Champion sewing Machine Co, Is19 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Shell Rolls. 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. ¥. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 52s, Fall River, 


Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Et« 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms 


INDEX. 


Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa. 
Skylights ("letal). 
Van Noorden & Co, Boston, Mass 
Soaps. 
-< = 2am Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Dean & Sutherland, 240 Chestnut St., Phila 
deIphia, Pa 

Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 
mw. ¥. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, 

Spindles. 

Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 

N.J 


Draper, Geo, & Sons, Vopedale, Mass. 

Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Providence Machine Co, Providence, R.1 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsvllle, Mass 
——— Cylinders. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

N. E. Ventilating '& Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. |. 

Spinning Frames. 

See Cotton Machinery. 

Spinning Rings. 

Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 

w hitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. ; 

Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Providence Machine ¢ 
Steam Boilers. 

Frick Company, Wavnesboro, Pa. 

Grecnfield, W. & G., East Newark. N. J 

Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver st, Boston 

Steam Boiler Insurance. 

Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 

ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 

D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 

Steam Engines. 

Frick Co, a nesboro, Pa 

Greenfield, W. & G., East Newark, N. 

Newburgh \. Mach ine & Engine Co, "New 
burgh, N. Y 

Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston, 

“uss 
Steam Kettles. 

Walker & Pratt Mfy. Co, 31-35 Union St 

soston, Mass 
Steam Separators 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 

St., Boston. 
Steam Traps. 

D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex 
pansion . 

Steel Castings 
Chester Steel Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, Pa 
Steel and Iron Rooting. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chattanoo 
a, Tenn. 
Stop Metion for Looms. 
Tucker Stop Motion Co., Hartford, Conn 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson.N. 

Burkhardt’s, Geo. J. , Sons, 2831 N. teal St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Corcoran, A.J, 11. John St, N. Y. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 

Cypress Tank Co, Bridgeport, Florida. 

Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa. 

Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
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Tapes and Braids. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Kenyon, Jobn J, Pawtucket, R. 1 
King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. ¥ 
Perseverance Mills, 263240 Mascher St 
Phila, Pa. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. ¥ 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. ¥ 
Telephones. 
Universal Telephone Co, Indianapolis, Ind 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co,]930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company 
Valves. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston, 
Muss. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Drosophore Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston, Muss. 
Berry, A. Lun, 23 W, lst St, Boston, Mass. 
New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Snediker & Carr, 139-141 No. Seventh St 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Sturtevant, B. F. 
Mass. 
Van Noorden & Co, Harrison Ave, Boston 
ass. 
Warp Compressing Machine. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co 
Worcester, Mus- 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Blodgett Bros, 383 Federal St, Boston. 
Hausvberg, E. (),41 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Imhauser, E, 206 Broudway, N. Y 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St) Ne w York 
Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfleld, ¢ 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
me Be 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Replogie Governor Co, Akron, Ohio 
Winders. (Cone. 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass 
Winders. (Hosiery.) 
Foster Machine Co, Westfield, Mass 
Payne, Geo. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St 
Boston 
Wool. 
Grubnanu, Carl, 46 No. Front St., P bila. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, i. Reade St, 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 6 N. Front wat P hila, 
Pa. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Dean & Sutherland, 210 Chestnut St, Phila, 
P n 
India Alkali Works, Boston 
Weol Cleaning Process. 
International Safety Solvent Co., Provi 
dence, R 
Wool Combs. 
Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn 


Co, &% Oliver St, Boston, 
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Wool Combing Machinery. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Wool Extracts. 

Dey, Jas. E., & Co., 105 River an Paterson, 


Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. 

Muhihauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Weool and Waste Dusters. 

Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Surgents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mats, 

Stiliman-Rich Machine Co, Westerly, R. I, 
Woolen Machinery. 

a tee W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Pr‘le 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
os & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. &3o0n Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Harwood, Geo. 8S, & Son, 7 Wat ter St, 
Boston. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 

Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Purker, J. B, Machine Co, Clinton, Mass. 

Sarge nt’ s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I 

Weool, Hair and Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 

Grubnau, Carl, 46 No. Front 8t., Phila. 

Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Muhblhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila, 
Pa. 


Weooi Shoddies. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Muhtlhauser. F, Co, Clevelana, Ohio. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North- 
bridge, Mass. 
W oel Sorters and Scourers. 
Duro-s, Theodore A, Kensington Ave. and 
Huntingdon st, Phila. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Nandain St, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sous, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarn Printers. 
Forrest, John, 134 No, 22d St, Phila, Pa. 
Varna. 
Carpet Yarns, 


Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del. 
Colored Cotton Yarns, 
Dana Warp Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Muss. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Hou-atonic, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
suwyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 8 Franklin 
66, N. F. 
lucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 


‘otton Warps and a 


Abegg & rant 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, bide 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Bale, Stuart & Co. 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Buckingham & Paulson, 8 Leonard St, 
New York City. 

Chadwick. Jas, & Bro, %1 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa, and Jersey City, N. J. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. 

Dana Warp Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Fieming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 
Pa. 

Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 

Hadley 's ~ ye ree, Mass. 

Hawes jC 3ro, Full River, Mass 

Howland Mills, "New Bedford, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass 
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Kies, : Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 


Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, ‘Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New Bedtord Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fite “7. Muss 
“pee, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, -6 and 8&8 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market Sq, Prov 
idence, R 
fucker & Cook wx Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, N. Yo and P hila, Pa 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Glazed Yarns. 
Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 68,Mercer 
St, New York City. 
Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chad wick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N.J. 
Fleming & Chapin,215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
King, J. O, & Co, 16 Franklin St, N. Y 
Malcolm Mills Go, Prankster. Pa 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J 
Warren, W , Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Harness Twines. 
Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 
Chadwick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N. J. 
Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Kerr Thre ad Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Moore, C, & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 
Wurren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City. 

Buckingham & Paulson, 
New York City. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Chadwick, Jas, & Bro, Al Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. ¥ 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. |. 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 


179 Devonshire 


838 Leonard St, 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. | 
Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Hyde, E. 8, 2:3 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Lesser, J 8, & Co, 348 Kroadway, N. Y. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New Be:iford Mfx. Co, New Bedford, 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 
me Ue 


Mass. 


Stigeler, E. A, Paterson, N. J. 

Tillinghast, Stiles & Go, 20 Market Sq, 
Providence, R. I 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
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Wessendonck, Lorenz & Co, 4 Leonard St, 
New York, 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 


Jute Yarns. 


Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1. 
Holland & Webb, New York, 

Malcolm Milis Vo, 2.6Chestiuut St, Phila,Pa. 
Mortgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Lock-, Ct. 
Sanford Spinning vo, Pull Riv er, Muss. 
Sawyer, slanning & bo., 86-88 F ranklin St. 


Mohair Yarns. 

Holland & Webb, New York 
Ramie. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy 8t., Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Silk Yarns. 

Bale, Stuart & Co, 51Green St, N Y 
Champlain Silk Milis, Whiteball, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Ct. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Griswolt Worsted Co, 822 Cuestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Hawes, U. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St; N. Y. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 116 Bedford St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Spun Silk Yarns, 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonar i St, N.Y 
Lesser, J. 8, & Co, 3#8 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa 
River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Kock well, Eiward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 8 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Wesendonck, Lorenz a Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York 


179 Devonshire 


Worsted Yarns. 

Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand 8!,N. Y. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 
Bule, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St. N.Y 
Cc ampbell, Gev, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1 
Griswold Worsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 

Phila, Pa. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Providence Worsted Miils, Providence, R.1. 
Sawyzer. Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 

Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co, 44 Leonard St, 
New York. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 

Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass 
Hodson, John M. Manayunk, Pa. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, J. O., & Co., 76 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Small Bros, Fall River, Masa, 

Stigeler, KE. A, Paterson, N J, 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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CERRISH WOOL & LEATHER CO., 


ifactuers of 


Calf, Bicone and and Lamb 


ROLLER LEATHER, 


Manchester - New Hampshire. 
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COLORS AND DYEING 8! 





VICTOR KOECHL & COMPANY. 


Successors to Schulze-Berge & Koechi, 
792 MURRAY sT., NEw DTorn=z. 


sow aeons ete ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made by FARBWERKE, formerty MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M. 


FAST C0 10 RS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39.N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Fast Blacks For wool 


NAPTHOL BLACKS, ALIZARINE BLACKS, 
NAPTHYL BLUE BLACKS, HEMOLIN. 5 


WM. J. MATHESON & CO., Ltd., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE. 


STAMEORDSD MW E’G CO., 
157 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Importers of Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, .witeo, 


No. 7 Piatt St.. New Work, 


mm Aeid Magenta, = 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 




















Patented. 








Aniline Dyes, Arseniate of Soda, Indigo, Cudbear, 
Aniline Oil, Chlorate of Potash, Indigo Extract, Picric Acid, 
Aniline Salts, Yellow Prussiate “ Archil) Liquor, Zink Auxiliary, 
Chemicals, Etc 
Hudderfield, wo : BRANCHES: 
WORKS: Wakefield, ENGLAND, BOSTON, 367 Atlantic Ave, 
Ronen, FRANCE, Brooklyn, N. Y. PHILAPELPHIA, 45N. Front St 





FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Hamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Kenzie St. Chicage 
Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 





Sole agents of the Mudsen River Aniline Color Works, ALBANY, N.Y. 
SYrYRrEs & STREET, 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 


Sole U.S. Agents for 


" COERZ” 


FRENCH DYEW OOD HSETRAcCTS. 
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GLAUBER’S SALT. 


CHEMICALLY PURE. ”" We Make a Specialty of 


CARLOAD LOTS. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





We Challenge Comparison in Quality and Prices. 


ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


BRIin, PA. 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO., *°*'Niw" Youi! “*” 
Sole Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


Cotton Printing Specialties, Fast One Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors. 


220 Church Street, /} 153 Milk Street, 
Philadelphia. j Boston. 





Branch Houses: { 





ESTABLISHED 15863. 


FLAL LE & CO. 


rede ussia Aniline Colors, yo 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 38 South Second Street. BOSTON, 463 Ati tic Avenue. 


WwW. WW. HANNA, 


Buffalo Aniline Colors. 


135 No, Water Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 60., 

















OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Tak Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— LOGWOOD. 


AND 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, ***s,20n 


O. 5S. JANNEY & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 





Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, Sicily Sumac, Tumeric, China Clay, etc. 


AND DEALERS IN 


DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS 
* 
AGENTS FOR 
WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Lto., Leeps, Ena., - - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR, 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ETC. 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE “WORKS CO.,(¢ CLAYS FOR POTTERS ANC 
MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY CO., Lr0., ‘wpe PAPER 
AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., BurFato, N. Y., ° aye 
SCHILL & SEILACHER, Stutraart, GERMANY, cieaaion eaten 


No. 70 Ki._sy STEEeErT, Nos. 8 anv 10 Letitia Street, 


Boston. Philadelphia. 















were 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline = Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILINE Oris ae SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 





Cresylblue, OB pat’d. ) For Cotton: Thio Versuvine aEe. ) One dip for cotton 
“ BB * absolutely Brown, BB, | and mixed goods, 
be fast to “ Yellow, R. wool and cotton, 

Cresylviolet Sunlight. vag Orange, G. silk and cotton. 


Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat‘d, Sas"ta ‘dou "sul°cu 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS, PAT'D. 
BOSSON &K LANE, 


“a BISULPHITE SODA. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


CM Beckett & Son's Hones. | PB ATTBAUX & CO, 








Pigment Colors than ony Importers ot 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO., ivari ili 
Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile Trade’Supplies, | Alizarine and Aniline Colors. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


14 Dey St., N.Y. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. ONE 


JONATHAN HORSFALL DIP Galleine Dyes. 


AGENT FOR 


Sele Manufacturers of 





e Faster than Alizarine Colors and produced 
Fankhausine, at ONE-HALF (he cost. 
Avery’s Lactic Acid 30°. 172-178 Purchase Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealer in Antlines and Extracts, etc. masencctetan: GL SVERSVILER, _. ¥- 





229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | W. W. HANNA, Agent, (35 North Water St., Philadelphia 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & GO,, 


25 & 27 Cedar Street, New York. 
Caustic Potash, Calcined Carb. Potash, 


HILL'S “<2>" CUTCH, 


OXALIC ACID, SHELLACS, ARSENIC, CEYLON AND ~ ae 
COCOANUT OIL. 
Sole Agents in the United States for THE UNITED ALKALI €O.’S BRANDS OF CAUSTIC SODA. 








F. G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. - MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 


porters of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 184 Front St.,. NEW YORK. 


J. JAECK BROS.., sarooxivn. i: y. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, Indigotine, pth Indigo, D i Soft 
Bichloride ofTin, Bisulphide of Soda.” 7S SoMening. 
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COMMERCIAL LACTIC ACID MORDANT. 


Original Manufacturers and Introducers 


GILBERT BROS. & CO., 


2o2-204 Purchase Street, Boston. 


GLUTROSE. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 20% to 304 of Starch. Warps sized with this 
Compound resist atmospheric ch tnges and the goods leave the loom in a finished condition 

Glutrose Core Compound makes excellent cores of burnt sand and is the cheapest and 
best Core Compoun:t ever put on the market. 

Finishing Glutrose will make the best of paste with common wheat flour and save 
money on flour bills. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS. 
Office: Penn Mutual Building, . 925 Chestnut Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CH ck COMPA 


Martford, Conn.. and 372 & 374 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mi aaa. 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck. 
low’s Dyeing Extracts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Etc. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton,,Wool 

and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applica- 

tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 

Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 

* . and Hematine Mordants, Ete. 

273 Congress Street, Boston, Maas. 

AT LAST Union Goods and Hosiery made of Cotton and Wool in any propor 

tion can be dyed a good serviceable Black in One Operation with the 


Save Time, Labor, 
and 


* 
Steam, Trouble 
Dyeing. ] 


Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Address, 


NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, - Salem, Mass. 
Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No leaking. No boiling over. No waste of 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circvlar 8.” 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Rods with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


veryzxc WIND MILLS. 


Most durable, always satistactory. They are working in 
every country on earth. 
































See ESE 
Office and Salesrooms: 


It John St., N. Y. City. 
Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 








e 


"Spahr: 
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Fires. 


—CALIFORNIA, Woodland. Fire destroyed 
the Woodland Woolen Mills, which were 
operated by the Laugenour Wool Mfg. Uo. 
Loss $45,000. 


—NEW JERSEY, Weehawken. Fire in the 
silk mill of Jas. McCreery & Sons caused a 
loss on machinery of about $3500. 


—New YORK, Deckertown. The Decker 
town Silk Mill, which we recently reported 
had changed its name from the Unionville 
Silk Co., and which was owned by Mr. 
Oliphant, who removed the plant here from 
Unionville, was entirely destroyed by fire. 
Loss $60,000. 


—NeEw YORK, Little Falls. The knitting 
mill of William A. Ingraham has been de. 
stroyed by fire. Loss $4000, insurance $1600. 


—New York, Waterford. Fire in the knit- 
ting mill of Meeker, Spotten & Meeker 
caused a loss, principally in the stock, of 
about $2500, which is fully covered by insur. 
ance. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster. The Stevens 
Cotton Millowned by H. F. Shirk & Sons, 
has been totally destroyed by fire. The loss 
is estimated at about $60,000, insurance 
237,000. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The large 
woolen mill owned by John & James Dob 
son at the Falls of Schuylkill, and called the 
Sebastopol, has been totally destroyed by 
fire. Loss $25,000; no insurance, 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Fire in the 
shoddy mill of O’Neil & Bro., Howard St. and 
Columbia Ave., caused a loss, mostly by 
water, of about $20,000, which was fully in 
sured. 


-—RHODE ISLAND, Hebronville. The 
Hebronville Mill, owned by B. B. & R.- 
Knight, sustained a loss by fire of about 
$10,000. 


Failures and Suspensions, 


—MAaSSACHUSETTS, Millbury. F. A. Lapham, 
proprietor of Lapham’s mills, has made an 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 
He was also interested in the Windle Cycle 
Co. The liabilities of the woolen business 
are reported about $60,000. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton. The report 
reaches us that George E. Bnell has caused 
an attachment to be placed on the mill of 
the Tilton Hosiery Co. Mr. Buell, who is 
one of the heavy stockholders, has been ap- 
pointed receiver. It is said that there are 
no outstanding claims, and that the settle. 
ment will be made in a short time. It is pro. 
posed to form a new company, which will 
hereafter operate the mill. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Downington. Jarvis 
Ellis’ Sons, proprietors of the Fisher Woolen 
Mills, have made an assignment. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Reported 
that Maggie L. Montague, trading as Wm. 
E. Montague, agent, manufacturer of yarns 
on Main and Greene Sts., Manayunk, hag 
made an assignment to Wm. J. Hamilton. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Pascoag. Arnold & Per 
kins, proprietors of the White Mil], are re- 
ported to have made an assignment to 
Edward F. Lovejoy. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


GEO. J. BURKHARDT’S SONS’ 





Cedar Tank Factory, 


2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 
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JAS. E. DALE, 


; CARL BERINGER, 
President. 


See’y and Treasurer. 


-- THE.. 


DALE EXTRACT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Fustic Extracts, 
Persian Berry Extracts, 


Logwood. 


Office and Factory, RAHWAY, N. J. 


the Cypress Lumber Co. 


Specialties. 








TANK... 
CYPRESS FACTORY. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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Cedar Vat, and “Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS AND TUBS used by 


Dyers, Bleachers, lis, Factories, etc. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Tank and Vat Factory, | I 



































= ? 
2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. aden 
Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, see 
Bleaching Tubs, Blue Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESE ERVOIR TANKS, — 4 —_— 


capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellin 
villages,farms, etc. Please send for Es i. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 























Established 1788, 


JOSEPH OAT 0 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 


jek RYDERG 


OLSIGNERS py R.: 
GR Se/NTERS 





1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 






FINE OOMMERGIAL PRINTERS. 


wrt Photo Engraving in all its Branches. 
JOSEPH > Beals in fhe Mach nery pw coal Weel Engraw 
Wi LDMAN ‘ ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. “Artistic designs in Letter and 


Heads, Business Cards, Display Le’ —_ advertising 


MANUFAC TURER ves CLOGS paspeces, oe. Best work. Lowest prices. ectrotyping a 


210 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 






























PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICE AND},WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. I, 









From 1 to 6 ft. In Diameter, 


AMERICAN FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


RICHARD C. REMMEY, 


“wore” FIRE BRICK, 250S5s.. 


For Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Lime Kilns, Glass Works. Baker’s Tile, Stove and Range 
Linings. Ground Brick and Fire Mortar bv the barrel. Fire Clay, Sand and Kaolin by the 
ton orcargo. Also CHE™MECAL STONEWARE for Manufacturing Chemists. Chem. 
eal Brick for Glover Towers. Stoneware of every description always on hand. 


2637-59 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHAS R EARLE, Pies anil Treas W GARDINER, Jit... See'y 
AMOS W C ARNOLD, A; pas 


PHENIK IRON FOUNDRY, Pressece. = 
Manufacturers a 


Calonders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells ot Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching:Dyeing Machinery 


; ree: | Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Dr ying Machines, 
5 Ageing Boxe *3, Expansion Pulie ys, Hollingworth Automatic Fee d, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, C ‘loth C utting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


SATEEN 





" and Sole Manufact'rsof ITA GIE POWER FEED PuUMmM.rYr. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 
# 


, Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Sole makers of WM. BIRCH’S PATENT OPEN SOAPING MACHINE. 


Our SEWING MACHINES are heaviest and strongest made. Will sew all kinds cotton 
and woolen goods, wet or dry, very finest to stitch 1 inches long. Send tor circular. 


SOMERVILLE, (Near Boston), MASS. (Fitchburg Railroad.) 


COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 


AND 
For CALICO PRINTERS and DYERS. 


SINGE PLATES 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Seocn., 


PATTERSON COPPER WORKS, 


Manufacturer of 


Copper Work for Dyers, 


Silk Finishers, Chemical Works, 
etc., Vacumm Pans, and Copper 
Apparatus for Logwood Extract 
Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles, Steam Coils in 
Copper and Iron. Estimates furnished to all parts of the coun- 


try. 
‘ GUN MILLYARD, PATERSON, N. J. 


Telephone 240, 

















pper Swing Dye Tank 
in trop me. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 








PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY | 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PASTON clo O' NEMILIL, 
129 Bread Street, - - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


—- 























Originators of the Weldless Forged Steel Cylinde1. Dials, and Cylinders all sizes up to 
% inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, Seamless Knitters, etc. The Finest that can 
be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 









H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 






BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 






Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
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Knit. 


New Mills. 


—*GEORGIA, Douglasville. The Douglas- 
ville Hosiery & Cotton Mill Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of #50,000. J.P. 
Duncan is president, and J.S. James, general 
manager and treasurer. The factory will 
begin operations in February, and expect to 
turn out about 700 dozen pairs of hose per 
day. 


—MAINE, East Surry. A new knitting mill 
is being started at this place by Miss Maud 
Leach, of Penobscot, and Miss Bunker, of 
Franklin. They have rented a store, and 
have put in eight machines. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. A company 
has recently been formed at this place, and 
is now experimenting in the manufacture of 
hosiery. They are located in the old ma 
chine shops across the river from Washing- 
ton St. Mr. Reed is one of the parties inter- 
ested. They have at present two knitting 
machines. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Dover. Ata meeting 
of the Commercial Club, it was decided to 
organize a stock company to start a hosiery 
mill at this place, the capital stock to be 
placed at $3000. 


—NEwW YORK,ZAmsterdam. The Claremont 
Knitting Co., Messrs, Chase & Wilson, whom 
we recently reported erroneously under 
Albany as about to start a knitting mil), 
inform us that they will put in ten new 
knitting machines, and will have five sets of 
ecards and a dye house. Steam power will 
be used. They will manufacture fulled mits 
and yarns, production being begun about 
Feb. Ist. Employment will be given to 30 
hands. Mr. Wilson formerly operated the 
Reddish knitting mill, at North Broadalbin, 
which was recently burned. 


—*NEW YORK, New York. The Sanders 
Hosiery Co., the new concern which we re 
ported was starting up at this place, inform 
us that they will put in five knitting ma. 
chines. Electric power will be used, and 
»roduction begun about Jan. 15th. Men’s 
valf hose will be manufactured. 


-—NORTHA CAROLINA, Winton. A new com. 
pany has been organized atthis place, called 
the Winton Knitting Mill, for the purpose of 
manufacturing hosiery. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. Messrs. Clough 
Bros., whom we recently reported were 
starting a new knitting mill at this place, 
inform us that they wlll manufacture fine 
hosiery. They will have 12 knitting ma 
chines, giving employment to 12 hands. 
Steam power will be used. Production is to 
begin Feb. Ist. 


—*TENNESSEE, Nashville. We some time 
ago reported that the Board of Prison Com 
missioners contemplated starting a knitting 
mill. We now have official information that 
three knitting machines will be put in, and 
employment given to about fifteen hands, in 
the manufacture of hosiery. Steam power 


will be used. F. A. Jones will be superin 
tendent. 


—WISCONSIN, Racine. The Racine Knitting 
Co. inform us that they will reorganize their 
company. and begin at once on the erection 
of a new four-story structure. They expect 
to begin production by the end of February. 
Steam power will be used. Ladies’, misses 
and gents’ thosiery will be manufactured. 
Herbert S. Blake, Byron B. Blake and James 
Loque are the parties interested. The 
reorganization of the company has not yet 
been effected. 





TET SE = 
CM AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER 


for SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





This machine is entirely past the 
experimental stage. 

The method of transferring tops more 
practical than changing cylinders. 

Machine will produce anything from a 
short foot to the longest hose without 
substituting or changing any parts 
whatever. 

Extra thread in heel does not show in 
instep. 

In a wool hose a cotton, merino or silk 
re-inforcing thread may be used as it is 
positively thrown in on the first course 
of the heel and toe and as positively 
taken out on the last course. 

Stitch automatically loosened in heel 
and toe to accomodate any size of rein- 
forcing thread. 

Seam in heel and toe remarkably strong 
and close and heel is large and full 
Runs equally well on any grade of goods. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 






















Pepper Manufacturing Co. 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 5 


All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 














and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 


) SWEATERS. 






)} LEGGINS. 
‘| ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 






Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. H. 


EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


>| 3-4 AUTOMATIC 
oy Anning 


Machine, out Fashion 


Device 


That will stand all Factory Strain. 





















Address all communications for prices and 
samples on the 3-4 to the 


! 
EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE M'F’G CO. 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.'R. R. So. Bethlehem, - 


tae 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 
7 


—NEw YORK, Camillus. Jerome N. Keefer 
is making extensive additions to his knit- 
ting factory and will put in anew engine 
and boiler. 


—NEW YORK, Cohoes. JohnH. Murphy has 
removed his machinery to the building for 
merly occupied by Geo, E. Brockaway. He 
intends to enlarge his present plant by the 
addition of new machinery. 


—NeEwW YORK, Kinderhook. C, F. Hoag & 
Son, proprietors of the Lindenwald Knit- 
ting Mill, contemplate erecting an addition 
to their plant. 


—*NEwW YORK, Richfield Springs. The addi- 
tion which we reported in November was 
jon, built to the Richfield Springs Scotch 
Cap Factory, will contain one set of cards, 
and the corresponding number of spindles. 
A new 80 h.p. boiler has also been put in. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Pottsville. John Reber, 
hosiery manufacturer, has purchased land 
on West Market S8t., where he intends to 
erect » new mill, into which he will remove 
his present plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Stoughton. J. Beals, 
knit goods. manufacturer at this place, bas 
decided to retire from business and sell out 
his plant. 


—NEw YORK, Cohoes. The Argyle Knitting 
Mill, operated,by Cornell & Co., has been 
closed by an attachment issued in favor of 
Wim. Soule of New York. The mill which 
was formerly operated by Hatch & Co., was 
owned by John Scott, who leased it to Cor- 
nell & Co. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. The Salt’s 
Textile Co. have established a branch fac 
tory at Hoboken, N. J. They have moved 
18 of their looms to that place. 


—CONNECTICUT, Marlboro. The machinery 
inthe Marlboro Silk Mill which has been 
closed down tor some time is being shipped 
to Paterson, N. J. 


—CONNECTICUT, Niantic. The Globe Ex. 
tracting Co. has been organized at this 
place, with a capital of $500,000,§for the pur 
pose of manufacturing and dealing in ma- 
chinery for cleaning and scouring wool, etc., 
and for the purpose of extracting from wool, 

rease, etc. The shareholders are: Addison 

3. Poland, of Jersey City, Wm. T. Cutter, of 
E. Lyme, Ct., and Chas. J. Luce, of Niantic, 
Ct. We recently reported the organization 
ot the Luce Mfg. Co. It is probable that 
these concerns are identical. 


—CONNECTICUT, Norwich. The capital 
stock of the Owaneco Silk Co. will be in- 
creased from $40,010 to 360,000. 


—CONNKCTICUT, Willimantic. The looms 
in the weaving department of the Natchaug 
Silk Co. of this place, which were recently 
yurchased by the L. D. Brown & Son Co., of 
Middletown, have been started up. There 
is talk of removing the plant to Willimantic. 


—CONNECTICUT, Willimantic. It is said 
that the braiding plant of the Natchaug Silk 
Co., which was recently bought by Henry L. 
Stanton, of Chicago, has been attached’ for 
$4000, in a suit brought to recover an old 
judgment against Mr. Stanton. 


THE 


KEYSTONE 
KNITTER 


For Seamless Hosiery. 











CYLINDERS 


Forged 
Steel 


With bevel top for perfecting the stitch 
in the — fabric and closing the gore 


in the heel and toe. 


Automatie Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, 
Steam Presses, etc. 


Keystone Knitting Machine Man't’g Co.. 
1711-13-15 RANDOLPH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


The BALLOU 
t Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine 


Built with Sectional Cam 
Bing and the most perfect 
weight take-up. Best, Strong- 
estand Most Durable Machine. 
Two Feed Double Knee Machines. 

We can add to our own or other 
makes now inuse. Also Brushing 


















Machines, LewisJones, Bristol, Pa. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WINDERS «: 


Hosiery Manufacturers. 
Wind from cop, skein or 
bobbin. 
Improved Upright Spoolers 
Doubling Spoolers, 
Quillers, Ete. 





- We make a complete line 

of this machinery, and have 
— hundreds of machines in sat 
isfactory operation all over 
the country. We invite cor 
respondence, 





Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., “*""jrns 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 






















‘ReUveNONSLETIVANITEN jyevissranas 
NAWESEDSDDURVERTD NEDAUSSSUNEDONSDIORE * 
lace i hr a mc Edgings 
*.ae wisiwiwrwsvawanawne 
FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WINDERS, &C 


SHIRT 
order Machines 
‘SOUR yn) 


JB} UOI}9AG 9Al4 pve sNO4 


x COHOES,ALBANY CO.,N. 1.  /@ 


ea 
CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. lso 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK. - Little Falls. N. Y. 


GIBBonNns FRAME 


yewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


&@ SPECIAL FEATURES: “@8 
Welting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Heel Worl:, Machines with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tables and Shafting with Transmitters. 
Ali machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts 
MACHINE JOBING. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Philadelph 








. 
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THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOES, N. YL. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS —Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma. 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

KIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTINC MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, eic. 
ae Write for Catalogue. 


JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer of 





PAPER BOXES s.r." 


Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


STEPHEN A, ASHMAN, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


For Knitting Machinery, 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 








For Overshirts 
and Underwear, | 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st., W. Y. 


Seamless Baskets, Baths, Boats, 
Canoes, Cases, Cylinders, Trays 
and Trunks, made of Linenoid, 
WILL OUTWEAR ALL OTHERS. 
Special Seamless Articles made to order. 
CRANE BROS. LINENOID MANUFACTURERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Catalogue and Linenoid Pin Tray Free. 








THE 


CRAWFORD 
Hollow Plate 


Steam 
Press 


For Knitor Wov- 
en Goods, 


Is worthinvestigating 


J.J.Crawford & Son 


Nash u a, N. HM. 





CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
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REMOVED tp *** ? 


Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds, 








Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


ou ¥ 





For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECEALTY. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needJes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
torthe selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND BHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 
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THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 


Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


13% Sheldon St.., 


HARTFORD, CONN 





BOAKDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





it® 
gt 
$ 


PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 






815-21 T. 
Jos. T Pearson 20:4! Taycor sr. 


KENSINGTON Pui p 





Boss Knitting Machine 


WwWoRBs, 


7th and Walnut Sts., Reading, Pa., 
4 Manufacture’ the 


only 8-4 and Semi- 






Automatic Knitting 
Machine that gives 
seamless hosiery 
manufacturers full 
value for their 
money. Knits Ladies’ 
and Children’s plain 
fashioned Hose, Half- 
Hose, and footings, 
for fancy ribbed 

oods. High Speed. 
Needs no skilled ope- 
rators. The 3-4 runs 
by single belt. Auto- 
matic Tension device 
in leg, heel, and toe, 
making large per 
fect heel and toe. Sizes from 21-4 up to 4 
inches in diameter. 


Forged sss Ke odie 
THOS. COCKER & CO., 
BRUSH MANUFACTURERS, 


We make all kinds of MILL BRUSHES either 
and or machine. Bru shes for FINISHING 
WORKS for WORSTED MANUFACTURERS a 


specialty 
151 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Improved Ribbed 


Underwear Machines. 


High Grade 
Automatic Take-up 
Sectional Dial Cap 

Sectional Cylinder Ring 












open for 
Inspection 
Rigid Dial Support 
Royal Rib 
Plain and Fancy. 
Border Machines 
Sleevers 
Full Close Welt. 
Sweaters, Skirts, 
Caps. 
Jackets and Jerseys, 
Uses same Needles as Nye 
& Tredick and Snyder & 
Fisher, and other Standard 
Machines. 
A Better Machine for 
Less Money. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


835 Arch Street, 
ou Philadelphia, Pa 
> & Sole Selling Agents. 


WE NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 


To prevent the needle from picking up the brass, 
nor special mechanism to prevent injury to the 
brass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 
anywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & CoO., 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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—GEORGIA, Waycross. We have a repuit 
that the Thomasville Knitting Mill owned 
by R. UC. Rightmere, is to be removed from 
Thomasville to this place. A building is 
being erecied by the Satilla Mfg. Co., which 
will be used by the knitting mill. It is ex 
pected to begin operations Feb. Ist. 


—ILLINOIS, Chicago. We have a report 
that the Enterprize Knitting Works has 
been incorporated at this place with a capi. 
tal of $30,000. The incorporators are Jobn J. 
Beilman, K. E. Czarneckiand Anthony Czar- 
necki. This is likely a reorganization of the 
firm of A. Beilman & Co., which we reported 
in Nov. had failed. 


—KENTUCKY, Louisville. In November we 
reported that the Pioneer Worsted Mill had 
been purchased by Charles F. Murphy, of 
Boston. We now have a report that a new 
company called the Hope Worsted Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of operating 
the mill. J. W. Stein, Sr., is president; Chas. 
F. Murphy, vice president; J. W. Stein, Jr., 
treasurer and manager, and John T. Moore, 
secretary. The company is capitalized at 
$100,000. 


—MAINE, Lewiston. The Lewiston Mill 
property was sold by auction to W. H. White 
or $3250. This is subject to a lien on the 
property of $28,719. 


—MARYLAND, Hagerstown. The'new knit 
ting mill which we recently reported had 
been started at this place under the name 
ot the Columbia Knitting Co. has changed 
its name to the Blue Ridge Knitting Co. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Adams. The Berkshire 
Cotton Mfg. Co. has petitioned the legisla 
ture to increase its capital to $2,000,000. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Attleboro. The old 
Mechanics Mills at this place have been 
leased by parties, who are now renovating 
the entire place. It is not known in what 
lineS'it will be started up. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Becket. The Becket 
Silk Co. are about to organize a stock com. 
pany, with a capital of $25,000, in shares of 
$100 each. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, East Brookfield. The 
N. Sagendorf mill, formerly operated by 
Maguire & Gilmore, who recently assigned, 
and Gibson’s shoddy mill, have been pur 
chased by L. N. Taylor, of Worcester, tor 
the sum of $50,000. Tne Sagendort mill has 
been leased to C. C. Maguire, of Spencer, 
formerly of Maguire & Gilmore, who intends 
to start it up at once. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Tremont 
& Suffolk Mills corporation have petitioned 
the Legislature for authority to increase its 
capital stock to $3,000,000, and for permission 
to do business Outside the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. It is probable that the 
corporation contemplate building a mill in 
the South. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Standard 
Worsted Co.’s mill on Willie St. is advertised 
to be sold by the executors of the will of 
Jas. Meadowcroft, who held a mortgage on 
the property. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Millbury. The machin- 
ery and stock of the Crane & Waters Co. has 
been sold at auction, E. F. Halstead pur 
chasing the machinery. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. The Safety 
Seamless Pocket Co. have ceased operations 
at this place, and are moving their machin 
ery to Lowell, where business will be 
resumed, under lease to the Whittier Cotton 
Mills. 











75 WEEDEN STREET, 
PAWTUCEHEET, RR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 





“ELECTRIC” 


autowaric. {| INC MACHINE, 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge. 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms 
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estasLisHeD GHARLES COOPER, 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


Manufacturer of 


Spring 
Knitting 
Needles 


of all Kinds, Looper Points, 
Etc. 





The Oldest Spring Needle Manu- 
facturer in the United States. 


Cyclone Dryers 


—FOR— 





Stockings, Underwear, Stock, Yarns, 
Cloth, Etc. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 


Hancock St., above Lehigh Ave., 


250 Doz. STOCKING Dave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Braids’. Tapes *, Yarns *:, Threads 


Worsted 


Use the Genuine Patented 


CROCHET LACE 
EDGINGS. 


Manufactured under ——* a nt granted ; : 
December, 1894 


The Bost Splicing Yarns 125 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


in all Numbers. 


ee EERER GER On 
edt Nii A 





GERMANTOWN 


LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 


F. A. BYRAM, 


~ Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 


SOAP COMPOUNDS. __TEATLE mus, 


fotels, Institutions 


and Railroads. More economical than Soap or Soap Powders. Clean and pure and harm 
less to paint, wood work, varnish and the finest fabrics 


Unsurpassed for SCOURING WOOL AND SILK. 
DEAN & SUTHERLAND, witcnctce, 240 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WM. COREY CO.,| AUTOMATIC 


L. atch Needles, SEAMLESS ANITTER 


For making Seamless Hosiery of all 
Grades 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 





BEST QUALITY FABRIC. 
LARGEST PRODUCTION. 


. NEEDLES MALLEST T FOR LABOR. 
Excelsior § 7" 








The Best Hoslery Needle In the market. 


Manufactured by 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 
LOVvaAL T. IVA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KENDS OF 


SPRING 


Knitting Needles 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 
Manchester Green, - - Conn. 
All work guaranteed. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of ali kinds of 


Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Biades of all kinds. 

















Amsterdam, N. Y. 


— Plain and Automatic Machinery 
Spring mpeee © Need.es i For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Com 
and Points from bination Suits, Skirts, Tights , Shirt; Borders 

Best Cast Steel. Sa- eee, Cuffs, Sleeves, Tops for Half. Hose, Hosiery, 


tisfaction Guaran- Etc. 
qa 


teed, <tma 
S.K. Paramore ALL OUR MACHINERY 


Manager, Ge - 
New Britain, Conn GUARANTEED 
nnneasines: | IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


STANTON & LEWIS,| NATIONAL 


Central Steam Forge : : 
Knitting wachine Cylinders.» ias, | AUCOMatic Knitter Co. 
316 and 318 BRANCH 8T7., 724, 126 and 728 Cherry St., 
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SUPERIOR 1 to ae a =a 


FALL, 1896, line now ready for delivery; 
comprising the HANDSOMEST DESIGNS ever 
produced, and is the only complete line of- 
fered. 

OUTPUT EXCEEDS that of all other mills 
combined. 


Friedberger’s Standard 


— EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


for Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed Underwear 
embraces every desirable pattern 
on the market. 


UWnlimited Facilities 


for executing orders of any magnitude promptly. 
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WEEKLY PRODUCTION, 1,800,000 YARDS. 


Write to FRIEDBERGER for Samples. 


Ask for Samples of our Extra Quality Silk Braids. 


nein irae - PHILADELPHIA. 
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—MASSACHUSETTS, Uxbridge. As we re° 


ported in October that it was likely to occur, 
we now have the report that the firm of 
Scott & Wheelock have dissolved partner- 
ship. Itis not known, positively, what will 
be done with the mill, although we stated in 
our previous report that rumors were preva- 
lent to the effect that a new firm was to 
lease it immediately. 


—MASSACHUSETIS, Warren. The Bradford 
Yarn Co., whom we recently reported would 
remove from East Brookfield to this place, 
have leased from Sayles & Jenks, the 
Whipple Mill, at this place. 


—MISSsISSsIPPI, Enterprise. The Enterprise 
Knitting Mills, which have been closed down 
for some time, have been purchased by R. 
M. Buckley, M. W. Buckley and Mrs. J. KE. 
Buckley. M. W. Buckley was treasurer of 
the company which formerly operated the 
mill, The plant will be started up immedi 


ately. 


—MISSISSIPPI, Meridian. Foundation has 
been started onthe Meridian Cotton Mills, 
which we have several times reported as 
being erected at this place; the building 
will be 80x160 feet. They have ordered slub- 
bing and roving frames, slashers and size 
kettles from C. E. Riley & Co.. Boston, and 
the drawing frames from the Howard & 
Bullough Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Lakeport. Dr. J. C. 
Moore is offering the creditors of the Huli 
fax Mills, at Lakeport, 25 cents on the 
dollar for their claim against the corpora 
tion, and it is understood that most of the 
heaviest creditors will accept the offer, as it 
is probably more than would be realized if 
the concern was put into insolvency. 


—NEw JERSEY, Camden. We havea report 
that the Overbrook Woolen Mills have been 
leased by the Fels Naptha Co., and will be 
discontinued for textile manufacturing. 


—NEW JERSEY, Linden. The Naff Silk Mill 
at this place, which has been closed down 
for some time,is about to be transformed 
into a metal goods factory. 


—NEW JERSEY, Patterson. The partner 
ship between Sidney Smith and Wm. H. 
Wylie, under the name of the Reliable Silk 
Mfg. Co., has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 


—NEW JERSEY, Phillipsburg. The Victor 
Knitting Mills, D. I. Siefert, proprietor, have 
removed from Vineland to this place, and 
intend to add more machines. 


—NewW YORK, Amsterdam. Mrs. Gardiner 
Blood has purchased the McCowatt knitting 
mill for $28,500. 


=NEw YORK, Canisteo The machinery of 


the Smedley Silk Mill, ct Hornellsville, has 
been removed to this place, and is being 
placed in the F. G. Babcock building. It is 
expected to have the plant in operation by 


March Ist. 


—NEw YorK, Cohoes. The American Ho 
siery Mill, operated by the McLaughlin 
Knitting Co., which has been idle for some 
time, has been sold to Chas. McCarthy, of 
Troy, for $18,000. He already held a mortgage 
to that amount on the plant. 


—NEW YorRK, Cohoes. The firm of W. H. 
Aken & Co., proprietors of the Mohawk Knit. 
ting Mills, has beea dissolved by mutual 
consent, Ww. H. and David Aken retiring. 
The business will be continued by Albert 
Aken and Albert W. Dewitt. 


— —t 
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COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
} EXPOSITION. 
ATLANTA, Ga., November Ist, 1895. 
This certifies that the Appro 
priate Jur 
| has awarded to the STANDARD MAC HINE 
Cc + Goan anae Iphia, Pa., Diploma of Honor 
and GOL »AL—Automa i 
aay tic Knitting Mach. 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
President Jury of 
| a y Awards 
President and General Director. 


| 


| STANDARD D MACHINE CO. 


Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA, 


“STANDARD B” 


- 
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“STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Over 350,000 H. P. in use. 


Absolutely safe at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for reyairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Philadelphia Machine Screw Works, 


Manufacturers f 


SPECIAL 


MACHINE SCREWS AND STUDS 


of Every Description 


Nos. 624-626 Race Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHAS. MUNSON BELTING C0., 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


{16 and 118 North Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


. MANUFACTURE 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PURE CHESTNUT Oak 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. 


We guarantee our Belts to give better 
satisfaction than all other makes 


ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States. 


Long Distance Telephone, 62-94. 
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—NEW YORK, Hoo- 
co-partnership of Clark 
been filed. George W. and 
and Clarence Howland are general partners, 
and Francis Riley is special partner. The 
firm will manufacture knit goods. 


ick Falls Aiticlhs of 
Bros. & Co. have 
Robert B. Clark 


—NEW YORK,New York. The Textile Fibre 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
cotton cord and rope. Capital $100,000. Geo. 
H. Kracht, Alexunder Harvey, Chas. P 
Kling, Ste phe n 8. Stanton and Wm. Chilvers 
are the incorporators 


—NEw YOrK, New York. The J. Graf Em- 
broidering Co. has been incorporated at this 
place, with a capital of #5000. The incorpo 
rators are B. 
A. Kobinson. 


—NEW YORK, New York. Victor Koechl & 
Co.,79 Murray St., New York, have succeeded 
to the business hertofore carried on by 
Schulze Berge & Koech), and will continue 
the agencies and connections of the old 
firm. Victor Koechl isthe president, H. A 
Metz, vice president and treasurer, and 
Chas. Fushalein, secretary, of the new com 
pany. 


—NEW YORK, Seneca Falls. The Owasco 
Knitting Co. has been incorporated at this 
place with a capital of 310,000. The directors 
ure John J. Bockee, Edwin M. Barry of Sen- 
eca Falls and Edgar A. Holland of Auburn. 
It is thought likely that this company will 
start up the Gleason Knitting Mill at this 
place. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Boothwin. R. H. Me- 
Cartney can give information’ concerning 
the establishment of a mill for the manufac. 


F. Holmes, Silas Swartz and J. 


ture of cotton spreads and table cloths, 
which he Is now negotiating for the removal 
of to this place 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Norristown. 
oming Mills, Dean & Mitchell, 
have placed their order for 
necessary in the extensive alterations they 
are now making. The pickers, cards and 
electric stop motion drawing frames will be 
built by the Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket. C. E. Riley & Co., of 
Boston, are furnishing the mules, which will 
be made by Asa Lees & Co., Oldham, 
England. 


Tha Wy- 
proprietors, 
machinery 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Turner 
Bros. succeed R. C. Greenhalgh in the manu 
facture of mohair and cotton plushes, at 
Palethorpe and Somerset Sts. The name of 
the concern will be the Victoria Plush Mill- 
A. Turner will be manager. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The firm 
of Crossingham & Patton, whose mill we re 
cently reported as having been burnt, has 
been dissolved, and the members of the 
firm will continue busiuess under separate 
ownership. Alfred G. Patton will continue 
at the old location and Jas. G. Crossingham 
bas rented a mill at 57 Armat St., where he 
will start up in the manufacture ot the same 
line of goods. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Lei 
cester Mfg. Co., the incorporation of which 
we reported in July last, will operate the 
Leicester Woolen Mills, formerly operated 
by Chas. Spencer & Co. N. Farwell 1s presi 
dent, Wilson H. Brown, vice president and 
Everett H. Brown, secretary. 





IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


any size desired ; 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 466. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
They will stand any head of 
water, they can be made of 


Li diedltd! bl 
they have buen tested and approved for years. 


EFair Etawen, Vt. 
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FRICK COMPANY, Engineers, _Warwaspono, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 CORTLANDT ST. 


Kclipse Corliss rans 


40 TO 2000 H. P., ALL STYLES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ALSO BUILDERS OF 


Steam Bollers, High Speed Automatic Engines, 


(Tandem Compound.) and Ice-Making Machinery. 
Steam Plants for Factories Furnished Complete. 





GCREBNEIEI1L.D 


EAM ENGINE WORKS, 


Established 1874. 
Manufacturers of 


Greenfield Stationary, Portable and Yacht 


ENCINES and BOILERS. 


Also Horizontal, Automatic and Variable 
Cut-Off Engines 


Sizes from 8 to 75 Horse Power. 


Also Vertical and Horizontal and Marine Boilers. 
Steam Pumps and Adams’ Grate Bars. 


W. G. & G. GREENFIELD, East Newark, N. J 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co., 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO. 
Office and Works: 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WATERHILL... 
CORLISS STEAM 
- aa ae -ENCINES, nee ot Og 
PENNEY'’S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using cs and PICTET sul 


phurous oxide system. 





New York Office, Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and Brass Castings. 
Mal ¢ oe st Send for our Descriptive Circulars. 


Polar Belt Dressing. 


THE BEST IN USE. 


Put up in 25, 50, 75 and 100 lb. cans, 
One-half barrels and barrels. 


} Composition Wire Belt Lace. 


It will not cut the belt or tear out at 
the lace holes. 








For circulars and prices, address, 


GEO. W. SOUTHWICK & CO,. Stamford, Conn., Sole Manufacturers, 
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BURNHAM’S or rcesine.- 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. 

















BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 


Christiana Machine Co., “™“Sc“ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 


TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light 01 Heavy Service. 


Globe Outer-Cases and special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARINGof all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS and everything 
required for a complete POWER PLANT. 
SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. Designs and Estims ates Furnished on 


Mention this paper. Application. Send for Catalague. 


WATER: -POW ER. 
Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work 


The limit of government of water-power is often deter- 
mined by the design and construction ot plant. Consult usi 
possible before completing your plans. 
With OUR COMPOUND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
ower for all purposes, including Electric Railway, 
Pewee and Lighting Plants. We make and sell all 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water-power. Expert advice 
turnished on application. If results of your present system 
are not satisfactory write us. Address all inquiriesto ~ 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 
MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 


























Alcott’s High Duty Turbine. 


This Wheel is considered one of the most correct 
that has been devised; gives high results, and with late 
improvements is the 


BEST, MOST PRACTICAL AND 
EFFICIENT PARTIAL GATE 
WHEEL IN EXISTENCE. 


State your requirements and send for Catalogue to 


BTC. Alcott & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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—RHOvDE ISLAND, Warren. The Warren burgh cotton mills, This company was in 
Mfg. Co., who are rebuilding their burnt corporated u year ago with a capital stock 
plant at this place, have placed the orders of $100,000 of which 235,000 was paiddn. The 
for machinery as follows: The Whitin Ma.- poor success of the company is attributed 
chine Co., Whitinsville, Mass., has received to the machinery, it having been purchased 
the order for 30,000 spindles and 2000 looms; second hand. 
the Pettee Machine Works, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., have received the order for a —SOuUTH CAROLINA, Spartansburg. J. H. 
complete equipment of revolving flat cards Montgomery and his superintendent, Mr. 
and drawing frames. This is one of the Stone, ofthe Spartan Mill, have been North 
largest orders that has been placed in card placing orders for machinery for their new 
ing machinery for some time. The order for Spartan mill. They bave ordered a complete 
94 roving frames, 40 selt-acting mules, and 24 +puipment of revolving flat cards and draw- 
combing machines has been placed with ing frames from the Pettee Machine Works, 
Wm. Firth, 220 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
the representatives of John Hetherington & 

Sons, Manchester, England. —VERMONT, Bennington. Concerning the 
Aldine Knitting Mill, we have a report that 

—SouTH CAROLINA, Batesburgh. A re Bartlett Bros. will start it up as ashirt fac 

ceiver has been appointed for the Bates tory 


WATER WHEELS 


MANY SIZES AND STYLES. UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 


“san POWER PLANTS rc! puzrs, rz roving tat 


power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Write for pamphlet of either, stating your wants. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.. Sorinofield, Ohio, U.S.A 
SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED 4nd 
TANK PUMPS 


In four sizes for Hot 
or Cold Water. es 
No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. ‘ \e 
No. 3 Single, 420 gals. per ct a al { 
Hour. 
No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour. 
No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. 
per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphlet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
card and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 324 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE RHOADS’ BELT. 


Gilt Edge, 
Diamond State 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 


IT HAS THE PULL. 


Extra Heavy 
\ Short-lap. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
DEL. 


{2390 Market Street, 
} Factory: WILMINGTON, 





The only reliable cover- 
ing on earth. 


Agents Wanted. 


553 GRAND STREET, 


Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Woolen. 


New Wills. 


—*GEORGIA, Atlanta In relation to the 
new woolen mill which we recently reported 
H. Tf. Inman was projecting at this place, we 
have further information that petition for 
charter for the Atlanta Woolen Mills has 
been filed. W. W. Nixon, J. D. Turner, W. P. 
Duncan, J. R. Gray and John W. Foster are 
interested. The capital stock will be placed 
at $100,000. The company have purchased 
the old Brosins Machine Factory, and will 
convert it into a woolen mill 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Haverhill It is said 
that machinery is veing put in the mill for- 
merly occupied by the Haverhill Hat Fac 
tory, and that a new mill isto be established 
tor the manutacture of worsted goods. No 
names are as yet reported. 


Andover. Concern 
which we reported 
nuthoritatively in 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, No. 
ing the new woolen mil 
at this place, we are ure 
formed thut the company is called the 
Brightwoud Mfg. Co., with a capital of 
$20,000. B.Sagehomme is president, Geo, H 
Simonds, treasurer, and Granville E. Foss, 
Jr., agent. They manutactore fine worsted 
and novelty dress production begin 
ning immediately. They have 


goods 


6 looms 


Work on the foundation 
Andrae & 
time ago, bas been 


—MICHIGAN, Yale 
of the woolen mill of C. 
which was burned some 
begun. 


Sons, 


—*MIssoURI, Ironton. The Arcadia Valley 
Woolen Mill, which we recently reported had 
been incorporated at this place, informs us 
they are erecting a new mill, for which foun 
dation was begun in November. They will 
have 480 spindles, 2 sets cards and 15 looms, 
employing steam as a motive power. They 
will dye. The product will be jeans, which 
will be manufactured into pants. Employ- 
ment will be given to about forty hands, and 
production will be begun in March. The 
company is capitalized at $30,000. H. Laaewen- 
stein is president, and J. H. Morey is super 
intendeni. 


—*MISSOURI, Louisiana. H. L. Hart, who 
is the most interested party in the new 
woolen mill which we recently reported was 
to be built at this place, informs us thata 
corporation will be formed, and that work 
on the buildings will begin in the spring 
It-is the intention of the concern to manu. 
facture blankets, lap robe-, and cloth, to be 
mauufactured afterward into pants. 

—*OREGON, Salem The 
is now in the East looking after machinery 
They expect to manufacture in their new 
mill which they are building 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


BELTING, 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery. nth 
ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOS. C. PAULUS & CO., 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 


BELTING 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Thomas Kay 
Woolen Mill Co. inform us that their Mr. Kay 


at this place 


ANDREW WATSON, 
Dickinson St 


Machinist and Engineer, scr trenton Avenue: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Builder of VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS 
Peculiar for their econ my of space and fuel, safety and 
quickness in raising steam. 
Also sole Manutneten rs of Improved Balance 
th t atic Stop, alves, Improved Pisto for Engine 
setting 


\ders al id De alers 


Governos 


by the engineer. 
supplied with 














ALEXANI DER Bros. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


For the Removal and Prevention of Scale in Steam Boilers, 
are endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the world; they are adopted by the United States and 
Foreign Governments, and are highly recommended 1n our standard books on Steam Engineering. To 
prove this statement, I will send one of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $5 00 per copy, by 
mail, free of charge, with an order for the Compound. As I manufacture all my different chemicals, I 
can sell at less than half the price charged by other parties in my line. 
For fnll iniormation, address, 


GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A- 


What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam and Gas Coals to the manufac- 
turers of New England, the Dominion Coal Company (Limited), is prepared 
to quote prices that will prove satisfactory to consumers. 








ADDRESS: 


DOMINION COAL CO. Ltd. 


925 Milk Street, 
RostTon. 
SVCSSSSVSSVSSSVSSSSsSsesssesesesses 


THe Currwis 


Steam & 


Grease s E PA RATO R 


Is a thoroughly practical instrument, made 
on scientific principles. 


IT WILL 


separate water from steam, and so deflect 
the water that it cannot possibly get back 
into the current. 


IT WILL 


separate grease and sediment from exhaust 
steam. The construction of the Separator is 
such that the grease may be drawn off at 
intervals, and the sediment removed by taking 
off the cover which removes the float and 
exposes the interior. 








The General Use of this Separator is Evidence of Its Superiority. 


; 
: 
: 
: 
: 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DESTE & SEELEY CO., 


29 to 33 HAVERHILL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
New York, 109 Liberty St.; Chicago, 218 Lake St. 


i 


; 
; 
: 
| 
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both worsted and woolen goods, cheviots, 
tweeds and cassimeres. There will be a dye 
house, and water will be used as power. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Clifton Heights. The 
new shoddy mill which we reported in 
August was to be started at this place, has 
begun operations. Messrs. O’Neil & Co. are 
the proprietors. H. A. O'Neill and Wm. 
Margerson are members of the company. 
They will increase their capacity by an 
addition of a set of cards in the near future, 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Condersport. Messrs. C. 
J. Marble & Sons inform us that their mill 
is not large enough to supply the demand 
for their goods, and that they intend to in- 
crease their capacity in the spring. 


—*RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The new 
woolen mill of Messrs, Simson & Kirkaldy, 
which we reported would be built at this 
place, is expected to be in operation by 
March Ist. The equipment will consist of 50 
looms, with the necessary machinery for 
spooling and finishing, with vats for dyeing. 
Employment will be given to about 150 
operatives. 


—WEST VIRGINIA, Morgantown. We have 
a report that a new woolen mill is being 
projected at this place, and that the citizens 
are negotiating with Pittsburgh capitalists. 
The Morgantown Building & Investment 
Company have offered them the free use of 
a building. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*INDIANA, South Bend. The addition 
which we recently reported the Mishawaka 
Woolen Co. were making,{consists of a new 
150 h.p. engine. The company expect to 
increase their capacity in the near future by 
adding carding and spinning machinery. 


—MAINE, East Madison. Sixteen new 
looms are being put in the Lakeside Mills. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, West Millbury. Edwin 
Hoyle is to build an addition 50x5v, 2 stories 
high, at this place He will put in 13 
Knowles looms,anew card and two spin 
ning frames. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Hillsboro Bridge. 
Hillsboro Woolen Mill Co. are 
new cards and 28 new looms 
place of 30 old ones. 


The 
putting in 
to take the 


Mille Starting Up. 


—NEw JERSEY, Trenton. The Saxony 
Woolen Mills, which we some time ago re. 
ported had been bought by H.C. Smith and 
Cc. M. McCloud, of Philadelphia, are to be 
started up by the Colonial Woolen Co., a new 
company which we reported in December, 
18, had been chartered tor the purpose of 
renting these mills. Isaac Wetherbee is 
president, Richard Dentz, treasurer, and 
George Sterling, secretary. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Clifton Heights. The 
affairs of Wm. Campbell & Co., whom we 
recently reported had made an assignment 
have been so far adjusted as to warrant the 
starting up of the mill, under the manage- 
ment of the assignee, Wm. M. House. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, West Eaton. The Eureka 
Woolen Mills, which have been shut down 
for two months, have been started up. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. E. M. 
Woodward, cotton and woolen manutacturer 
located at Hancock and Lehigh Ave., has 
sold his looms and retired trom business. 


—VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 
mill of Alexander Smith 
down for six,months. 


The 
& Co. 


woolen 
has shut 











| The American Feed Water Heater 


The result of 14 years experience in the 
manufacture of various styles of heaters. 


We use only the best seamless Copper 
Tubing. The construction is such that there 
are Ne Joints inside of the shell, conse- 
quently there are No Leaks. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 

67 South St., Elmwood, Conn. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE, F. 8. Scott, 
68 Cortlandt Street. 

JARVIS ENGINEERING Co., Agents for N. E. 


Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings. Perfectly clean. 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 


North American Metaline Co. 


W. Av. cor. 3d St. Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
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THE WEEKLY EDITION OF 


SHELDON'S SPECIAL REPORTS 


is the most Authentic Record of the im. 
portant business changes constantly 
transpiring. Manufacturers should take it 
and use its columns for their announcments 
of new goods etc. Terms $2 per annum 
J.D. SHELDON & Co., Publishers, 54 Franklin 
Street, New York. 

















TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 











CARRY MONEY 


DO NOT WHEN TRAVELINC. 
IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKF 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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Silk. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—NEW JERSEY, Paterson. William Ball, 
silk manutacturer on River St.. contemplates 
erecting a new mill 200 by 50 feet, 3 stories 
high, into which he will remove his present 
plant 


Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 

— MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. It is said 
that there is a project on foot at this place 
to erect a bleachery, and the parties have 
been looking over a site on the Ha haway 
road. Nothing definite has as yet been de 
cided upon. 


—*MIssouR!, Louisiana. Genzberger Bros., 
whom we reported were starting a mill, 
have started up their plant, manufacturing 
wool substitutes, jute and rag carpets. The 
will is located on the south side of Noix St., 
and employs about 50 hands. 


—New JERSEY, Paterson. Wm. E. Ritchie, 
of this place,is interested in a project to 
establish a finishing plant. He is looking 
tor a mill one story high, 200x50 feet, with 100 
h.p. steam. He is in the market for dying 
and drying machinery. 


Enlargements and Improvemeuts. 


—*NEwW JERSEY, Paterson. Messrs. Lamond 
& Robertson Co. inform us that they are 
going to manufacture Smyrna rugs in addi 
tion to their present business, and for this 
purpose they are to erect an addition to 
their mill, which they expect to have in 
operation by March Ist. They are in the 
market for drying machinery, watchmen’s 
clocks and yarn scouring machinery. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—NEW JERSEY, Riverside. Pfeifer Broth 
ers’ mill at this place has been purchased 
by a Mr. Clarkson, of Philadelphia, who will 
start it up in the manufacture of chenille 
goods. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. The cotton 
batting mill at this place, formerly operated 
by the Capital Mfg. Co., has been started up 
by a new concern called the Allen Batting 
Mfg.Co. Allen Jones is the principal owner 
and W. P. Roffis an associate. The machin 
ery is to receive a thorough overhauling 
John Enloe will be superintendent. 


—TENNESSEER, Athens. J.D. Kennedy, who 
has leased the North Athens Cotton Mills at 
this place, has started them up, having put 
in new machinery. He will manufacture 
cotton yarns. 


—WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. The Milwaukee 
Knitting Comr any has been incorporated at 
this place with a capital of $8000. The in 
corporators are Evan H. Jones, Harry E 
Friend and L. H. Biron, 


-VIRGINIA, Newport News. The project 
for the erection of a cotton mill to be built 
on the co-operative plan, and which was 
called the Newport News Cotton Mfg. Co 
has been abandoned for the present, and the 
money subscribed is being refunded 


—An appropriate souvenir of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, at 
Chicago, the past month, has been received 
from the “Dixie” Company, Atlanta, Ga. It 
consists of a cotton boll, enclosed in a suit 
able box, the sides of which are covered 
with half-tone pictures of scenes in the cot 
ton flelds,and on the back is some boiled 
down information about cotton growing 
“The Best Cotton Picker Invented u» to 
Date” is a decided hit. : 








MECHANICAL 


DRAWINGS: 


Steam Engineering (Stationary, . [Ss 
Locomotive ), Electricity, Plu mbing, Arch itecture, Ar- 
chitectural Drawing, Mining, R.R. & Bridge Engin'g. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Students make rapid progress in learning to draw. 
Circular free. State subject you wish to study. 
The International Correapondence Schools, 
SCRANTON, PA. 


LT Sa ae 
S° FREIGHT 


ELEVA Ge 


53 STATE Spat mea7-Wae); O- 
oe a phcis vonn: ROHERTER, WY. 


HODGES BuiLDING, 
Detroit. 2000 wwuse 


McCALVEY ELEVATOR WORKS, 


Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


C. F OR, 602.604 Cherry St. 
Manager. PHILADELPHIA. 





Soston Office, 67 Chuuncey St 


ELEVATORS, «'c: 


ual Motors, Shafting, P in 
Paint Malls 
ery, Street and 


vost? 


Factories, Ba 
s00k ot Testi P=) 


monials free. 








Take for Instance ... 
NORTON EMERY WHEEL ci ). 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
USE 
The Universal Telephone Ci We i 
Ss 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


For First-Class BOILERS. 


Cotton, Saw. Grist und Fertilizer M fi 
Gin, Press ‘ane ill and Shingle Outfits Buildir 
Bric . ind Railroad Castiz Railroad 





r Fittings, Saws l 
Onlers, Ete. Write us befor: . ae 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS AND SUPPLY CO., 


Capacity for 300 hands. Augusta, Ga. 
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Watchman’s Glocks. 


For any number of stations 


BY 


And any number of workmen 


OUR SYSTEM, crosses and grounds 


on the lines will not exhanst the battery nor 
cause loss of records. 


The only battery system that can be used in 
paper mills and other wet places. 
Send for circulars and prices. 


BLODCETT BROS. & CO., 


385 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 





warcamans TIME DETECTORS 
IMPROVED ee 
12 and 24 Different Keys, with Safety Lack Attach 
ments. U. 8. Patents, 1875-76-77. Re-issue 1880 





CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876—Highest Award 
and Medal of Honor tor Portability, Security 
and general adaptation to the purpose intended. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION, 1878—Medal 
of Superiority. 1879—Medal of Excellence, 
1880—Diploma. 

ATLANTA, GA., COTTON EXHIBITION, 1881—Di- 
ploma, 

Cur1caGco, ILL., NATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR 
RatLwaY APPLIANCES, 1883—The only Medal 

for the most Complete and Perfect Instrument. 
This Watchman’s Time Detector contains all 

modern improvements. The only perfect instru- 
ment in the market. Warranted in every way. 

It cannot be tampered with successfully. 
WARNENG. Suit will be brought against 

all eoncerns selling or using Watcnhman’s Time 

Detectors, infringing on my patents. 


E. IMHAUSER, 
206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


“LOOK HERE, YOUNG MAN.” 


Do you want to learn practically how to 
manufacture woolen, worsted and cotton 
goods? If so commence at once,as I can 
take a few more scholars in this line. Full 
instructions given in Designing, Calcula 
tions and Estimations on stock, etc. Terms 
reasonable. Address, INSTRUCTOR, Box 
719, Middleboro, Mass. 








Headquarters j 
ELECTRIC b PORTABLE 
Watchman’sGlocks § 


Lowest Prices 
Latest Improvements, ff 
Patents 1886-1893, 
Send for Circular. 
E.O. HAUSBURG, E& 
41 Maiden Lane. NewYork. twe ‘‘acert.** 


Hahn’s ‘inpeovea Watchman's Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
six or twelve stations 
and the keys are all dif 
ferent. A liberal al 
lowance made for old 
detectors. For cireu- 
lars, prices and further 
information address, 
NANZ & CO., 
111 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK, 


WM. O. HOWLAND, 


Top Roll Coverer. 


HAND MADE COTS TO ORDER 
FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


128 East Sixth St., Chester, Pa. 


FAcToRY SITES ++ 


IE 


in the fast growing villa~s of 


DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 
Water unexcelled for Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, . ¥ 














DESIGNS. Exp 


ert Service. 


[am prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 
and patterns of goods. If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. I am in constant 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge. I am not 
simply a picker-out of patterns, but will do that work if desired. My terms are not un. 
reasonable. All communiations confidentiail. Address DESEGNER, P. 0. Box, 222 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








VENTILATION, ETC 111 


American Drosophore Co., 


WM. FIRTH, Manager. 


220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


FOR 


Ventilating and Humidifying 


THESETILE MitLms, 


THE DROSOPHORE IS THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM. 


The double nozzle has no wearing parts, gives a finer spray and three times the 
capacity of any other form of nozzle in the market. 


References to 40 leading Cotton, Silk, Worsted Mills in America. 
All of the material used in our installation are of the very best materials 











This company since January Ist, has sold 


2200 DROSOPHORE HUMIDIFIERS 


Ot which 


1200 ARE REPHAT ORDERS. 





Deh HUN BERRY, 


Manufacturer of 


Ventilating 


For drying all kinds of Materlal, and 
for removing Steam, Smoke or Gas. 


This is the only Wheel manufactured 
that has no back draught on the delivery 
side. 


Send for a Circular to 


No. 23 West First Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Capital, 100.000 SPINDLES. 
Weekly Product 120,000 lbs. 
$1,200,000. 14’s to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Oottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, . Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, P’res. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000.4 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


Novetty Corron YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


The Eastern Yarn Market. 
Single and Double Roving White LOp 


Yarn. Orders are being placed on 
heavy weight yarns for future delivery 
by the ribbed underwear knitters in con- 
deliveries 
Mar h, Ol 


The trade on heavy weight will 


siderable quantities, but the 


will not be called for until 


later. 
continue until October and November. 
A great deal of this yarn will be knitted 
weight garments, dyed to 
Much 


backing of 


into heavy 
earded Egyptian. 


used for the 


imitate yarn 
will also be 


fleece lined underwear 


The numbers 


mostly to be used are 1/5s to 1/8s, 
mostly very cheap yarn, almost roving, 
with just about strength enough to wind 
The face of these garments will be made 
out of 1/26s to 1/30s. The trade which 
uses large quantities of yarn for rubber 
hoot lining is very quiet, as the rubber 
mills are all stopped. 

Spinners in the South are in need of 
orders. English mills in Bolton and 
Manchester report that orders are very 
slow, and many mills must stop if more 
materialize soon. 


orders do not Spin 


ners in America are all holding for 


higher prices; but on the other hand 
knitters are trying to force prices lower, 
and where large orders are placed have 
The 


mills have all been fairly well employed 


secured concessions underwear 
during the past season at a paying 

Che Philadelphia mills running on | 
The 


itted 


weight garments are busy 


York State mills, not being up to 


run light weights, are most of them 


running short time, and will continu 


to do this until the heavy weight season 
starts up again in March 
Combed 


The spinners are ail 


Alle) ~T 


Egypt th a) d 


Yarn. well em- 


ployed on light weight yarns for balbrig- 
The 


been 


cans. knitters of these cvarments 


have very successful, and even 
with the advance of the Egyptian cotton, 
have secured orders wliich have kept 
Much lisle 


twist yarn is being used at this time by 


them going at a profit. 
knitters of ladies’ fashioned ribbed un- 
derwear, and the demand for this class 
of yarn in 2/40s, 2/42s, 2/50s and 2/60s 
We 


that much ring spun yarn on cones is 


is greater than the supply. note 
being offered in numbers ranging from 


1/9s to 1/20s. Some concessions are 
being made in the price of mule spun 
Egyptian, varying according to the size 
Mills on 


have been very busy, and whilst all are 


of the order. combed yarns 
running full, yet for the future the out- 
look is not so bright. Samples are now 
being placed on the market, and buyers 
The trade 
will fully develope itself next month. 
Colored Cotton 


of garments are holding off. 


Yarn. Orders are 


being placed by knitters in considerable 
quantities for future deliveries, at prices 


which are ranging higher. Spinners 


wre very careful about making prices, 


and the advance is sure to be main- 


tained. At present the knitters are very 
short of light weight orders, and will 


not run steady until the heavy weight 
season begins. The color mostly in de- 
mand is silver gray, with a small amount 
in numbers rangine from 9s 
to 12s. The 


ning to 


of Jac Var, 


salesmen are just begin- 


get out with the samples, and 
orders are anticipated in considerable 


(quantities. The flat goods mills are 


running on light weights, and have been 
well. 


doing Except where the heavy 


weight season is forced, it will not be- 
March. 


having very little run at present. 


vin until Southern yarns are 
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Combined Capital Stock, $2,250,000.00 Total Spindles, 170,000. 


wM. D. HOWLAND, TREAS. BYRON F. CARD, AGT. 


NEW BEDFORD MFC. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N, 
~~ SPINNING CORP’N 


Single or Twisted, Combed or Cardec 
Hosiery Yarns, Chain Warps mr ins, Spoc ol or 
Cops, also on Beams from Ne »3. 10’s to 120 


srw BEDFORD. mon COTTON YARNS. 


Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning (0. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 68 to 26s. 





XW > 
Mass 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


ECYPTIAN COTTON 


EERMAN CAPEM1.B, 

Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. &W. Broadway 
NEW YORK. 

=z. BINDERNAGEL, Alexandria, 





Esypt. 
C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G.A.BLAISDE\,L, Vice-Pres. E.J. CARRIGAN, Sec 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE 8S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian COoO'TTony] Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. 
and all American Southern points. 


TAPES —s BRAIDS ~=—sTHREADS 


Spool, 





Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
CE.XI ASS. 





Seaming, 
Common, Sewing, 


Superfine. Binding. Glazed 


J. O. KING & CO., 76 Franklin St., New York. 
C. MOORE &CO., TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. "EAM. VA PDS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds COTTON 
on hand and made to order. Nos. 68 to 30s, 


12 SOUTH FIFTH STREET | On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
Philadetphia. CONWAY, MASS. 


Tyeing, 
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WOOLEN SPUN YARN. 
Spinners are having hard work to se 
cure orders at this time, as trade is off 
backwardness of the 
The 


have not placed orders yet, and the ho- 


on account of the 
heavy weight season weavers 
siery trade is just beginning to sample. 
Some orders are being placed for two- 
ply yarn, as well as on special styles. 
At this time of the year there is usually 
a quiet period in the market. The trade 
on hosiery yarn in Lakeport and Laconia 
brisk 


just sent out samples, and as soon as 


is far from being Knitters have 


orders begin to come in the mills are 


ready to go ahead. The knitting under 
wear trade is better than any of the tex- 
We that 


woolen yarn is to be used in fleeces 


tile industries. note much 

lin- 
ings for fleece lined underwear, and a 
secured this 


good business will be on 


The 
very quiet, as many of the large rubber 
Wool 


salesmen handling domestic wool com- 


specialty. rubber boot trade is 


factories are buying sparingly 


plain that even at the low prices of do 
mestic wool, foreign wools are getting 
the preference. 
WORSTED YARNS 
Spinners are not busy, although som: 
Wi 
tail end of the light 
all 


comparatively few orders, they must of 


orders are being placed. are now 
the 


season, 


on weicht 


and, as the mills secured 


necessity run short time until the heavy 
The Roek 
ville mills are not doing much, with the 


weight business starts in. 


exception of the Rock Mfg. Co., which is 


looms, 


running two-thirds of their by 
making a special style at an exceedingly 
low price. Mills have already opened 
and are 
The 


talk among the weaving mills now is, 


up the heavy weight samples, 


getting orders at weak prices 


that we are to have a poor season on 
heavy weights, because of the openness 
of the winter. The claim is that retail- 
ers have had a limited trade, and have 
Further- 

to the 
jobbers and commission merchants, and 


to 


stock. 


debt 


been unable to move 


more, the retailers are in 


- will be obliged purchase lightly 


| COTTON 
and JUTE 


110 Worth St.,. NEW YORK. 
24 King-ton St... BOSTON. 
151-53 Fifth Ave., CH ICAGO. 


| GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


493s and above. 
YARNS “in 
FITCHBURG, 


mass.’ WARPS 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
| Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 








| 86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE. 





0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 60 Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


YARNS 








ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIAETY. 
New Work. 


TILLINGHAST, STILES & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS. 
Chain Warps, Skeins, Cops, Cones, Beams, Spools, Colored 


and Grey Yarns. Hosiery and Combed Yarns. 


20 Mark Ss . 
oom Ba” Providence, R. I. 


koom 5 


54 Leonard St.. 








O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


“= YARNS 


and 
SILK 

Forms and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty. 


All 
50 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Gotored cna Blogeet Fyers acts! PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


Qotton Yarns James F.White&Co. BuRLAPS 


sani WARPS COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ell WIDTHS 
om 54 an 56 Worth St, NEW YORK, 

ivery Description. 
228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








and WEIGHTS. 





PLAAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warns, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
Fer SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


. R. M. NIMOCKS, 
_Ramie Yarns. corto and LINTERS. 


Imported Cotton Yarns. 
MOSIERY YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
peasy, 28-06 inch pipe staple 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 460 Broome St., N.Y. | none ant Boa iduline grade aepectaite 
MONUMENT MIL Ls, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





General Correspondence Solicited. 
ee N.C. 
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Many of the manufacturers claim that 
even if the tariff bill, which is pending 
the Senate, should become a law, it 
would do no good, on account of the 


Some mills 


condition of the retailers. 
running on overcoatings are doing a 
prosperous business. We note that the 
Arlington Mills and Pacific Mills are 
among the number, and in fact, the Ar- 
lington Mills have done so well that a 
. The 


present month is a very dull one under 


large addition is being erected. 


any condition, and we believe that later 

we surely shall have good busiress. 
Many New York importers are on the 

market trying to place orders, but most 


of the buyers are holding off on account | 


of the pending tariff bill. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will act soon, but 
If the bill 


should pass at this time, it would un- 


the delay is very injurious. 


doubtedly injure some of the mills, be- | 


cause they have samples on the market 
ata given price, and the orders could 
not be filled on account of the conse- 
quent advance in the price of wool. 
Inquiries for yarn are coming in good 
numbers, but few orders have been 
placed. The knitting mills are 


much better, and have been placing or- 


doing 
ders for stock quite freely. French yarn 
is selling well, considering the dull 
March we 
the 


are 


times. In February and 


may expect a decided change for 
failures in the trade 


better. Few 


noted. There is some talk about the 


mills lowering prices on heavy weight 


cvoods, but there seems to be misunder- 
The Washing- 
ton Mills advanced the price of their 


goods on the strength of the great ad- 


standing on this point. 


vance in wool. Some of the other mills 
followed their example, but finding that 
orders did not come to time, prices were 
lowered to last year’s basis. 

The American market to-day belongs 
wholly to the American manufacturers 
on worsted yarns. This is caused by 
the rapid advance in Australian wool, 
and the low price of domestic wool. 
sy these peculiar conditions American 
undersell foreign 


manufacturers can 





KERR THREAD Co. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


Fine Combed COP SINGLES 


Sea Island 


All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 


Fall River, Mass. 
BALE, STUART & CO. 


Spun Silk, YARNS 


Cotton and 
Worsted 

495 Broome St., 
NEw YorRa. 


BUCKINGHAM & PAULSON, 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Yarn and Warps, 
83 Leonard St.. NEW YORK. 
118 Chestnut St., PHLLADELPHIA. 
a11 Jackson St., CHICAGO. 











ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Pry Spun, Nos. 36s to 100s. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 128 to 1202, 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 





THE ONLY 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINE 


in the world for making loop bands. 


Saving 50 per cent. in cost of making 
bands, besides giving a superior quality to 
those made on hand machines. 

For particulars address, 


COLE BROTHERS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
JOHN PATON, SON & CO., 


WOOL and WORSTED SPINNERS, 
ALLOA, - SCOTLAND. 

in Shetland, Natural and 

HOSIERY YARNS Fancy Mixtures. De- 

livered either in Hank Scoured or Tub Unscoured. 

Our Specialty—Scotch Mixtures for Sweaters, 

Bicycle and Golf Hose, Gloves and Mits. Sole 


Agents U.S.A. J. 8. Lesser & Co., 396-398 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Wesendonck, Lorenz & (Co., 


44-46 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 


FOREIGN 
WOOLEN, 
MERINO, 
WORSTED., 








for 


| | Hosiery, 
{ alls Underwear, 
Dress Goods, 


Men’s Wear. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached, or Colored. On 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


JAMES CHADWICK & BRO.,, tiie: 


SPINNERS OF 


“"s'sum COTTON YARNS. 


3, 4 and 6 ply. Cop, Skein, Warp or Cone. 
New York: Cable Building, cor. Broadway and Houston Sts 
Mills : aie City ' N, J, Philadelphia: 302 Chestnut St. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERIY, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


ESTABLISHED 1769. 


SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT & CO., Lid 
“ss GOTTON YARN. 


Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
vas suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade. 


80 WARPS from 60s to 200s. 














Arkv xh ¢ il Sp 
“len aoe a Main Office for U.S.: co MERCER ST., near Broome St., NEW YORK. 





The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE _ Worsteds. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 
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manufacturers. Worsted yarns cannot 
be imported profitably, except there is 
With these 
maintain that business 


rhe 


seem to be getting the most of the busi- 


fraudulent undervaluation. 
facts in view, we 
should be better larger mills 
ness, and manufacturers are beginning 
to see the absolute necessity of running 
modern machinery, and this enables the 
best of The 


worsted spinners, and those mills hay- 


them to run full time. 
ing worsted machinery, have been mak- 
ing money. Lustre yarn is coming into 
demand, and a good business will also 
be done in mohair yarns. 


DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN 


lisand12s .. . 18 ets. 
nee ‘ - 1 cts. 
20s . ; P . 20 ects. 
Jaeger and Camel’s Hair 
10s to 12s ‘ wo 
Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 
Egyptian Combed. 
1/10s to 


1/20s 


12s . . . zé cts. 


284 cts. 


1/354s 
1/40s 
1/45s to 1/50s 
Cones extra price 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/10s 

1/40s 

2 j {Os 

WOOLEN YARN 
Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 
great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 
tation 
WORSTED YARN 

\ustralian 
9/4008 
Other numbers in proportion 


) 


Fine 


9 /50s R38 
Half-blood domestic 


2/408 


DOMESTI 


ets 


ts. 


- 
2/283, 248 . . 60 ets. 
1/2 Blood, 


s ; ? ets. 





DANA WARP 


WHITE 
and 
COLORED 


MILLS, 
Nos. Ss 


SO s. 


Cotton Warps 


WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS J UTE CG OO DS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wra ping, Baling, Tobacco, Rop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 
I ] 


WW ILMINGTON,. DETI:. 


CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 


Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY : 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
_ WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON % 
= YARNS AND COARSECOUNTS. 


Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 


TOWELS AND GRAIN BAGS. 








“PELICAN BOLTON” pcan Beef 


RMECISTEREOD 
TRADE MARK 


AI Code Used. 


RECISTEREO 
TRADE MARA 





it 
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ee |... SAVES... 
.. NO NEED... A WASTE, 
TO REWIND POWER, 


for the FE ~f CASES, 


LABOR, 
KNITTING MACHINES. 6 : .. MONEY, . . 








WESTFIELD, MASS. 


ADVANTAGES : 


Our machines will wind Cones as well as Tubes. They will give 30 to 50 per cent. more, and in some cases 

Cones and Tubes can be wound at the same time. double, production ; do better work and make no stretch 

One side will wind Tubes while the other winds Cones. on the yarn. 

They can be used as a Doubler up to six ends. per cent. more yarn can be packed in the same sized caso 

One side can run as a Doubler while the other winds single used for Cones wound on other winders. 

One side can run from Skeins onto Cones or Tubes while the We build the only Cone Winder made in America, for wind- 
other winds single or double. ing onto paper Cones. 

One side can be run at high speed while the other runs slow By buying our machines you get the best in the world. 

One side can remain idle while the other runs If you are interested we shall be pleased to correspond with 

It takes less than half the POWER to run our Winders than you giving all desired information, circulars and 
is required by any other. prices. 


GUARANTEE. 


We GUARANTEE that TWO of our Winders will give as much 
production as THREE of any other make and show better work. 

Therefore it is asaving in FIRST COST to buy our Winders, and 
a continual saving of the floor space of one machine and the labor re- 
quired to run it. 

Besides, if saving of power is any object, that item alone is worth 
considering. 


FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


P li h d Th d d ( tt Y Colored Yarns and Threads on cones 
OuS é Tea § all 0 on aris, a specialty. We manufacture spool 
cotton, sewing thread, button-hole 

WESTFIELD, MASS. cord and seaming thread put upin any 


form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence solicited. 


Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are New and Unsurpassed. 











MALLISON ROPE WORKS, - ESTABLISHED 1827. 


JOHN M. HODSON, 
single and Double Loop Bands “* ¥ewseimeiec°™ 


ROPE, TWINES AND COTTON BANDINGS. 
MANAYUMNSE, . PHILADELPHIA. 


= YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Manufacturers, both weavers and 
knitters, are complaining very seriously 
Nearly all old orders 


about de- 


of bad business. 
for cheap cotton yarns are 
livered, and users of the same have not 
been able to get any substantial advance 
for their goods, and it is impossible to 


do} anything now with weak cotton; 


consequently weak. There 
considerable 


but it is scoring lower all 


yarns are 


has been cutting in a 
small way, 
the time. 

Prices realized for spinners to-day 
are probably not as good as at the time 
when cotton reached its lowest point. 
This is specially the case with Southern 
mills, who were obliged to lay in a con- 
siderable stock of cotton, as it was all 
being shipped away from their vicinity. 
If they had not bought the cotton then 
they would have had to go to the sea- 
ports or to New York for it now. Of 
course, they paid higher prices than 
those prevailing to-day. 

From various financial matters, money 
very tight, and collections 


We quote 


seems to be 
are universally poor. 
WARPS. 
20/1 . . 149 to 15 ets. 
22/1 15 to 154 cts. 
26/1 154 to 16 cts. 








KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Manufac turers ot 


COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Shafting. ng, Calenders, Manglers, Hyéreuite 
Presses, + on 8’ Tools, Steam En es, Pipe, Heavy 
Castings, and Machinery generally. 


FALL BIVER, MASS. 


CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


CARL GRUBNAU, 


IMPORTER OF 


WOOL 4ND HAIR. 


46 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia. 


FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


102 Church St., Philadelphia. 


JAMES E. DALY, 
Johnson Extract Wool Co., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
P. O. BOX 250. 














| Fancy Colors in Wool Extracts a Specialty. 





for Foster 2"! oe. Winders, 


CONE bane 


S 


Manufacturer 
of all kinds ot 


Paper Cop Tubes, 


Parallel Tubes, Taper Tubes, 


Special Tubes to order. 


33 Canali St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





1 ace FE @ 


Ne ee ees 
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NATIONAL AND PROVIDENCE WORSTED MILLS. 


CHAS. FLETCHER, President. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTED . YARNS, SPUN ON THE 


ENGLISH 
SYSTEM. 


Woreted Yarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Colors, on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 
VALLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R I. 


ALLEGHENY HORSIED MILLS, 


ei bo me, ) a TT ny, Worsted 


ia TiiNS 


ALL NUMBERS i Nts 
SINGLE AND TWO- PLY, es Mim Sej| Direct, 

on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
fica and Mille: Frankford Ave and Westmoreland st, Phila , Pa, 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


CHARLES B. ROCKWELL, Treasurer, . . Mannfacturers or 


Fancy Yarns, Loops, Knots. 
Spirals in Mohair and Worsted. Worsted 
Tops, Mohair Tops and Rovings; also Worsted Yarns. 
DYERS OF YARNS AND SLUBBING FOR THE TRADE. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 
RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Belgian System “Nevo Warns. 


In any shade or quality ——— le for making any class of Goods, domestic or foreign 
at prices to insure competition with imported goods o fany description. 


Selling Agents : JOHNSON & FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 


WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 








Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, ** ’eaitaceteuia’ pa. 
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12/2 . ' . 144 ects MIXED COLORED CONES 
14/2 ' 144 to 15 6s to 8a 

30/2 Southern. 194 to 20 103 to 19s 

50/1 Southern 184 to 19 14s 

30/1 Eastern 194 cts 

14/1 14 to 144 


S/o carpet 
8/3 slack 
26s filling 4 to 16 9/4 slack 
cts 


4 to 16 


l: 
20s ‘soft Lf 
19s ; . 
ts to 10s soft , 1S 

l: 
li 
l; 
lé 
a 


60-vard double reelec 
LOs doubl reeled 
to 14 16/3 slack 


10s to 12s hard » to 134 16/4 medium 
12s soft ‘ 


14s hard 


20/2 


} to 134 
> to ls4e 
4 to 16 


) to 14 


1 


9 to 4s 


14s filling 26s shuttle to 164 ets 

10s 11 to 22 ets 
SOUTHERN CONES. 19s ; oe 

6s 14 10s hosiery 

10s. 144 « 19s 

lzs_. . 144 Do ¢ l4s 

14s 154 ct 16s 

163 7 5a 20s 

20s 

24s 

26s 
SOUTHERN COPS 

6s to &s 134 ets 

10s to 12s 144 cts 

16s 144 to 


10s to 12s shuttle 14 to 144 





CL CLO 2 7? C, 
, angi Jaro CAE Ve 
yt 
4 . a 2 
yo eid. Spinners 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes 
All Numbers to 60s 


e2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 
quickest possible time. Especial attention given to western shippers All wools covered 
by insurance while in my possession I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia Im 
mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of References 
Correspondence Solicited 
Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Represented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Stock, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOHN LUNN, Proprietor PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.| 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 
SALESROOMS: ‘77, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAOG 


CRISWOLD WORSTED CoO., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 
FOR THE HOSIERY, 
t L K Y A R N S WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 
CENERALLY, 
116 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St, - NEW YORK. 
PHILIP WAMSLEY & 00., THE PHILADELPHIA 

Turkey R ' 

Spun Silk Yarns, | "ey tor, Dye Works 

TWISTS OF ALL KINDS, PMILADELPMEA. "lor al Purposes. 


for all Purposes. 
89 Crand Street, cor. Creene, A specialty of Turkey Red to stand Bleaching. 
NEW YORK. In Skeins and Warps. 


MALCOLM MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





























Woolen and merino 


yarns, very dull 

no substantial change in prices. No 
very heavy orders being placed. 

Worsted yarns—Spinners are trying 


to get an advance over Jast season in 


some lines, but trade outlook is 


not 


bright. General concessions are made 


laree orders or 


on some to turn spot 


goods promptly for cas 


1, but on the 
present price of cotton, spinners cannot 


afford to make any lower figures 


The Cotton Market. 


December and January proved to be 
the dullest period of time the market 
has passed through for a lone series of 

able 


satisfactory 


months Until they are to secure 


loans at a more rate than 
can be done at the present time, consum- 
ers refuse to increase their purchases to 
any considerable extent. The uncer- 
tainty ruling in the financial world, th 
dullness of genera! business, an unsatis- 
factory goods market, preparations for 


a heavy crop next season, together with 
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the limited demand for cotton, are the 
principal points mentioned to explain 
the failure of all attempts which have 
recently been made to give any perma- 
nent upward tendency to values. 

This apparent weakness is directly in 
the face of Mr. Mill’s bullish estimates. 
It must be remembered, however, that 


he bases his statements deductions 


on 
from the yield of lint per acre, rather 
than upon the crop movement. It is 
argued on this line that the total output 
6,500,000 but 


many conservative trades now approxi- 


does not exceed bales, 


mate 7,000,000 bales in their estimate. 


The bearish view of the cotton mar- 
ket is gradually gaining more followers 
from the long continued dullness of de- 
mand. Southern holders show a reason- 
able faith in the value of their property, 
but indications are coming to the sur- 
face, which leave the impression that 
these owners of cotton are growing more 
willing to convert part of their tangible 


assets into cash. 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Rings, Threads, 


{ 143 Federal Street, 
BRANCH OFFICES: bse Grand Street, Troy, N 
34 No 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES 


soston. 


o Ve 
Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


CAPACITY: 
7 0,000,000 Ibs. per Annum. 
Botany Yarns, Etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


vw~~Dyers and Finishers,~~~ 


. DIAMIOND FAST BLACK . 


FOR 
OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEACHERS. 
SAMPLE SKEIN FREE ON APPLICATION. 
FIRTH c& FOSTER BROS., 


OFFICES: 125 Cestnut St., Phila. WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adanis &t., 
New York Office, 351 Canal St. Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


THE FORSYTH CoO., 











Make a Specialty of 


Also, Dyers, Bleachers 


warrior oso FASt Black on Knit Goods. 


NE VV ent Sheen CONN. 


M. B. Scuwas, Pr D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
H. Rawitser, Tr . Ep. Guuscs, G . Mgr. 


Riverdale Woolen, Removal ! 


SHODDIES The American Yarn Printing 
Works will January Ist, 1896, re- 


OF EVE RY DESCRIPTION move to their new works, Nos. 134 

Capacity 7,000. y 7 o« Lt ile > is 

Custom Secteoheieen: ont pte stting au to 140 North 22d Street, Philadelphia. 
JOHN FORREST. 





Specialty. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. | 
New York Office:’ 140 Duane Street. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUOUCHET, FR. I. 








Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. "*iww's*° 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 


orFice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


E. G. BLODGETT, Prest. PAWTUCKET, R. I. E. W. ORSWELL,Treas 





BLEACHERS, 


The Wool Market. 


The sales of wool for the four weeks 


in January were 9,945,630 pounds do- 
mestic and 14,074,550 foreign, against 
13,604,915 pounds domestic and 9,551,- 


550 foreign in 1895. ‘The transposition 


of figures from one year to the other is 


Better cable quotations 


suggestive. 
from Europe caused heavy speculative 


sales in Boston the last of the month 


At sometime in the near future, it is 


expected that the depression of indus- 


tries here will pass away; but if wool 


is dearer abroad, it can safely be calcu- 
lated that this influence will affect prices 
here. 


The London sales, which closed the 


first of the month, maintained a firm 


tone throughout, and the interest of 


American was as strong the last day as 
at any time during the sules he 
lower grades of wool were decidedly 
neglected, the competition in prices | 

ing largely confined to the tiner grades 


In view of the possibility of a duty being 
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placed upon wool, no small share of the 
movement has been caused simply by 
speculation rather than by any actual 
demand. 

During the 


the 


latter part of January, 
wools was 
of months 
A better demand is reported -in 


business in domestic 


lighter than for a number 


past. 
the territories and the finer grades of 
pulled wools, but all possible improve- 
ment is prevented by other uncertainties 


in the business world. 


George Fell & Son, proprietors of the 
Pelican Leather Works, of Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, England, hold the foremost position 
in that country and on the continent, as 
manufacturers of a very high grade of roller 
skins, especially adapted tor spinning fine 
Father and son built up a solid 

which, at their death, was con 
tinued by the executors of the estate, under 
the management, in the past three years, of 
Herbert Henry Feather. 

We learn with pleasure that on the 20th of 
December, Mr. Feather was admitted to 
partnership with the executors, and the 
business will be continued as before under 
his management. George Fell & Son have 
quite a trade among American mills spin- 
ning fine courts. It is to this class of trade 
that they especially cater, and they usually 
make permanent customers of those who 
give them trial orders 


counts 
business, 





FAST FANCY COLORS. 


We make a specialty of dyeing Mode and 
Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
other tancy shades. Colors absolutesy 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 


913 W. Werk St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


T. BROPHY, 


Kensington Dye Works, 


Dyer of all Kinds of Varn, 
PHILADELPHIA 


usper Street above Clearfield, 





BAY STATE DYEING 


AND FINISHING 00, 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 


NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, 


MASS. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods, 


Also Silesias, Satteens, 


Linings, 


Corset Jeans, 
Pocketines, 


Cambrics, Sleeve 


Flanneletts, and all 


descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A SPHYPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS' 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills, 


with Quick Retarn Motion. 


ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


=MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, - Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of 








latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Townsend, Established 1885 


“oe MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Pin Plates. Aleo 
Cotton Combs neatly re needled. Dealer in the Best English 
and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER, CONN. 


WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSOR .. . 








FOR COMPRESSING WARPS ON BEAMS. 
30 to So per cent. more yarn on a beam 30 to 50 per cent, 
1 drawing in, and in thrums, headings, etc. 
Me broken ond : No section Streaks 
No run arounds No over-strained varn. 
Better Cloth and Larger Production. 


et up on PP il 


Wereec’er Warp Compress! Int Co. » Wi OR “ESTE” x ASS 


COVEL & OSBORN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘ cy 
Mill Bandings OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
- € 
AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF Mill Supplies 
* 


COOK’S LOOM FORKS. 





TJiand 73a Picasant Street, - Fall WRiwer.- 





MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mills. 

—ALABAMA, Codova. 
being talked of at this,place. J. 
give information. 


A new cotton mill is 
L. Long can 


—ALABAMA, Gadsden. Hugh Carlisle is in 
terested in a project to establish a eotton 
mill at Carlisle Station. 


—ALABAMA, Oxford. O. W. Cooper is said 
to be interested in a project to erect a cotton 
mill here. 


—*GEOoRGIA, Americus. John L. Harper in 
forms us that he contemplates the erection 
of asmall yarn mill and is investigating the 
cost of same. 


—*GEORGIA, Atlanta. The new cotton mill 
which we recently reported W. J. Willinham 
was interested in at this place, has organized 
under the name of the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, with a capital of $200,000. 10,000 spin 
dies and 300 looms will be put in, employ- 
ment being given to about 300 hands. Power 
will be steam. The mill will not occupy one 
of the Exposition buildings, as we reported, 
but will be anew structure. Brown sheet 
ings will be manvfactured. R.U. Hardeman 
is president, and R. F. Maddox, Jr., treasurer 
of the company. Nothing hasas yet been 
contracted for. 


—GEORGIA, Cuthbert. At a meeting of the 
citizens of this place, at which John B. Gunn 
acted as secretary, it was decided to builda 
cotton mill. 


—*GEORGIA, Douglasville. The Eden Park 
Cotton Mill Co. informs us that their new 
mill will contain 4000 spindles, and that they 
will manufacture colored and white hosiery 
yarns, They will begin production in Feb- 
ruary. The office of the company is at 125 
Marietta St., Atlanta. Simon Baer is presi 
dent, Jos. 8S. James, treasurer, and A. E. 
McDonald, superintendent of the company. 


—GEORGIA, Jackson. We have a report 
that a new cotton mill is being projected at 
this place, which will be equipped with 5000 
spindles. It is said that all the necessary 
stock has been subscribed. The company 
has been organized by Messrs. Smith & 
Etheridge. It is proposed to manufacture 
sheetings. 


—GEORGIA, Palmetto. We have a report 
that a movement is on foot at this place for 
the erection of a $75,000 cotton mill, in which 
Mrs. Headon is said to be interested. 


—*GEORGIA, Rome. The new cotton mill 
which we several times reported as in pro- 
gress of projection at this place, has materi- 
alized into the incorporation of the Trainer 
Mfg. Co., capitalized at $2,000,000. The mill 
will be located on Silver Creek, about four 
miles south of the city,near the Chattanooga, 
Rome and Columbus railroads. It is ex- 
pected to manufacture yarns and print 
goods. 


—*GEORGIA, Sparta. Concerning the new 
company which we recently reported was 
being organized at this place for the purpose 
of erecting a cotton mill, we are informed 


NEWS. 


by E. A. Rozier that the company, which will 
be capitalized at $50,000, will probably be 
successors to the Montour Mills which were 
operated here years ago, and which consists 
of a four-story brick building, 50x150 feet 
and boiler and engine room. The plant will 
represent $16,000 of the capital. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. Plans are 
being prepared for a new weave shed tobe 
built by the Acushnet Mills, which will be 
one story high and located east of Mill No. 1. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Fall River. We have a 
report that the Stafford Mills have purchased 
160 rods of land on the northerly side of 
County St., next to that operated by the 
mills,and that they intend to erect a new 
weave shed in the spring, for the manufac 
ture of fancy goods, 


—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. We have 
areport that the New Bedford Mfg. Co. will 
erect a new mill on Hilman St., and it is 
probable that the mill will be of the same 
number of stories as the other two. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Manchester. 
meda Mfg. Co. has been 
capital of $300,000. H. W. Mitchell is mana 
ger. The company propose to purchase land 
in Almeda, 8S. C., and erect a cotton mill of 
15,000 spindles thereon. Geo. B. Chandler 
Frank P. Carpenter, Chas. H. Manning and 
others are directors. D. B. Varney was 
elected president, O. N. Billings, general 
manager, Henry Chandler, treasurer, and A. 
W. Dimick, resident agent. They have voted 
to purchase the property of the Southern 
Lands & Lumber Co., at Almeda, S. C., and 
to erect thereon a cotton mill 96x200 feet 
three stories high, plans for which will be 
prepared immediately. The company in. 
tend to manufacture sheetings, 


The Al. 
organized with a 


—*NEW HAMPSHIRE, ‘North Salem. W. H 
Hanson, of Lawrence, Mass..whom we re. 
ported would start up a mill in the manu- 
facture of dress goods, etec., in the building 
formerly owned by L. W. Taylor, has put 
into the plant 1s looms, and intends to put 
in 18 more in the spring. 


—*NEW YORK, New York Mills. Concerning 
ihe new mill which we recently reported 
Messrs. Walcott & Campbell were to erect at 
this place, we are informed by them that the 
name of the company will probably be the 
Sadaquada Yarn Co. They will have 10,000 
spindles, give employment to about 100 
hands, and will use steam power. The foun 
dation will be started in April, and produe. 
tion is expected to be begun in August. Cop 
yarns for knit goods will be manufactured. 
The company will be capitalized at $100,000. 
W.S. Walcott, F. C. Walcott, 8. R. Campbell 
and J. P.Campbell are the parties interested. 


—NoORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. H.S. Chad 
wick is the principal projector of a new 
eompany capitalized at 875,000, which in 
tends to erect a cotton mill at this place, ot 
5000 spindles, for the manufacture of hosiery 
yarns. It is said that land has been pur 
chased at Groveton, a suburb of this place 
and a company will be organized at once 
It isexpected that work on the constraction 
of the building will begin in March. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
AN (THING! or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
* 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





































E. A. SMITH, President. J. P. WILSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Charlotte Supply Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- LEATHER BELTINC - 
General Mill Parishes, » peaters Machinery, Machinists’ Tools, Etc. 
ences at mee ae ' CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 
—-MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls.4 
Flyer Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER. MASS. 
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ae JACQUARD 
ie Bae ed RD 

= 7S DESIGNERS AND 

me bet (' CARD CUTTERS. 


FREDERIC HAND & (00,, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St., PATERSON, W. J 
eS. A. STICE LER, 


DEALER IN 


—— Mill Supplies and ren egy 


Bi — rd-Lacing, COTTON YARNS, SPOOLS and QUILLS, +i nee OF d Glass G 
Loou an ai rble yr, LEATHER and RAWHIDE PICKERS, C spondence Solic site : 


ores. sr 1 WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Nh A l L Ss. REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 













EN RE ol 
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Liberai discount to Dealers 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Ete. 


MANUFACTURED BY 










BLLItOT c& HALE, 


54 1-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 
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—*NORTH CAROLINA, Fayetteville Regard 
ing the new cotton mill which we recently 
reported that the Messrs. Holt would erect 
it this place, we have further reports that 
the name of the concern will be the Phenix 
Mfg. Co. The officers are Herbert Luttilob 
president, W. 8S. Cook, vice president, J. D 
McNeil, secretary and treasurer 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro. rhe 
Greensboro Cordage Co., whieh was recently 
organized, now has its plant in full opera 
tion, employing 25 hands. They manufac 
ture about 200 dozen hammocks a day, be 
sides twine and braided sash cord, etc. Mr 
Oo. S. Causey is the manager 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Pittsboro. Concerning 
the Pittsboro Cotton Mill, which we recentl 
reported was being formed at this place, 
we are informed by H. A. London, Jr., that 
the equipment will consist of 5000 spindles 
and that steam power will be 
proposed to manufacture fine yarns 
company, which is not yet fully organize: 
will be capitalized at $100,000. W.L. Londo 
H. A. London, F. C. Poe, M. T. Williams, B 
Nove, Jr., and H,. A. London, Jr., are the 
parties principally interested 


used 


ISLAND, Jericho. At 
of the Warwick Mills Co., which 
the new mill at this place, Arthur Hobart 
was elected treasurer and secretary rhe 
board of directors is as follows: Harold 
Lawton, M, J. Sinnott, R. B. Sewell, Jobn 
Eccles, Arthur Hobart, Theodore W. Bennet 
and W. H. Wellington. 


—*RHODE a meeting 


is to erect 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA \iken Con 
the new cotton mill which we 
times reported at this place, we are officially 
informed that the name of Lhe company w 
be the Warren Mtg. Co., and that the « 
ment of the mill will consist £ 2 
spindles 


cerning 


have several 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Beaufort Concern 
ing the new cotton mill which we reports 
as being projected at this place, we are in- 
formed by W. H. Lockwoou that an execu 
tive committee has been appointed for the 
purpose of soliciting subscriptions, and that 
nothing definite can be given out about the 
project. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Blacksburg rhe 
members of the Blacksburg Building & 
Loan Association, bave organizeda <« ompany 
to erect a cotton mill. They will make ap 
plication at once for a charter Dr. J. TF. 
Dariom ispresidentand J. W. Duff, secretary 
ot the company which is called the 
burg Cotton Mill Co. 


Blacks 


Henry P 
arrington, 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, 
Williams, John F. Ficken, W. P. ¢ 
Morris Israel, L. D. Simonds and Jas. | 
tedding, have applied for a charter for a 
new company, capitalized at $150,000, which 
yroposes to erect a cotton mill at this place 
lenry P. Williams can be addressed 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Greers. John A. Robin 
son is organizing a company to erecta cotton 
mill of 10,000 spindles. It is said that $40,000 
worth of the stock has already been secured 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenwood. rhe 
Greenwood Cotton Mills,which have recently 
doubled their capacity, intend to put in 
10,000 more spindles in May A new mill 
will be erected 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Winnsboro. We have 
further reports in relation to the Fairfield 
Cotton Mill, that D. A. Tomkins, of Charlotte, 
N. C., has been elected president, 1 
Lauderdale, vice president, and J. A. By 
secretary and treasurer. 


For First-Class BOILERS 


0 nd Fert ‘ | Outfits; als 
( M nd § Out guild 
t I nace and R ul Ca Ra a 
nd Factory Supy . 


Injector Pi; Fitting Saw I 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS AND SUPPLY CO.. 


Capacity for 3 Augusta, Ga 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 


123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston H 
in Penney 


JSAMES SCOTT, 


Dealer in New and Sex Hand 


MACHINERY. 


Agent for 
Wm, White Textile Machine Co., Nas 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
ham & Co., P! adelphia, Pa. 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MACHINERY, 





Extractor 





ond 


ua, N. H. 
Radey, Cunning- 





23x60 in 8 


i 
Mac 


ly, FRANK TOOMEY 





For 1996::::: 


Wes 


ORIGINAL AND IMPORTED 


Advertising 
Novelties. 


Leather Card Cases. 
Memorandum Books, 
fe Money Purses, 
~ Calendars and Diaries, 
Cigar and Match Cases. 


WE MAKI 


Also Many Celluloid Novelties. 


Our EMBOSSED SIGNS are inique. 


National Metal Edge Box Co., 


621-623 Cherry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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s e JOHN JOHNSTON, 
TREASURER. 





STEEL Door Latch 


“dust Right” 


Single, - “ & .60 
Dozen, ° ° 5.00 


VICTOR MFC. CO., (FIRE FIGHTERS) 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of tLe TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 
Send for circular. 


SAVOGRAN wou Ota 
THE SNEDIKER & CARR 


ES HAUST 


Ventilating Fan, 


For removing Heat, Smoke, Gases, Etc, 
Also for Drying Purposes. 


CHEAP, DURABLE AND EFFECTIVE. 


All Fans fitted with self-oiling bearings. 
For catalogue and further particulars address 


139-141 N. Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ealargements and Improvements. 


The capacity of the 
Matthews Cotton Mill is being greatly in 
creased by the addition of new carding and 
spinning machinery Picking, slubbing, 
roving and spooling machinery is also being 
installed. 


-ALABAMA, Selma. 


—GEORGIA, Atlanta. The Atlanta Cotton 
Mills have been granted a permit to erect a 
three-story addition to their plant, 


GKORGIA, Lithonia. J. E. MeGuire 
adding 7000 spindles to bis mill at this place 


is 


—MAINE, Richmond. E.S. Willis, treasure 
of the Southard Mills, bas made a proposi 
tion to the citizens of this place to increase 
the capital stock of the company to $300,000, 
and to build an addition 800x50 feet. Mr 
Willis is also in communication with other 
towns, relative to the removal of his plant. 


said that extensive 
to the York Mills, 
will be completely 
machinery will be 


MAINE, Saco. It is 
vdditions are to be mace 
and that the dye house 
remodeled, and modern 
installed, 


at Barrington rhe 
time ago reported 
Riverdale Cotton 


new looms, which 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, Gre 
vidition which we 
was being made to 
Mills, will consist of 
are now being set up. 


some 
the 
16 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Dover. Reports have 
it that the Cocheco Mtg. Co, intend to tear 
down their mill No. 5, and erect new factor 


ies on its site. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Monroe. The Monroe 
Cotton Mills, who we reported as building an 
addition, informs us that they will put in 
1000 spindles. 

—RHODE ISLAND, Woonsocket. The Valle) 
Falls Co. contemplate leasing additional 
room in the building of the Woonsocket 
Electric Light Co., and putting in a number 
of new looms for weaving cotton check 
goods, 


The sam 
decided to increas 
and t an 


SouTH CAROLINA, Bamburg 
burg Cotton Mills have 
their capital stock to 2100000 
addition to their plant. 


erec 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Chester. It is reported 
that the Catawba Spinning Mill isto increase 
its capacity by the addition of 5000 spindles, 
and a requisite number of looms 


Facts and Gossip. 


—MAINE, Portland. The Neal, Morse Co 
has been organized at this place with a capi 
tal of $20,000, of which $4000 is paid in. The 
officers are Wm. H. Neal, Cambridge, Mass., 
president; Geo. L. Morse, Melrose, Mass., 
treasurer. The company will manufacture 
and deal in woolen, cotton and linen goods 


—MARYLAND, Hagerstown, We have a re- 
port that a movement is on foot at this place 
to consolidate the Maryland Silk Mills with 
un extensive silk throwing plant, which is 
about to be erected here. We sometime 
reported that J. A. Raynar,of Boonton, N J., 
contemplated removing a plant here, and 
itis probable that both of these projects are 
identical. 


ago 


Great Barrington. The 
Endrick Woolen Co. has been incorporated 
with the following officers: Parley A. Rus 
sell, president; Geo. E. Russell, vice-presi 
dent and secretary; Hugh Sheridan, agent 
and treasurer. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, 


—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. At a 
meeting of the Mt. Pleasant Mills corpora 
tion, it was voted to sell the company’s prop 
erty at auction on March 12th, at3 Pp.» 





BD When ordering CANS 


GET THE BEST. 
Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 





Roving Cans. 





made of the best IXXX Tinned 
sheets. Years of experience and 
improved methods of manufac 
ture have enabled us to produce 
. a Can nnexcelled for strength, 
Hill Patent finish, and durability. 
Roving Can. 


Jas. Hill Mfg. Co.. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


Lappi ing, asurir 
8 r ng Sing ‘Spin als, 
r epaired Wire 
Metals or Hats. 


Providence, 
Rhode Island, 





. Calendering, 
g, Fulling, 
— ssing, Steaming, 

Brushes furnished or 

Press for Febrile eg 

erforati Plate Print ng , Eng g Ma 
1 tox Printers and Bin s Machir 

Cc. HOW ARD, 1783 Barker ‘St. Phila., Pa. 


Blades. 
Forming 


GEO. 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N.Jd. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS,&C, 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


toving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Rich Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. Send tor 
circular. 


Woolen inary For Sale. 


One 36 inch Davis & Furber Picker, 
Bramwell feeder, nearly new 

One 36 inch Sargent Burr Picker, 
new cylinder. 





with 
with extra 


\ 3cylinder 60in. wide, 

/ Garnett Machine. 
{capacity 66 yards, 
’) good condition. 

Up and Down Gigs. 

Double Acting Gig. 
totary Gigs. 
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One James Smith & Co. 


One Butterworth Dryer 
& Furber, 
& Furber 
& Furber 
Address 


Davis 
Davis 
Davis 


Four 
One 
Two 
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TEXTILE MILLS 
LOCATED .. 0. sues o- vincisia 


NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, EAST TENNESSEE and KENTUCKY, along 
the line of the Southern Railway. 


We offer the best sites, cheap fuel and power, low priced 
labor, splendid transportation facilities, etc. 

Correspondence with those prospecting for new locations 
solicited and considered confidential. 

Publications descriptive of the South will be mailed free. 
Address, 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Imigration Agent Southern Railway, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The —_ — ot " AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
— Cage oF Tes 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


pplications should be sent in at once for the term beginning October 
Ist, 1895. For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—MasSACHUSETTS, Worcester. We have a 
report that Worcester capitalists huve under 
advisen ent the building of a cotton mill in 
the South. The proposed location is a few 
few miles north of Fort Worth, Texas. 


—NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton. The plant of 
the Eastlake Woolen Mills bas been sold to 
Sorrogate Samuel P. Fithian for $50 above 
the mortgage of $45,000. It is said that it was 
bought in for New York capitalists, who con 
template operating the mills in the near 
future. 


—NEw YORK, Amsterdam. 
port that the McCowatt 
been purchased by W. 8. Van Brocklin, of 
Catskill, and Martin L. Stover, who intend 
to start it up under the name of the Mont 
gomery Mill. The firm name will be Van 
Brocklin & Stover. 


We have a re 
Knitting Mill has 


—NEW YORK, Oneida. We have a report 
that Owens, Keenan & Kershaw, proprietors 
ot the O. K. K. Knitting Mill, have transferred 
their property to the National State Bank, of 
Oneida, but that they will continue to oper. 
ate the plant in the interest of the bank. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The Lei 
cester Mfg. Co., the incorporation of which 
we reported in July last, will operate the 
Leicester Woolen Mills, formerly operated 
by Chas, Spencer & Co. N. Farwell is presi 
dent, Wilson H. Brown, vice president and 
Everett H. Brown, secretary. 


—RHODE ISLAND Providence. 
report that the machinery 
Mills has been purchased by Texas parties, 
ind that the Wanskuck Co., who recently 
purchased the plant, are to install new ma 
chinery immediately. 


We have a 
in the Geneva 


—SOUTH DaxkoTA, Edgemont. The com- 
pany which is erecting the woolen mill at 
this place has been incorporated under the 
name of the Edgemont Woolen Co., with a 
capital stock of $110,000. The incorporators 
are Francis C. Grable, of Omaha, and Jacob 
\. Sternar, of Jersey City, N. J., and Herbert 
Hatch, of E. Orange, N. J. 


Single and Double Loop Bands. 


Attention is called to the card elsewhere 
ofthe Mallison Rope Works. operated by the 
veteran John M. Hodson,at Manayunk,Phila,. 
In the specialty of single and double loop 
bands for worsted and cotton spinning, also 
cotton banding, this concern has long held a 
~ sading place. Their tirade extends over the 

busy sections of the country, and is espe 
cially large in New England and the Middle 
States. At, and very clore to its present site, 
the works have been operated for 69 year. 
Mr. Hodson succeeded his father some years 
ago, and has educated two sons to the busi 
ness, Walter M., and Frank 8., both of whom 
preside over departments. 


—‘Home Study” is the comprehensive 
name of a new venture in the newspaper 
world. It is an elementary journal for 
students of plumbing, architecture, mining, 
mechanics, drawing, electricity, steam en. 
gineering, etc. The magazine is designed to 
aid ambitious workmen in the study of 
mathematics and physics, which lie at the 
foundation of technical education and the 
theories of the trades and professions. The 
articles appear to be written to meet the re- 
quirements of the average man, and are 
thoroughly illustrated. It the subscriptions 
of those who need and ought to have sneha 
help could be secured, “Home.Study” will 
be a'success from the start. 





-MAKE A—— 


Tate Encyclopedia. 


You can do it by getting our 


NEW BINDER. 


It is the best binder ever invented. It 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag- 
azine, and thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted. A 
single binder will hold ome volume (6 
numbers) of the Textile World, or it 
can be used to hold the four Directory 
Numbers. thus giving the complete 
textile directory of the country under 
one cover. Whien it is complete it can 
be filed away in your library as a most 
valuable book of reference for the year 1895. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scatterea about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand- 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-t of the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalle d 
in character, variety and timeliness. In this 

way you can in a snort time possess a real 
library without expense to vourself. 

The binder has strong cloth cover 
name “ Textile World” 
in illustration, The six 
volume of about 1000 pages 


‘sand the 
stamped as shown 
numbers make a 


The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subserption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MAsSss. 
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John Bull’s Happy New Year. 


AMERICAN PROTECTION. 


Bradford's Exporis of 
Woolen Goods. 


YEAR. VALUE 

1891-£2,392,872 2s. Od 
1892-£2,793,196 1s. 10d. 
1893-£2,036,187 4s. 4d. 
1894-£1,688,119 13s. 7d. 


>. 


k 


Ww, ; 





Average: 
£2,227 593 15s. Sd. 





— ae 
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John Bull: Well done, Bradford, One year’s Vankee Free-Trade ‘as done over $17,000,000 better for you 


than their biarsted Protection, 


Tari@ Bill, you'll ‘ave this snap for two years more, 


From the American Eco 


nomist. 


AMERICAN FREE-TRADE. 


Bradford's Exports of 
Woolen Goods. 
[| Bu Special Cable.) 


YEAR VALUE 
1895 £5,701,242. 

Gain to Bradford over McKin- 
jey Protection Period : 





C6 ¢ 


An a" Ne >. 
FOOLEN FAC\ORX< 


New 
if Grover hain’ gone back hon us haltogether, and don’t sign their Ne 
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The Warp and Weft Club. 


About a year ago, the students of the 
Philadelphia Textile School organized the 
Warp and Weft Club, its object being to fur 
ther the pu: poses of technical education in 
textiles, and to promote the feeling of socia 
bility and fellowship among its members 
Present and former +tudents in any depart 
ment of the schoolare eligible to member 
ship. Meetings are held twice a month, at 
which times papers writien by members 
are read, on matiers especially related to 
textiles, and followed by discussions 
Among tbe various subjects which are taken 
up may be mentioned Ine Application of 
Natural Forms in De-rign Stock Mixing,’’ 
“Worsted Spinning,” “Finishing of Various 
Kinds,” “Southern Mills,” ete 

On Wednesday, Jan. 29ih, the first of a 
series of talks by prominent men On Various 
branches of manufacture was opened by 
John F. Bolger, traveling agent for Geo, 5 
Harwood & Son, of Boston, Mass. He spoke 
of “Hints on Successful Mauufacturing,”’ 
touching briefly on the careers of some well 
known manufacturers, and drawing many 
valuable lessons from their succes<. Mr, 
Bolger was enthusiastically received and 
ziven closeattention. Talks on ‘“‘Fini-hing”’ 
by Jos. M. Woetel, and on “‘Fur’’ by Theo. ¢ 
Search, have been arranged and others are 
to follow in close succession. The ideais an 
excellent one. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


On another page will be found the card of 
the Kennebec Woo! Scouring Mills, Nandain 
S'., Philadejphia, whose special department 
of work is carbonizing fine stock, including 
Australian, Cape an: South American wools, 
noils, etc. Mr. John Lunn, proprietor of 
these works, is anexpert manipulator of raw 
stock, and his facilities for scouring and car 
bonizing are unexcelled. 


Top Roll Coverer. 


persistent way, Wm. © 


In a quiet but 
bas built up a sue 


Howland, of Chester, Pa., 
cessful business us top roll coverer and 
dealer in hand made cots. While doing 
quite a trade with the South, he has estab- 
lished a good clientuge in and uround Penn 
sylvania, New Jersey and Maryland Mr 
Howland tavored his customers recently 
with a calendar, which is one of the prettiest 
ofthe season. 


Yarn Printing 


The American Yarn Printing Works of 
Jobn Forrest, 140 North 22nd St., Philadelphia, 
have been fully operated for several months 
Substantial improvements to the new plant 
are under way, which will give the business 
the best facilities ever enjoyed. The yarn 
print works of John Forrest have long been 
the leading ones in Philadelphia. 


Rub Motion. 


& Kay, 


In their card elsewhere, Beswick 
Philadelphia, invite manufacturers, super 
intendents and carders to inspect their rub 
motion for wool cards, patented July, 1894 
The mecounism of this attachment shows 
inventive genius, and sheuld command at 
tention from interested parties; its action 
being perfect, and without v ibration or need 
of bracing. The motion is in operation and 
on show at the mills of Beswick & Kay, Phi 

adelphia. It is in use in many mills, and has 
proved very popular with carders who want 
even work. 


| 


|NEW SPINNING MILL 


For Sale at Auction. 


The property ot the Mt. Pleasant Mills 
Corporation, of New Bedford, Mass., will be 
sold at auction on the premises on TWhurs- 
day. March 12, 1896, at 3 P.M. The 
property consists of about 7 acres of land, 
situated directly on the line of railroad, 
with one-story, brick mill built in 1895 
equipved with sprinklers 

Main building’ 352x58, with 
and engine and boiler house attached 

Machinery is all new in tirst-class order 
and ready to run, consisting of 

6 sets Haigh & Sons 60-inch cards. 

3 Asa Lee’s mules, 

1 Engine Cleaning Waste Machine. 

1 48-inch Fearnought. 

t Willows. 

2 Reels. 

Harris-Corliss 200 h.p. Engine. 

2 100 h.p. Boilers. 
Full equipment for 
of this size and was 
yarns from waste 

For further particulars apply to 


GILBERT D. KINGMAN, Treas., 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Cotton Mill for Sale. 


A fine 6000 spindle Cotton Mill, equipped 
with ali machinery for making yarns 3’s to 
20’s, 2, 3and4 ply, tube yarns, ball twines, ete 

The mill now in successful operation 
under a2 year’s lease, but said lease subject 
to sale at 90 days notice. ‘ 

The property embraces a very valuable 
water power, and is now developed by two 
modern double Turbine wheels, furnishing 
250 horse power, with capacity of stream to 
double the present development. 

rhese mills are located in a section of 
country that possesses many advantages in 
manufacturing. Will be sold on easy terms. 
For full information call on or address, THE 
BANK OF MARYVILLE, Maryville, Tenn. 
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to spin 
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Underwear Mill 


FOR SALE! 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


First class in’ all 


spects 


plant, complete re 
all 


ery for making men’s or women’s ribbed 


Fully equipped with new machin- 
Production 100 dozen 
New York State 
The 
party could buy on easy terms. A 
confidence, ‘‘EDGEMONT,’ care TEx 
WORLD. 


underwear. 
Well 
has 


per 
located in 
interests. 


day 


Owner other right 


ddress 


in 
TILE 
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Cotton Mill Manager 


WANTED. 


A manager who is capable of assuming 
financial and business management of a 
new cotton mill in Guatemala, Central 
America, is asked to join several practical 
men who understand the situation and its 
great possibilities of success. One who can 
influence capital is wanted. 

Address, M. F., care TEXTILE WORLD. 





WANTED. 


& Practical Knitting Superinten- 
dent with Capital. 

I want to engage in the manufacture of knit 
cotton underwear and wish to associate my 
self in a stock company with a sober, ener 
getic, practical man of experience, who can 
run a mill successfully and economically. I 
have been offered special inducements as 
regards location where labor and power are 
very cheap and where municipal conces 
sions will be made. I can furnish $7500 and 
have had successful experience in general 
business, accounts, finances, correspon 
dents, etc. I want a man who will match my 
$7500 and form a small company to startina 
modest way and if the venture is a success, 
will increase my stock at the same rate as 
the other man. The enterprise is to be lo- 
cated in Virginia. Address, E.O. MCM, care 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg Railroad 





ROUTE 


The Short Line te 
Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
and all points WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


Montreal, 
Ottawa, 
Quebec, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Agent of the company or address 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
BosTON, MASS. 





Mill Brushes. 


Thomas Cocker & Co., the Philadelphia 
mill british manufacturers, report a steady 
run of orders trom finishing works and wor 
sted manufacturers. Their machine or hand 
made mill brushes are well known ani 
widely used. Since occupying their large 
store and factory at 154 North 4th St., Mr 
Cocker is in good shape to supply the trade 
promptly. 


W. S. Rockwell & Co. 


W. 8. Rockwell & Co., Cortlandt St., New 
York, are preparing a tasteful and informing 
catalogue on fuel oil appliances. This will 
greatly aid in bringing to the eye and com 
prehension of the trade the uses and modes 
of employing oil as a power ugency. 


Hosiery Winders. 


The hosiery winders of Lindsey, Hyde & 
Co., Philadelphia, are attracting much at 
tention at present, and are finding quite a 
market in the South. It is a simple, well 
built machine, and has many points of excel 
lence. Messrs. Lindsey, Hyde & Co., manu 
facture an extensive range of textile machin 
ery, and as repairers of all all kinds of intri 
cate machinery, hold a distinctive position 
in the Middle States. 


—The card of Fleming & Chapin, Philade! 
phia, outlines their varied lines ef braids, 
lapes, yarns, threads, and lace edgings. As 
ageuts and manufacturers, this firm hold a 
popular and leading position, and conduct a 
rapidly growing business. 


—George Woolford, the extensive tank and 
vat manufacturer of Philadelphia, hus exe 
cuted some handsome orders recently. His 
large factory contains a!l modern facilities 
for producing tanks, vats, dye tubs, reser 
voir tanks and boiling keirs. Mr. Woolford 
attends personally to bis work. 


—The many friends of the Philadelphia 
Textile School will be pleased to hear of a 
recent mark of appreciation which has been 
conferred upon it. When the awards of 
merit made by the Cotton States and Inter 
national Exposition were announced, it was 
found that the Philadelphia Textile Schoo! 
had been given a Diploma of Honor and a 
Silver Medal. A recent reconsideration by 
the jury of awards has resulted in increasing 
this to a Diploma of Honor, or a Gold Medal, 
or in other words, Highest Award. 


—Textile machinery was in but fair ce 
mand last month,the market showing only 
a moderate number of out oftown custoners 
James Scott and George Schofield, the 
well-known machinery dealers, inform us 
that a better call tor general textile machin 
ery is expected during Februaray and March 
Power machinery is probably in steadier 
demand at present. Frank Toomey, whose 
3rd St. ware room is the rendezrous tor such 
trade, reports some goud sales. Mr. Toomey 
is exhibiting an interesting little upright 
cylinder engine in the Philadelphia Bourse 


—The second annual ball of the fire depart 
ment of the F. Mulhau-er Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was held on February IMth,and was x 
grand success. There are 64 active members 
connected wi h the fire department of this 
vast establishment. The department is di 
vided into two companies, one being on duty 
in the daytime and the other at night, It is 
under the leadership of Mr. Frank Reisdorph, 
who is chief and president of the depart 
ment. Alfred Taussig is secretary. It is 
well controlled, well organized, and is a 
most efficient tactor of safety in the protec 
tion of this great establishment. Its yearly 
social gatherings are always very pleasant 
affairs. 





WANTS, ETC 


KNITTING MILL WANTED. 


To locate in the city of Elmira, N. Y. A desirable building avaiiable 
for manufacturing purposes. Only a block from electric car line and eight blocks 
from center of city. A good location for obtaining help. The building is 38x71 
feet and is 3 stories high. City Water and gas or electric light supply. Fire proof 
boiler house separate from main building. Fire hose on every floor and well 
built for heavy or light machinery. Cement floor and drying room in basement. 
This building has been very little used. The owners will rent or will contribute 





same for an interest in the business. 


Address P. 132, 


TEXTILE WORLD. 





Peat Fibre. 


There were exhibited lately at the 
State Department, Washington, says the 
New York Sun, some samples of various 
textile fabrics woven from peat fibres, 
and closely resembiing the well known 
Scotch tweed and camel’s hair. These 
specimens were received from the Unit d 
States Consul at Havre, France, and in 
dicate the industrial possibilities of that 
material. 


—Bulletin No. 45 of the interesting series 
issued by Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., New 
York, contains an article “On the fixing 
of diamine colors, by subsequent treatment 
with metallic salts,” by A. Kertesz. A hand 
some set of dyed samples accompanies the 
Bulletin. 


announce their re 


—Hepner & Horwitz 
to 30 Howard St., 


moval from 84 Leonard St., 
New York. 

—The Pettee Machine Works, Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass., received the order of the 
Newton Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C., for re 
volving flat cards, railway heads and draw 
ing frames. 


—The American Drosophore Co. this last 
week have received four orders, two of which 
are repeat orders, for their drosophore bu 
midifiers. 


Jewett City, 
for revolving 
Works, 


—The Ashland Cotton Co., 
Conn., have placed an order 
flat cards with the Pettee Machine 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Sons, Amsterdam, 


—Stephen Sanford “& 
N. Y., are putting in Bramwell Feeds of spec 
ial construction, built by Geo. 8. Harwood & 
They have also recently added 
from the 


Son, Boston. 
a high frame picker feed 
concern. 


same 


—The Black River Woolen Co., of Ludlow, 
Vt., has lately added a Bramwell & Apper- 
ly feed, of improved construction, with new 
cards, built by Geo. S. Harwood & Son. 


—Irate Customer—See here! All my 
friends are laughing at this{bargain suit I 
bought of you. They say it’s a mile too big. 
Dealer (gently)—Mine friendt, I know de 
cloding peesness better dan your friendts do 
Shust you vait till it rains.—New York 
Weekly. 


WOOLEN MILL FOR SALE, 


Rent. 


A three and one-half set mill, lo- 
cated in goed wool growing section 
of} Iowa, for sale at a bargain. Wil] 
sell all or will sell part to a man who 
has capital to invest and is a thorough 
woolen mill man. The mili is fitted up 
for making blankets and is in gooa con 
dition Tor further information address 
W. H. RICHARDSON, Sec’y, Sigourney. 
lowa. ; a 


Trade or 





MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


One set iron frame Davis & Furber 40-inch 
Cards; lS inch iron breaker doffers; 9-inch 
iron finisher doffer, 42 rings, Apperly feed 
on finisher. 7 Roll rubbing motion, Nos. 
32-33-34 steel clothing Clothing nearly 
good as new. Machine now running; will 
be sold very cheap. 

Also, One 48-inch M. A. Furbush & Son Floor 
Card Grinder, used 2 years; good as new. 

Also, One 29-inch Parks & Woolson Cloth 
Winding Machine; new. One good Hand 
Cloth Press; one Steam Chest for heating 
press plates. Address, COLUMBIA MILLS 
Lewiston, Me. ‘ 
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FELLOW CARPET MEN: 


Will you join me on a 


Bicycle Tour in Europe 
Fulljparticulars o!P, (, KILBORN, Portland Me. 





Wanted, a good second hand Corli-s type 
automatic engine,1ll or 12-inch diameter 
eytiader. Thompson Mfg. Co., Lancuster, 





Wanted, mill 50x25, 50 h.p. boiler, 25 bh p 
engine, nesr New York city. Address P 139 
TEXTILE WORLD. ‘ ‘ 





For Lease. Excellent 
power. Suitable for any 
purpose, Address P. 135, 
WORLD. 


buildings and 
manufacturing 
care TEXTILE 
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MEN WANTED. 


Wanted. First class knitters to join our 
overseers bureau. Also want good capable 
second hands of both cotton and woolen 
carding. Machinists and loom fixers are 
also wanted. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON, 
a practical mill man is in 
Intormation Department 
Bureau. 


The advertisers in the following 
columns should be addressed in care 
of Textile Mfg. World, or inquiries 
concerning them may be addressed 
directly to “Information Depart- 
ment, Textile Mfg. World,” as fall 
particulars of each advertiser are 
on file, and the addresses of suitable 
agents, superintendents and fore- 
men for every branch of the textile 
industry will be furnished to man- 
ufacturers. 


“WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1085 Designer, Assistant Designer 
Ov” or Assistant Superintendent Has 
experience on cassimeres,cloakings,meltons 
und dress goods. Will take a position any 


where in U.S. or Canada. 23 years of age 
734 Woolen and worsted superin 
7 tendent and boss finisher. Has worked 
on broadcloth, flannels, carriage cloths, wors- 
ted coatings, dress goods, linings and cotton 
warps. Has had 20 years experience on 
mixes in mungo, shoddy, noils and cotton. 
S81] A thorough practical manufac- 
O% turer and designer wants superin- 
tendency or designing position. Served his 
apprenticeship in Engllsh mills. Young, 
but widely experienced. fas worked on 
worsteds, scotch cheviots, uniform goods, 
overcoatings, cassimeres, chinchillas, dress 
goods and cloakings. Can furnish excellent 


references; 28 years of age. 

930 Aast. Supt, overseer of weaving 
we and designing. Has worked on all 
kinds of men’s wear, dress goods, kerseys 


beavers, ete. Age43; married. 

RX) Superintendent or Designer in 
O% large mill. Has had large experience 
in the designing and manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of goods made in awoolen mill. 
Has been superintendent and designer for 
the past 25 years. Has the bestof referenees. 
Is 49 years of age and married. Has worked 
on suitings, coatings, cloakings and over 
coatings in worsted and wool, fancy cassi 
meres, wooland piecedyed cheviots, shawls, 
fiannels, blankets, beavers, skirts, etc. Will 
go anywhere excepting Canada. 

377 Woolen Superintendent or Gen- 
Olt eral Manager. Has been sunerintend 
ent in some of the best woolen mills in N. E. 
Has athorough knowledge of the manufac. 
ture of worsteds, cassimeres, beavers, 
kerseys and flannels. 41 years of age. 


Married. Has excellent references 
1029 Superintendent or Designer. 
ade Here is a good man for a responsi- 
ble position. Has worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 
years old and married, and has had an expe. 
rience of 10 years as superintendent and de- 
signer. Will work for salary according to 
size of the mill. 





charge of the 
and Overseer’s 











654 Woolen Superintendent. 33 years 

. of age, has worked in some of the best 
millsin N.E. Is a practical weaver and de 
signer; thoroughly understands the making 
of cassimeres, cloakings, dress goods, etc. 
Has excellent references. Prefer N.E.,N. Y. 
and Penn. 


O49 Es Expert on Woolens, W orsteds 
: —~ and dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten 
dent and designer, or designer alone. Has 
worked in best New England mills. Salary 
$2000 per annum. 
1023 A Geoed Woolen Mill Superin- 
- tendent. Experienced on fancy cas- 
simeres, worsteds, fancy and piece dye, 
cheviots, overcoatings, kerseys, beavers, 
cloakings, friezes, etc. Salary, moderate, 
Age, 38 years. Married. 


1055 Wooten Superintendent or 

Assistant. Superintendent and de 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 
a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beav 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko, 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 


governed by position. 
1067 Woolen Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England. Has experience on worsteds, 
beavers, kerseys, union cassimeres and 
fancy cassimeres. Isat present unemployed. 
Prefers position in N. Y. or N. E. states. 
Will work tor $1800 per year and upwards. 
Age, 44 years; married. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. 
S16 A first class superintenacat, now 
employed, desires to change Very 
extended acquaintance with all classes of 
worsted and woolen cloths. Invites corres 
pondence, 


76 ) Superintendent or Asst. Superin- 
‘ tendent and designer, has worked on 
fancy cassimers, cheviots, and meltons. Agé 
31 years, married. Salary moderate. 


vi 2 An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
‘4 mill needing a man with his experience 
on cassimeres and dress goods. A good 
manager of help. Salary moderate. 


)]9 Superintendent or boss carder, 
« - good references. His forte flannels, 
dress goods satinetts, union cassimeres. 41, 
family. Salary moderate. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Q] ] Colored cotton, worsteds, and 
" cassimeres, ll years superintendent in 
3 different mills, 44 years of age, married. 

Q34 Ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
ox shirtings, cotton and woolen, both fine 
and coarse, also cheviots. High up in his 
knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dver 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or a8 superintendent and designer. Age 42; 


married. 

996 Cotton Mill Superintendent, }as 
lie had sixteen years’ experience on 
all classes of yarns, print cloth and sheet 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives first-class references as to ability and 


character. Age 45, single. 

1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 

weaving, spooling, warping and dressing, 

but has also done good work in design 

ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 

demins, etc., ete. Is 35 and married. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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1056 Cotten Superintendent. Experi 
. enced on fine and coarse yarns, 
rope, twine, mops,ete. Age 29, unmarried. 
Good references. Salary $30 per week. 


758 Gingham Superintendent with ex- 
um perience on fine dress goods and shirt- 
ings. Age 38, married, and a desirable man. 
568 Has had extended experience in 
. best New England mills; either as 
superintendent or carding overseer; very 
best references. Shirtings, sheetings, twills, 
white and colored. 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


ROI Carder. Has had experience on 
Ov light and heavy cloth goods and knit 
underwear. Has worked in good mills and 
is a very practical man. 50 years of age, 
married. Will go anywhere. Good refer 
ences. 


1082 Woolen carder experienced on 
“all classes of underwear. Has 
worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references. 


1030 Woolen Carder. A firstclass man 
" with good references and wide ex- 

desires position as overseer of 
Has worked on from fine 
Age 27. Married and 
A trial will show 


perience 
woolen carding. 
wool to low shoddy. 
can take position at once. 


that he is the 1ight man. 
105 Has had 27 years’ experience 

. in woolen mills. Has carded sati- 
nets, hosiery, flannels, cassimeres, shoddy 
and all sorts of stock and goods. Excellent 
references. Age 45, married. Salary not 
less than $3 per day. 


178 Ks the man conservative mills are 
looking for; 388 with a family, desires 
pleasant town to settle down in. Excellent 
carder on wool or cotton and shoddy mixed 
dress goods. 


579 Carder of the first rank, has 
021 worked in the very best mills, well 
posted. Strong point; Australian and low 
stock. 


710 Low stock his strong point, but 
has carded all kinds of stock. Age 40; 


married. Salary $3.00. 


$36 Strong poiuat, hosiery, but has also 
Ue carded extensively for dress goods, 
flannels, tweeds, etc. Age 35. Salary mod- 
erate. 


904 Worsteds, Meltons, mixtures, and 

\ cassimeres. Is a good stayer. Mar. 

ried; with a family; age 44. Wages $2.50 or 

$3.00. 

78 Capable man. Carder. 42 years old, 
married. Good experience and well 

recommended. Has worked on beavers, 


cassimeres, dress goods, all kinds of mixes 
and hosiery. 


932, Carder and spinner in 3 to 5 set 
VV mill. Has worked on fine dress goods 
and cassimere stock Age 29; married. 
Wages $3.00, or so. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


excellent overseer on 


502 Is an 
7 =~ combed, carded, or colored stock; was 
in charge of a few of the best rooms in the 
country. 46 years of age, salary very moder 
ate. 


wf | 16 Spinning or carding or both. Good 
fe man, good record, prefers New Eng- 
land or Middle states, 45 years old, married, 
Salary $3.00 or so. 


O78 Overseer of Carding, coarse and 
. fine yarns and combings. Will work 
for $2.50 and upwards. 46 years old, married. 


1001 Bias Carded tor ginghams, sheet- 
ings, checks, prints, etc., and is first 
class. Age 34, married. Wages $2.50 and up. 


6) Cotten Carder. Experienced on 

~ mixed and colored hosiery and fine 
yarns, and print cloths. Has worked wholly 
in New England, but will take position any- 


where. 
896 Has worked in best New England 

= mInills; as second hand, and capable ot 
taking an overseership in medium or small 
mill. Age 3l. 


829 Has carded all kinds of stock and 
=—*" worsted in some ofthe very best rooms 
in New England as second hand, wants 
overseers position in a small room, and can 
fillit. Salary moderate. Age 30; married. 


Ri )2 lias been overseer of carding for the 
Q zZ ee ee ae : 

past 12 years in some oft the biggest 
cotton millsin ew England. Will take su- 
perintendency of small mill. Has good ref- 
erences. Has experience on mest every 
thing in cotton; Prints.cotton flannels and 
satines. Age29 years; Married. Preters N. 
E. states. 
824 Good man for overseer in medium 
OL » : ; 7 

or small mill, or tor second hand in 

any large mill; good at figuring; good refer 
ences. 


64 5 Coarse and fine, colored and white. 
. Brought up in good mills. Thorough- 
ly understands all makes of machinery in 


his department. 

910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 
be and fancy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 
and up. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


33 Has worked Davis & Furber, 

Johnson & Bassett and Woonsocket 
mules. Has experience on ladies’ dress 
goods, overcoatings anc a variety of goods. 
Is 35 years of age and married. Salary $2.50 
per day. 


633 


1017 Boss spinner on stock for cassi- 
meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, married. 


Wages $2 50. 
1065 Has worked 23 years in the spinning 
room. rhoroughly understands 
doubling and twisting. Has had experience 
on meltons, cheviots, hairlines, fine over 
coatings, fancy cassimeres and shoddy. 
Has excellent recommendations. 37 years 
of age; married. Salary $2.50 per day.” 
i 
i 


of woolen goods. 
desirable man 


697 
ried. 
Worsted overseer of spinning 


1021 
= and drawing, or superintendent. 
Mohair and long and short wools 


Prefers west of the Alleghany moun. 
tains, has worked on nearly all kinds 

A trial will prove him a 
Age 50, married. 


Smart young man. Good mule 
fixer,and had charge. Age 24, mar. 
$2.50 per day. All grades of stock. 


725 Ring spinning overseer with ex- 
-" perience on a wide range of goods, 
Age 28 and married. Salary moderate, 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


Ring spinning, spooling, warping 
twisting, reeling, winding and quil- 
A ge 38, married. 


555 


ling. 
TIA Rin 

a in mulls of high standing. 
mended. Married, 31 years of age. 
salary. 


Spinner With good experience 
Well recom- 
Fair 


w¢ 0) Overseer of Cotton Spinning, or 
Ve second hand. 1s experienced on all 
kinds goods; fine and fancy cotton and wor 
sted yarn, from No. 7 soft twist to No. 70 
Has excellent references. Is competent to 
take position as spinner and carde1 Has 
worked in some of the best mills in New 
England; 28 years of age. Will take posi- 
tion in any part of the country. 
1036 Learnt his trade as spinner in 
a one of the best mills in Mass. Has 
worked fine and coarse, colored and white 
14 years experience Is 38 years ol 
age, married Good references. Will work 
for $3.50 per day at the lowest. 


goods; 


1058 A Cotton Spinner of the First 
. Kank Understands thoroughly 
twisting, drafting, and spinning the differ 
ent classes of cotton A good mechanic and 
an expert on copping. Has worked on flan 
nels, prints, fine cotton underwear and sale 
yarns. Age 40, married. Salary #3 to #4 per 
day. Will goanywhere in the United States. 
106 Experienced on anything in 
the cotton line, as overseer of spool 
ing, warping and slashing. Has the best of 
references as to ability and character. Is 
an Al man, and can make his department 
pay. Age 47 years, married. Will work for 
$3.00 to start with 


1063 Overseer of ring spinning. Is a 

good man, and has the best of refer 
Age 27 years, married. Experienced 
etc. Salary $3.00 


ences. 
on ginghams, sheetings, 
and up 


1068 Cetton Ring Spinner. Under 

stands spooling, warping and twist 
ing. Has worked on yarns from 4s to 70s 
Age30 years. Will take good second hand 
job. Salary from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 


Q29 All kinds white or colored trom 12 
“£#<@to lthank. First-rate experience and 
references. Age 44, married. Salary $3.50 
Ri) Es in the first ranks, very able, good 
( > «= nce ' rie » F 

references; experience on all kinds ot 
mens wear and dress goods; 33 years old 
and married 


O38 Experiencd on Checka, duck, sheet- 
“VO ing, drilling, cottonades, awnings. 


539 Excellent me gms et lg Splen. 
vee did record of production. Plain and 
colored work. Twills, ginghams. 
married. 


Age 35, 


R37 Sheetings, twills, satteens, fancy 
OV! goods, and leno. Age 34, married. 


176 Cotton Weaver also a good loom 

fixer Experienced on sheetings, 
shirtings, ducks, Kentucky jeans or any 
kind of plain weaving. 40 years of age. 


Married. Best of references. 

1073 Cotton Weaver. Ginghams, fancy 
‘9 dress goods, shirtings, sheetings, 

leno and silk jacquard work; 35 years of age. 

Will take position any where in United States. 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


873 Woolen or Cotton Weaver, or 

joom fixer. 33 years of age, married 
Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, blankets, 
flannels, cheviots, meltons, satinets and cot 
ton sheetings. Will go anywhere in the 
United States 


Q2() Worked in some of the best N. E. 
— mills. Dress goods, unions, cassi- 
meres, worsteds and cheviots. 28, and mar 
ried. $3.00 or so. 


Gy 7 Cotton and Woolen Weaver. Has 
ve worked on plain and fancy dress 
cassimeres and wages 


zg worsteds; 
#250 und more per day. Age 45, married. 


Furnishes excellent references. 

61 4 Boss weaver and designer has had 
a wide experience on cassimeres, dress 

goods, worsteds, casket cloths, beavers, flan 

nels, blankets, doeskins, satinets and jeans. 

45and married. Salary $3 or so. 


] ( ye | ) W oolen weaver, first class man. 
a Experienced on cassimeres, dress 
goods shawls, flannels, ete. Good references. 


l OU | Experienced also in the best Eastern 
mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 
cheviots, beavers, cloakings, worsteds. Is 
38 and married. 


Now in the West, good weaver. 


10) 7 Overseer of Beaming, Design- 

ing or Weaving. 35 years of uge 
Married. Has worked on dress goods, silk 
Striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams. etc. Highly recommended. Will go 
anywhere in the United States. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1037 Has 19 years experience in cot 
e ton weaving. Can work all kinds 
of greys. Has good references, and is an 
excellent workman. Will go anywhere in 
the U.S. Is 35 years old and married. Sal 
ary depends on size of position. 
1043 Desires job in a good Southern 
mill as overseer of weaving or su 
perintendent. Has had experience on plain 
and fancy goods of all kinds. Will take a 
position anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. 47 years of age, married. Will 
work for $3 00 and upwards. 


1052 Al Cotton Weaver. Ilias worked 
“<= for 12 years as overseer of weaving 
in one of the largest cotton mills in New 
England. Age 39, married. The best of ref. 
erences. Will work for $3 per day to start. 


FINISHERS. 


896 Weolen Finisher. 30 years of age, 

be married. Has worked on cassimeres, 
dress goods, worsteds and cheviots. Good 
references. 


104] Woolen Finisher. Has had ex 

perience on fancy and piece dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% years. Will work for $2.50 


per day. 
5QY Muit Goods Finisher. Is desirous 
“= of obtaining a position as superin 
tendent or overseer of finishing and seam. 
ing rooms, in a mill making knit goods on 
circular machines. Has had a long experi- 
ence in manufacturing, and understands the 
business in all its branches. Age 42 years, 
married. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
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1938 Woolen Finisher of first rank, 
“© all classes of woolens from loom to 
case. Age 44; married. 

O28 Foreman dyer and finisher of knit 
tes goods. Very extended experience on 
all hinds of cotton, wool, and mixed goods, 
in hosiery, underwear, and overshirts 





DYZRS. 


1075 Dyer. Mas had geod experi- 
‘2 ence on dress goods and men’s weal 
2“years of age. Good references. 


1049 Boss Dyer and Finisher. (Cassi- 

meres, kerseys, piece dyed goods, 
etc. Would take management of 2 or 3-set 
mill, Is a@ practical carder and spinner 
with knowledge of weaving. 50 years of 
age. Good references. 


748 Carpet yarns, hosiery and felts 
‘ Aged 29, Married. No objections to 


going out of New England. 

875 Overseer of Dyeing. or Second 
O fe hand. 30 years of age. Has had ex 
perience on all-wool cassimeres, heavy 
woolen cloakings, raw wool, shoddy, and 
worsted yarns. Prefers New England and 
Middle States. 


1026 Overseer of Dyeing. A first class 
=’ dyer, 40 years of age, and marrie 
Has worked on woolen and worsted ~ mr 
goods, slubbing, worsted and mohair yarns. 
Will work for $4 per day and upwards. Can 
give best of references, and can take position 


at once 
1031 Dyer, who has worked on raw stock, 
e wool and -hoddy and woolen yarns 
of all grades from fine worsteds down to 
low carpet yarns, piece goods, heavy 
woolens, de~ires position. Age 40, married 
Has worked with one mill eight years and 
can give good references. 
Has worked on al! kinds ot 


1042, Dyer. 

= goods. Has had good experience in 
many New England mills Age 45 years 
Salary $3 to $5 per day Excellent refer 
ences. Will go any wher 


Is experienced on 
hosiery, eider 
dress goods, linings, 
fancy and raw stock. 
Salary , between 


1057 A Geod Dyer. 
Y! cotton and woolen 
downs, cashmerettes, 
piece warps, skein, 
Age 25 years, married 


S38 and $4 per day. 

S/ )4 All kinds of fancy woolen dyeing, 
. woolen and worsted skein, and piece; 
high or low grades, and raw stock. 


woolen yarn 
stock and 


Salary 


* Mas colored hosiery, 
806 piece goods, slubbing, raw 
run indigo vats with 
moderate. 


success. 


Q927 Boss Dresser Tender. Five years 
Yl overseer on stock for cassimere, flan 
nels, worsteds, kerseys, beavers, dress goods 
and all other kinds of woolens 


Q: 937 Boss Dyer of the very First 

Rank. Strong points; cotton, woolen, 
and merino yarns, raw cotton and wool, : 
kinds of hosiery. 


KNITTERS. 


1028 Overseer of Knitting. Has 

worked on cotton underwear and 
hose, and held position as second hand for 
over seven years. He is 27 years old and 
married. 
with prospects of more. 





1024 Overseer of Knitting. Is at pres 
_ ent employed, but desires to change. 
Has had over six years’ experience on woo! 
and cotton, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. 
1066 KMuitter. Experience on cotton, 
woolen and worsted goods. 24 years 
f age Will take position anywhere in 


United States. Salary $3 to $4 per day 

1054 |} Boss Knitter. Has worked on 
hosiery in wool and cotton. 40 years 

old, married. Good references. Will work 

for $75 or $380 per month. Will also take a 

position as ma¢hinist. 

RRQ Mnitter or Machinist. Has 
. experience or ill kinds of 
wear 27 years ot age; 
recommended, 
best mills in the 

tion at once 


had 
under- 
married Is well 
Has worked in some of the 
country Can take a posi 


1025 Superintendent or Overseer of 
Knitting. Has been boss knitter with 
one mill ever since it started, 12 years ago. 
Hus had long experience, and can give good 
references. Married. 46 years of age. 


L046 } Munitter. 

Branson, Brinton and hevstone ma 
Experienced on all kinds of cotton 
married 


ind woolen hosiery 16 years of age 


Desires to go South on 


chines 


10 74 eg peer of Mnitting 
sa practical finisher. strony 

vail hosit ry, but has also worked on unde! 

weal Has good references , years of age 


Married. Will take a position anywhere in 
the U.S 





RT Overseer of Spooling in a 


Is willing to start at $3 per day, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


l( ate) pa Machinist or Foreman 

Vill give 30 days trial for expenses. 
Has Atk. on light and heavy goods 
repairs Age 31 years, married. Salary $3.50 
per day 


knit or 
cotton mill. Is to take 
superintendency of a Is ex 
perienced p cipe on fine underwear 3 
we i l . Will not go South or 


74 


competent 
knitting mill 


s of 


eu 


to Canada 

Q4] & Very Efficient Man. 
e most every class of woolen 
28, married Salary moderate 


Used to 


goods; age 


17 6 South preferred. Understands fix- 
ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 

Gets on well with Southern help 

? 1( ) Beaming or Charge of Beamir 
Has worked on ginghams, ticking 

thirtings and dress goods Age 29; married; 


alury as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75 


Overseer ot Boarding and Finishing 
LO4 I Hosiery. Experienced on cotton 
woolen and mi l, seamless and fashioned 
roods. Will we for Swe lollars per day. 
A re years, married 10K rd refers r 
Willg anywhere in the U: nited States, ex 
cepting the West 


"2 Situation wanted as superintendent 
JO” in flax, hemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability 
[Twenty years ¢ xperience in the same line, 
both wet and dry spinning 


1069 
kinds of 
Irish friezes, overcoating, 
silks, dress goods and worsteds years of 
wwe married Will take a position any 
where. Salary very reasonable 


Overseer of Fulling and Scour- 
ing experience on all 
tweeds, beavers, me 


Ias had 
Itons, shoe 


lankets, 


cloth- 
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What 
Old Customers 
Say of Us. 





PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY. 
The only Manufacturers of Shearing Machines with Self-operating List Savers. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT., Aug. 16, 1895. 
Guild & Lord, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 16th inst. has our attention. Sent them our 
illustrated catalogue of cloth finishing machinery, in answer to which we received 
an inquiry for our napper. 

We think you have developed the finest textile paper printed, and an especial 
feature of great advantage to all builders and dealers in mill supplies is your 
advance sheet (The Textile Advance News). This little herald has secured us 
considerable business. We wish you good fortune and long life. 

Very truly yours, 
PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE Co., 
W. W. Brown, Sec. 


John C. Egley, Pres. W.R. Dilmore, Vice. Pres. Thos. A. Pearce, Sec. and Treas. 
KEYSTONE KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL CLASSES OF KNITTING MACHINERY. 

1716 No. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26, 1895. 
The Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: In reply to your favor of the 23d, would say that we are interested 
and will be pleased to correspond with the party. ...... 

Regarding your journal, would say we place it in the very first rank of trade 
papers. Haveread itsevery issue with interest and profit, and consider it a splen- 
did advertising medium. 

We trust that you may have many anniversaries. 


ours very tral 
W. R. DILMORE, Vice. Pres. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CYCLONE DRYERS, VENTILATING FANS, GARNETT MACHINERY, ETC. 
2720 Hancock St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26, 1895. 
Messrs. Guild & Lord, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: In our opinion, your TEXTILE WORLD is one of the best ad . ertis- 
ing mediums we know of, in the line of textile machinery. We like the book 
torm in which it is issued, and during the long time we have been advertisers in 
your paper, we have been pleased with the attention you have given us. 

Yours truly, 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO , 
©. W. Schwartz, Jr., Sec. and Asst. Mgr 


James L. Branson, Pres. Edwin R. Branson, Sec. and Treas 
BRANSON MACHINE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEAMLESS KNITTING MACHINERY, HAND AND AUTOMATIC; ALSO PLAIN 
WELT, SINGLE AND DousLeE FEED RIBBERS. 


506 St. John St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 9 
Messrs. Guild & Lord, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: You have made a fine trade journal of the TEXTILE WoRLD. The 
improvements made since we first began advertising in it years ago are surpris 
ing. Itis unsurpassed as a textile advertising medium. Furthermore, we think 
your plan of publishing directories of the mills, with those unique textile maps 
is a grea. idea, only equalled by the Weekly Advance News sheet, which we find 
of much value. The TeXTILE WORLD is certainly no ordinary trade paper, and we 
can testify that you always seem to have your advertisers’ interests in mind in 
every way. We feel perfectly satisfied with the results of our business with you 

BRANSON MACHINE Co., 
Edw. R. Branson, Sec. and Treas. 
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B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


STURTEVANT ful 
SYSTEM for HRATING a vail 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished 


B. Sturtevant Company, 


3s Ol ‘r Street 

131 “phe ‘rty Street, New pein 

135 North Thir: treet, Philadelphia, | 
16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I)] 











° 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0, 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


oe ee 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


sar Bend for Eilustrated EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Your Competitors Mill Engineer and Builder, 


Office: Paterson National Bank, Paterson, N. . 


USK Plans. specifications and preliminary es 
mates tarnished. 


| Re ‘ference made to someof the largest mill 

BRAMWELL & APPERLY owners in the Middle States, ineluding 
( lark Thread Co.,of Newark, N. J., Barbour 

ee Senn cee Flax SpinningCo., Paterson, N.J., and others. 


we REDUCE LANOR, COST and IMFHOVE | NEG 
GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON. LACTIC ACID 


AVERY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
7 Water Street, - Boston 169 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Metal Skylights A. Klipstein<ss. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


Absolute ly no leakas e from any source: no For Wool a Specialty. 


Irip 




















122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, 
283-85 Congress Street, BOSTON, 
E. ‘VAN NOORDEN & co., 120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 
383 HMarrison Ave. Boston, Mas 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, 





Corrugated Ir yt s Kave Trough a 











STEEL PODFING © Seatesind Stim. . Cornic ete ork, Skylight and Galvanized 
Ventilators a speciaits Wr for 
CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFING C0. Seteeeens Tenn. 





